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ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


For  reasons  beyond  our  control,  the 
January  issue  of  the  Quarterly  was  a 
full  month  late  in  coining  from  the  press. 
Now  the  Editor  has  made  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  this,  the  April  issue,  into  the 
mails  a  full  two  weeks  before  the  sched¬ 
uled  date  for  its  appearance.  This  has 
been  done  in  order  that  members  may 
have  the  program  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  also  certain  valuable  committee 
reports  in  their  hands  before  they  start 
for  Chicago.  It  is  hoped  expectations 
may  be  realized.  The  annual  meeting 
for  1939,  as  has  been  mentioned  several 
times  before,  will  be  held  in  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  on  March  29,  30,  31 
and  April  i. 

THE  ATTENDANCE  RECORD  ANALYZED 

The  January  Quarterly  carried  the 
lists  of  registrations  for  the  annual 
meeting  last  year.  The  total  number  was 
1381.  A  brief  analysis  of  these  registra¬ 
tions  reveals  some  interesting  facts. 

As  doubtless  would  be  expected,  Illi¬ 
nois  furnished  the  largest  number  of 
delegates  and  visitors,  namely  535.  Next 
m  the  order  of  states  are  Ohio  (113), 
Missouri  (in),  and  Michigan  (106). 
Considered  in  reference  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  represented  the  data  show  476 
connected  with  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  807  connected  with  secondary 


schools,  and  74  officially  attached  to 
other  educational  agencies. 

An  interesting  group  of  figures  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  respect  to  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  Orders.  The  lists  show  42  reg¬ 
istered  as  Mothers  Superior,  294  as 
Sisters  and  28  as  Brothers — a  total  of 
364.  Here  again  Illinois  leads  in  num¬ 
bers  with  175,  followed  in  order  by  Mis¬ 
souri  (36),  Wisconsin  (32),  Minnesota 
(25),  and  Iowa  (23). 

State  Departments  of  Education  and 
quasi-educational  agencies  of  various 
kinds  also  had  a  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  in  attendance. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  to  publish  “releases”  from  the 
numerous  educational  associations,  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  agencies  operating  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  nation,  nor  is  it  the 
practice  to  “boost”  other  periodicals. 
However,  the  Editor  wonders  whether 
many  readers  of  the  Quarterly  know 
that  there  is  a  well-edited  magazine  en¬ 
titled  Journal  of  Negro  Education,  or, 
knowing  about  it,  have  access  to  it.  It 
is  published  quarterly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington,  D.C.  and  is  now  in 
its  eighth  year.  The  issue  for  January 
1939  has  such  articles  as  “Eight  Years 
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of  Rating  Negro  Schools  and  Colleges,” 
“Is  Negro  Eklucation  Failing,”  “A  Study 
of  Change  of  Attitude  Toward  the 
Negro,”  “Current  Trends  and  Events  of 
National  Importance  in  Negro  Educa¬ 
tion,”  and  many  others. 

TWO  BOOKLETS 

Two  new  publications  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  announced  as  we  go  to  press. 
These  are:  (i)  Civil  Service:  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  Employer  and  (2)  Why 
Taxes.  These  unit  booklets,  prepared 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Curricula,  will  be  discussed  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  will  be  available  for 
purchase  through  Ginn  and  Comp)any. 
The  booklets  are  planned  to  illustrate 
how  our  secondary  school  curriculum 
can  be  made  to  Include  vital  material 
relating  to  the  real  world. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHING 

The  one  basic  objective  of  the  North 
Central  Association  is  the  improvement 
of  teaching.  Cooperation  is  therefore  the 
key-note  of  its  efforts.  At  first  this  was 
cooperation  between  individuals;  then 
between  states;  later  between  regions; 
and  now  the  idea  has  taken  on  national, 
if  not  international,  significance. 

The  latest  movement  to  expedite  the 
ideal  is  one  announced  by  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  According  to  the 
plan.  Dr.  Karl  W.  Bigelow  has  been 
made  director  of  a  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  has  taken  steps 
to  establish  a  clearinghouse  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  successful  practices  and 
promising  experiments  in  teaching.  A 
release  lately  issued  says:  “All  aspects 
of  programs  of  teacher  education  will 
be  studied,  and  attention  will  be  p>aid  to 
the  continued  education  of  teachers  on 
the  job,  as  well  as  to  their  preparation. 
...  We  propose  to  work  especially 
closely  with  a  necessarily  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  school  systems  and  collegiate  in¬ 
stitutions  where  teachers  are  being  edu¬ 


cated.  .  .  .  One  problem  to  which  the 
Commission  has  already  determined  to 
pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  that  of 
making  more  effectually  available,  for 
use  in  the  education  of  teachers,  the 
latest  knowledge  regarding  the  growth 
and  development  of  children  and  ado¬ 
lescents.  .  .  .  The  project,  the  first  to  be 
launched  by  the  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  since  it  was  set  up  a  year  ago, 
is  made  possible  by  a  special  subsidy  of 
$320,000  recently  made  available  by 
the  General  Education  Board.” 

Surely  the  North  Central  Association 
will  wish  to  cooperate  in  this  undertak¬ 
ing  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  abilities. 
The  work  articulates  closely  with  some 
of  the  activities  at  present  being  carried 
forward  by  our  Association. 

JOHN  CALVIN  HANNA 

Mr.  John  Calvin  Hanna  was  bom  in 
Brimfield,  Illinois,  December  24,  1855 
and  died  at  the  Presbyterian  Ho^iti, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  September  16,  1938. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Illinois  and  his  college 
training  at  Wooster  College,  Wooster, 
Ohio.  After  graduation  from  Wooster, 
Mr.  Hanna  taught  in  the  East  Side  High 
School,  Columbus,  Ohio  and  was  later 
made  the  principal.  In  1898  he  came  to 
Oak  Park  as  principal  of  the  high  school, 
which  position  he  held  until  1914  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  Supervisor  of  High  Schools 
in  Illinois,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  This  position  he  held  until  his  r^ 
tirement  in  1935. 

Mr.  Hanna  rendered  distinguished 
service  as  a  high  school  administrator. 
Because  of  his  rich  and  successful  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  high  school  principal,  his 
advice  and  counsel  were  constantly 
sought  by  prominent  educators.  This 
advisory  capacity  was  recognized  at  the 
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time  he  was  made  Supervisor  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Secondary  Schools. 

Although  Mr.  Hanna’s  experience  was 
limited  mostly  to  large  high  schools,  he 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  valu¬ 
able  service  should  be  rendered  to  the 
small  schools  and  he  devoted  himself 
more  particularly  to  these  schools. 
Through  his  kindly  advice  he  was  able 
to  help  teachers  and  principals  in  build¬ 
ing  up  libraries,  in  securing  adequate  in¬ 
structional  aids,  and,  most  of  all,  he  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  improved 
classroom  technique.  Because  of  his  un¬ 
usual  personality,  his  wise  counsel, 
kindly  understanding,  and  interest  in 
the  problems  of  each  school  visited,  his 
influence  has  been  widespread  and 
keenly  appreciated. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Hanna  left  Oak  Park 
to  assume  his  duties  as  Supervisor  of 
the  High  Schools  in  Illinois,  the  advice 
given  to  the  pupils  in  the  last  assembly 
program  reveals  his  true  self:  “Amidst 
all  the  things  that  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing-wealth  and  prosperity,  work  and 
play,  friends  and  foes,  life  and  death, 
sickness  and  health,  law,  fashion,  learn¬ 
ing,  manners — there  is  one  thing  that 
tends  to  permanence.  And  that  is  char¬ 
acter.  Stand  by  your  best  choices.  Keep 
your  mind  and  body  pure,  your  heart 
true,  your  soul  noble.  Let  nothing — no 
provocation — cause  you  to  forget  the 
high  ideals  that  have  helped  to  make  the 
school  what  we  believe  it  is — and  may 
I  say  it? — that  have  helped  to  make 
each  of  us  more  worth  while.  Keep  that 
good  motto  before  your  eyes  and  live  up 
to  it,  in  its  highest  and  most  unselfish 
significance: 

“Ta  g’arista !  Ta  g’arista  I 
The  Best!  The  Best  I 

Regarding  Mr.  Hanna  as  a  high  school 
administrator,  an  eminent  athletic  coach 
makes  the  following  comment:  “He  la¬ 
bored  constantly  to  weld  together  ath¬ 
letics  and  scholastic  activities  of  the 


school  and  to  destroy  the  evils  that  often 
attend  athletics,  but  are  not  inherently 
a  part  of  them.  He  was  clear-minded 
enough  to  distinguish  the  character¬ 
building  fundamentals  of  athletics.” 

One  of  the  board  members  of  the  Oak 
Park  High  School,  under  whom  Mr. 
Hanna  served,  says,  “Upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  stones  of  true  idealism  he  worked  at 
a  high  heat  and  fine  purpose  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.”  A  former  faculty  member 
comments,  “As  a  public  servant,  John 
Calvin  Hanna  has  spent  his  life.  First, 
last,  and  always,  he  has  yielded  to  the 
ever  present,  persistent,  over-taxing  and 
almost  unendurable  demands  of  high 
and  honorable  office  of  a  public  servant, 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  young 
people.” 

Mr.  Hanna  was  truly  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar.  He  was  always  delight¬ 
fully  genial.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  because  of  his  rich  experi¬ 
ence  and  general  information  he  was 
always  a  most  interesting  conversation¬ 
alist  and  speaker. 

Mr.  Hanna  was  generally  recognized 
as  a  classical  scholar.  He  firmly  believed 
in  the  promotion  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  was  also  the  one  who  did  most  to 
advance  the  interest  of  general  science 
as  a  secondary  school  subject  in  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

For  four  years  Mr.  Hanna  lectured 
during  summer  sessions  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hanna  was  a  well-known  fra¬ 
ternity  man.  For  fifteen  years  he  served 
as  general  secretary  for  Beta  Theta  Pi. 
He  later  became  its  national  president 
and  served  for  twenty  years  on  the  na¬ 
tional  council  of  this  fraternity.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Fra¬ 
ternity. 

Throughout  his  life,  Mr.  Hanna  was 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  church  and  all 
of  its  activities.  When  in  Oak  Park,  he 
was  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
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Church  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Bible  class.  While  in  Springfield,  he  was 
a  faithful  attendant  at  church,  and  as 
long  as  he  was  able  to  do  so,  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  Bible  class  in  the  Sunday 
School.  When  Mr.  Hanna  left  Spring- 
held  three  years  ago,  he  was  elected  to 
the  honorary  position  of  “Elder  Emeri¬ 
tus,”  a  title  for  the  first  time  bestowed 
upon  an  elder. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Hanna  took  a 
very  active  part  in  both  state  and  na¬ 
tional  educational  meetings  and  served 
on  important  committees.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Committee 
on  Secondary  Schools  and  also  took  an 


active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  North 
Central  Association.  He  was  the  one 
who  conceived  the  idea  and  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  making  all  a^rang^ 
ments  for  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  high 
school  principals,  in  connection  with 
the  North  Central  Association.  He  was 
always  a  familiar  figure  at  the  meeting 
of  this  organization  and  furnished  valu¬ 
able  counsel  and  advice  relative  to  for¬ 
mulating  policies  that  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  progress  and  growth  and 
effectiveness  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Hanna  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Elder, 
and  a  son,  Phil  W.  Hanna.  [A.W.C.] 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEEING  OF 
THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIAION 


AT  THE  STEVENS  HOTEL,  CHICAGO 
March  29  to  April  i,  1939 


PROGRAMS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONS 
Joint  Meeting  of  the  Three  Commissions 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  30,  9:00  A.M.,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Joint  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Commission  on  Curricula  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Education. 

Presiding  Officer — A.  W.  Clevenger,  High  School  Visitor,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  and  President  of  the  Association. 

General  Theme:  Accrediting  Procedures  in  a  Democracy. 

Address:  Eugene  B.  Elliott,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Address:  Willard  W.  Beatty,  Director  of  Education,  Office  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Address:  George  P.  Tuttle,  Registrar,  University  of  Illinois, Urbana,  Illinois. 

Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  29,  2100  P.M.,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Chairman — President  H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  “The  Curriculum  in  the  University” — Dean  C.  H.  Oldfather,  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska. 

3.  “The  Curriculum  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College” — Rev.  Alphonse  M. 
ScHWiTALLA,  S.J.,  St.  Louis  University. 

4.  “Programs  in  Physical  Education” — Dr.  D.  Oberteufper,  Ohio  State 
University. 

5.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission — Dean  A.  J.  Brumbaugh, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

6.  Rqx)rts  of  Representatives  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  Appointed  to  Conunittees  of  the  Commission  on  Curricula  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Education. 

a.  Committee  on  Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers — President  H.  M. 
Gage,  Coe  College. 

b.  Committee  on  Studies  in  Certain  Curricula  Fields — Mathematics  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska) — Dr.  J.  G.  Masters,  Formerly  Principal  of  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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7.  Final  Reports  of  Committees  in  Charge  of  Supervision  of  Various  Experi-  I 
ments  Approved  by  the  Association.  | 

a.  Chicago  Musical  College — Dean  George  F.  Kay,  State  University  of  I 

Iowa.  I 

b.  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago — Dean  George  F.  Kay.  I 

c.  Colorado  State  College  of  Education — Dean  C.  R.  Maxwell,  Univer-  I 

sity  of  Wyoming.  I 

d.  Kansas  City,  Missouri — Dr.  L.  V.  Koos,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

e.  Little  Rock  Junior  College — Dr.  H.  G.  Hotz,  University  of  Arkansas. 

/.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma — Dr.  J.  D.  Elliff,  Formerly  of  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  , 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  30,  2:00  P.M.,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM  | 

Chairman — H.  M.  Gage. 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Address’.  “Federal  Aid  to  Education” — Aubrey  Williams,  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  j 

Discussion. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Review — Dean  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  The  University  | 

of  Chicago.  ; 

4.  Election  of  Officers. 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  29,  9:30  A.M.,  SOUTH  BALL  ROOM  I 

Chairman — Otto  F.  Dubach,  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
General  Topic:  The  Year’s  Development  of  the  Cooperative  Study.  I 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine — Otto  F.  Dubach,  Chairman.  | 

2.  Progress  in  Application  of  Cooperative  Study — Reports  from  Represents-  I 

tive  States  (15  minutes  each).  I 

a.  Indiana— Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington.  i 

b.  Arkansas — M.  R.  Owens,  State  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock.  1 

c.  Oklahoma — Eli  Foster,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa.  I 

Five  minute  reports  on  state  progress  in  1939.  I 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Nine — G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary,  I 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  (To  be  acted  upon  at  business  session,  | 
Thursday,  2:00  p.m.) 

General  Discussion.  Open  to  anyone  present. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  29,  2100  P.M.,  NORTH  BALL  ROOM  f 

Chairman — Otto  F.  Dubach. 

General  Topic:  The  Cooperative  Study  in  all  its  Present  Implications.  ! 

E.  G.  Johnston,  Field  Secretary  in  North  Central  States.  j 

Mr.  Matthews,  Field  Secretary  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 

Dr.  Walter  C.  Eells,  Coordinator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Informal  Discussion.  | 

THXmSDAY,  MARCH  30,  2:00  P.M.,  NORTH  BALL  ROOM 

Chairman — Otto  F.  Dubach. 

I.  Report  of  Reconunendations  and  Suggestions  from  the  Executive  Com* 
mittee — A.  W.  Clevenger,  President  of  the  North  Central  Association. 
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2.  Reports  of  Reviewing  Committees — Adoption  of  Approved  Lists  of  Schools. 

3.  Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations — Election  of  Officers. 

4.  Report  on  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  for  the  Ensuing 
Year — G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 

5.  New  and  Unfinished  Business. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  30,  7:30  P.M.,  NORTH  BALL  ROOM 

Conference  of  High  School  Principals  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 

Discussion  Leader — Dean  James  B.  Edmonson,  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Informal  discussion  of  selected  issues  in  secondary  education. 

Discussion  Participants —  H 

1.  V.  G.  Barnes,  Principal,  West  Side  High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

2.  Rev.  J.  J.  Edwards,  Dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science,  H 

DePaul  University,  Chicago. 

3.  Foss  Elwyn,  Principal  of  High  School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 

4.  Gerald  Kirn,  Principal,  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Council  Bluffs, 

Iowa. 

5.  H.  C.  Mardis,  Principal  Lincoln  High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

6.  J.  R.  Powell,  Assistant  Superintendent  for  High  Schools,  St.  Louis,  H 

Missouri . 

7.  G.  H.  Reavis,  Director  of  Curriculum,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

8.  W.  S.  Tatum,  Principal  of  High  School,  Fort  Ctdlins,  Colorado. 

9.  B.  C.  Tighe,  Principal,  Senior  High  School,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

10.  J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  Principal  of  Wyandotte  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 

Higher  Education.  H 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  29,  2'.00  P.M.,  SOUTH  BALL  ROOM 

Presiding  Officer — Paul  B.  Jacobson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illi-  H 

nois,  Vice-Chairman. 

1.  Roll  Call  and  Reading  of  Minutes  of  Last  Meeting — G.  W.  Willett, 

Lyons  Township  High  School,  La  Grange,  Illinois,  Secretary.  H 

2.  A  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Committees  of  the  Commissiwi — ^L.  W. 

Webb,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  Chairman. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers —  H 

L.  W.  Webb,  Chairman.  H 

a.  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  College  and  University  Preparation  of 
Secondary  School  Teachers — George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago. 

b.  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  the  Relation  of  High  Schools  to  Prepa- 
ration  of  Secondary  School  Teachers — DeWitt  Morgan,  Superintend- 
ent  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Chairman. 

“Progress  and  Proc^ures  in  Implementation  of  the  N.C.A.  Report 
on  Teacher  Training” — Harry  K.  Newburn,  State  University  of 
Iowa. 
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c.  “State  Administered  Teacher  Selection  Techniques  and  Certification”— 
John  R.  Emens,  Wayne  University,  Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  on 
Certification  of  Secondary  School  Teachers. 

d.  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Cooperative  Teacher  Education. 

1)  “A  Survey  of  Cooperative  Teacher  Training  Work  Between  Teacher 
Training  Institutions  and  Secondary  Schools  in  the  North  Central 
Association” — Samuel  Everett,  Northwestern  University,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Sub-Committee  on  Cooperative  Teacher  Education. 

2)  Panel  Discussion  of  the  Report. 

Lloyd  C.  Cook,  Ohio  State  University. 

D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Ohio  State  University. 

Samuel  Everett,  Northwestern  University. 

G.  Robert  Koopman,  State  Department  of  Education,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

E.  R.  SiFERT,  Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois. 
4.  Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  30,  2:00  P.M.,  SOUTH  BALL  ROOM 

Chairman — L.  W.  Webb. 

1.  Report  of  Committee  on  Curricular  Trends — L.  Spohn,  High  School, 
Hammond,  Indiana,  Chairman. 

a.  The  Status  of  Athletics  in  the  North  Central  Association  High  Schools— 
B.  J.  Rivett,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

b.  The  Purposes  and  Practices  of  Certain  Student  Activities  in  North 
Central  Association  High  Schools — ].  A.  Clement,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana. 

c.  Control  and  Regulation  of  Non-Athletic  Interscholastic  Activities — 
G.  W.  Willett. 

2.  Report  of  Committee  on  Functional  Organization  of  Secondary  School 
Curricula — ^John  E.  Foster,  Iowa  State  College,  Chairman. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units — ^J.  E.  Stonecipher, 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Chairman. 

a.  Units  for  American  Problems — new  publications  of  the  North  Central 
Association — ^J.  E.  Stonecipher. 

b.  “Improvement  in  Housing” — ^a  proposed  unit  for  publication — A.  W. 
Troelstrup,  New  Trier  Township  High  Schod,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

c.  “Democracy  and  Its  Competitors” — a  unit  for  high  school  students— 
Earl  S.  Kalp,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

4.  “Adjustment  of  Curricula  to  Pupil  Needs  in  the  High  School” — DeWitt 
Morgan. 

5.  Business  Meeting  of  the  Commission. 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
First  General  Session 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  3 1,  9:00  A.M.,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Presiding  Officer — Pi.  W.  Clevenger,  High  School  Visitor,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

Announcement  of  Conunittees  appointed  by  the  President — ^W.  W.  Haggard, 
Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee:  Chairman,  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  L.  B.  Hopkins, 
President,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana;  C.  H.  Oldfather,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  F.  V.  Powell,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  E.  R.  Sifert,  Principal,  Proviso 
Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

Address:  “High-School  and  Junior-College  Terminal  Courses’* — C.  S.  Boucher, 
Chancellor,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Address:  “Considerations  Relating  to  Coordination  of  Higher  Education” — ^Henry 
G.  Bennett,  President,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Still¬ 
water,  Oklahoma. 

President’s  Address:  “New  Conceptions  of  Secondary  Education  and  Their  Impli¬ 
cations  to  Higher  Education” — A.  W.  Clevenger,  High  School  Visitor, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Second  General  Session 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  3 1,  1:30  P.M.,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Presiding  Officer — A.  W.  Clevenger. 

Business  Session — Rep>orts  of  Commissions  and  Committees. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer — William  F.  Shirley,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Institutirms  of  Higher  Education — A.  J.  Brum¬ 
baugh,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education — L.  W.  Webb,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools — G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  Nominations  for  Members  of  the  Vari¬ 
ous  Commissions — W.  W.  Haggard,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  Time  and  Place  of  the  1940  Annual 
Meeting. 

Educational  Program — 

Address:  “Little  Dictator,  What  Now?” — ^A.  L.  Sachar,  National  Director  of 
the  Hillel  Foundation,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Consideration  of  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Association. 

Third  General  Session 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  3 1,  7:45  P.M.,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Presiding  Officer — C.  W.  Boardman,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 
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Introduction  of  guests  and  the  fraternal  delegates  from  the  other  regional  accred¬ 
iting  associations: 

A  delegate  representing  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

George  S.  Miller,  Tufts  College,  Medford,  Massachusetts,  representing  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Rex  Haight,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Helena,  Montana,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 

Raymond  Kent,  President,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Address:  “Some  Educational  Constants” — President  Francis  P.  Gaines,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Virginia. 

Fourth  General  Session 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  I,  QrOO.A.M.,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Presiding  Officer — A..  W.  Clevenger. 

Report  of  the  Delegates  to  the  American  Council  on  Education: 

a.  The  American  Council  on  Education  and  the  services  it  now  renders  to  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education — A.  W.  Clevenger. 

b.  The  significance  of  the  1938  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  to  secondary  education — E.  H.  Kemper  McComb. 

c.  The  significance  of  the  1938  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  to  higher  education — George  A.  Works. 

Address:  President  Alan  Valentine,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Address:  “Cooperation  in  the  Exlucation  of  Teachers  and  Administrators” — Dr. 
Ralph  Tyler,  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Introduction  of  New  Officers. 

Adjournment. 


ninth  grade  subjects  and  activities  in  N.C.A.  SCHOOLS  ^ 

J.  A.  Clxment 
University  of  Illinois 


Introductory  statement. — In  1933,  a 
study  of  the  published  aims  and  courses 
of  study  of  N.C.A.  secondary  schools 
was  made  by  our  sub-committee;  in 
1934,  a  second  study  was  made  by  them 
of  the  qualitative  nature  of  curriculum 
materials  found  in  300  courses  of  study; 
in  1935,  a  third  study,  entitled  “A  Criti¬ 
cal  Study  of  Curriculum  Offerings  in 
550  Accredited  High  Schools  in  Illinois, 
Outside  Chicago,”  was  made;  in  1936, 
a  fourth  study  consisting  of  “Problems 
Pertaining  to  the  Postgraduate  Curricu¬ 
lum”  in  927  N.C.A.  secondary  schools 
was  reported;  in  1937,  a  fifth  study  of 
323  secondary  schools  was  reported  with 
reference  to  the  “Number  and  Nature  of 
Curricula  and  Courses  of  Study  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools;”  this  sixth  report  given 
in  1938  is  concerned  with  “A  Study  of 
the  Ninth  Grade  Offerings,  Including 
the  Subjects  of  Study  and  the  Extra¬ 
curricular  Activities,  in  307  N.C.A.  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  study  per¬ 
taining  to  the  post-graduate  curriculum 
offerings  in  secondary  schools,  the  whole 
four  years*  work  of  the  high  school  has 
been  involved  in  each  of  the  previous 
investigations.  This  year’s  study  has 
been  deliberately  delimited  to  the  ninth 
grade.  One  justification  for  this  proce¬ 
dure  was  that  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  the  junior  high  schools  of  the 

iThe  full  title  of  this  paper  read  before  the 
Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  April  6, 
1938,  was  “A  Study  of  Ninth  Grade  Subjects  and 
Activities  in  307  N.C.A.  Secondary  Schools  during 
1937-1938.”  The  report  was  made  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Curricula,  in  Chicago,  April  6,  1938. 
— Thi  Editox 


6-3-3  type  have  laid  claim  to  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  purposes  and  curriculum 
offerings  in  the  ninth  grade.  It  seemed 
desirable,  therefore,  to  ascertain  so  far 
as  possible  what  the  ninth  grade  t^er- 
ings  now  are  in  the  non-junior  high 
school  types  of  secondary  schools. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  present 
study,  therefore,  were  (i)  to  attempt  to 
discover  the  nature  of  these  offerings; 
(2)  to  determine  the  common  practices 
with  reference  to  a  single  curriculum  or 
differentiated  curriculums;  (3)  to  note 
the  nature  and  range  of  required  and 
elective  subjects  offered  both  within  a 
single  curriculum  and  within  differen¬ 
tiated  curriculums;  (4)  to  learn  the 
nature  and  range  of  the  so-called  extra¬ 
curricular  activities;  and  (5)  to  discover 
how  far  these  extra-curricular  activities 
are  carried  on  within  the  regular  school 
day,  and  what  credit,  if  any,  is  given 
them. 

As  in  previous  studies  made,  inquiry 
blanks  were  sent  to  479  selected  second¬ 
ary  schools  belonging  to  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association.*  Over  64  per  cent  of 
these  schools  responded.  From  Table  I 
the  distribution  to  the  states  may  be 
observed,  together  with  the  percentages 
of  replies.  The  state  representing  the 
highest  percentage  of  respondents  was 
Indiana,  being  78.78  per  cent;  next  in 
order  were  the  following:  South  Dakota, 
78.5;  Illinois,  76.5;  North  Dakota, 
72.72;  Arizona,  70.5;  New  Mexico, 
70.0;  Iowa,  67.74;  and  Kansas,  67.5. 
The  other  twelve  states  ranged  from 
42.85  to  64.0  per  cent.  The  percentage 

>  Thanks  are  due  all  schools  which  cooperated 
by  sending  data  on  the  inquiry  blanks. 
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of  rqilies  made  to  the  inquiry  blanks 
sent  out  last  year  was  54.37,  which  was 
about  ten  per  cent  lower  than  this  year. 

The  types  and  sizes  oj  schools  involved. 
— ^The  largest  number  of  schools  in  this 
study  belong  to  the  four-year  type  of 
organization,  as  is  shown  in  Table  II, 
namely,  77,9  per  cent  in  Group  I;  (en¬ 
rolling  under  500  pupils) ;  61.6  per  cent 


Group  II,  25;  and  in  the  schools  of 
Group  III,  54. 

Class  periods. — The  length  of  the 
classroom  periods  varies  somewhat  from 
school  to  school.  The  range  of  variation 
is  from  40  to  70  minutes  in  Group  I; 
36  to  60  in  Group  II;  and  40  to  60  in 
Group  III.  The  median  length  of  the 
period,  (shown  in  Table  III)  is  55  min- 


TABLE  I 

Nuicber  of  Inquiry  Blanks  Sent  Out  and  Returned 


State 

Number  of  Blanks 

Distribution  by  Size  of  Schools 
Returning  Blanks 

PeRCENTiIGI 
OF  Blanks 
Returned 

Sent  Out 

Returned 

Group  I 
(i  to 
soo) 
Pupils 

Group  II 
(501  to 
1000) 
Pupils 

Group  III 
(1001  & 
Over) 
Pupils 

Arizona  . 

17 

12 

3 

1 

70. s 

Arkansas  . 

20 

12 

S 

0 

60.0 

Colorado  . 

as 

16 

2 

0 

64.0 

Illinois  . 

64 

49 

10 

19 

76. s 

Indiana  . 

33 

26 

mm 

8 

10 

78.78 

Iowa  . 

31 

21 

IS 

3 

3 

67.74 

Kansas  . 

40 

27 

30 

4 

3 

67. S 

Michigan  . 

37 

17 

10 

6 

I 

4S.9 

Minnesota  . 

8 

4 

3 

0 

I 

50.0 

Missouri  . 

30 

9 

f 

2 

2 

45-0 

Montana  . 

IS 

8 

4 

3 

1 

S3. 33 

Nebraska  . 

29 

18 

13 

s 

1 

62.06 

New  Mexico  . 

10 

7 

6 

0 

1 

70.0 

North  Dakota  . 

11 

8 

7 

1 

0 

73.73 

Ohio  . 

43 

26 

4 

9 

13 

60.46 

Oklahoma  . 

14 

6 

S 

0 

1 

43.85 

South  Dakota  . 

14 

11 

6 

3 

3 

78.5 

West  Virginia  . 

14 

9 

3 

6 

1 

64.38 

Wisconsin  . 

as 

16 

8 

I 

7 

64.0 

Wyoming  . 

9 

S 

2 

3 

1 

S5-SS 

Total  . 

479 

307 

167 

7a 

68 

64.07 

in  Group  II  (enrolling  from  501  to  1000 
pupils) ;  and  67.6  per  cent  in  Group  III 
( enrolling  over  1 000  pupils) .  The  median 
total  enrolment  in  167  schools  of  Group 
I  was  found  to  be  347;  in  72  schools  of 
Group  II,  698;  and  in  68  schools  of 
Group  III,  1 592.  The  median  ninth  grade 
enrollment  in  Group  I  was  84;  in  Group 
II,  190;  and  in  Group  III,  379.  The 
median  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  Group  I  was  13;  in  the  schools  of 


utes  for  Group  I;  56  minutes  for  Group 
II;  and  50  minutes  for  Group  III.  The 
median  lengths  of  the  laboratory  periods 
in  the  schools  of  each  group  is  60  min¬ 
utes.  Of  course,  general  science  and 
biology  (chiefly)  are  involved  here,  and 
considerable  demonstration  rather  than 
laboratory  work  is  found,  especially  in 
the  teaching  of  the  general  science. 

It  was  difficult  to  procure  reliable  data 
concerning  the  length  of  extracurricular 
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activity  periods.  Great  variation  existed 
in  the  practices  in  different  schools,  as 
well  as  in  the  different  activities  within 
any  one  school.  However,  it  will  be  seen 
from  Table  III  that  the  median  length 
in  the  three  different  groups  of  schools 
is  somewhat  similar,  Group  I  being  45; 
Group  II,  45 ;  Group  III,  42  minutes. 


of  the  different  sized  groups  of  schools 
into  account,  the  total  number  of  pre¬ 
scribed  or  required  subjects  in  the  single 
curriculum  organization  is  rather  large. 
(See  Table  IV.)  Furthermore,  these  sub¬ 
jects  are  prescribed,  predominantly,  for 
five  periods  per  week.  The  subjects 
which  were  prescribed  by  the  largest 


TABLE  II 

Types  of  Organization,  Enrollicents,  and  Number  op  Teachers 


Group 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
Schools 
in 

Each 

Group 

Percentage  of  Schools 
in  Each  Type  of 
Organization 

Me¬ 

dian 

Toul 

En¬ 

roll¬ 

ments 

Aver¬ 

age 

Total 

En¬ 

roll¬ 

ments 

Me¬ 

dian 

Ninth 

Grade 

En¬ 

roll¬ 

ments 

Aver¬ 

age 

Ninth 

Grade 

En¬ 

roll¬ 

ments 

Me¬ 
dian 
Num¬ 
ber  of 
Teach¬ 
ers 

Aver¬ 
age 
Num¬ 
ber  of 
Teach¬ 
ers 

D 

n 

D 

D 

I  (i  to  soo)  . 

77.9 

1.8 

10.2 

347 

306 

84 

87 

■  1 

14 

II  (501  to  1000)  .... 

18. os 

61.6 

•  .  . 

20.8 

723 

190 

191 

mm 

27 

Ill  (1001  and  Over) 

67.6 

2.9 

17.6 

IS9J 

1964 

379 

429 

54 

S6 

TABLE  III 

Lengths  of  Recitation,  Laboratory,  Extracurricular  Activities,  and  Physical  Education 

I^RiODS  IN  Minutes 


Group 

Median 

Length 

of 

Regular 

Class¬ 

room 

Period 

1 

Average 

Length 

of 

Class¬ 

room 

Period 

1 

Median 

Length 

of 

Labora¬ 

tory 

Periods 

Average 

Length 

of 

Labora¬ 

tory 

Periods 

Median 
Length 
of  Ac¬ 
tivity 
Periods 
Other 
than 
Physical 
Educa¬ 
tion 

Average 
Length 
of  Ac¬ 
tivity 
Periods 
Other 
than 
Physical 
Educa¬ 
tion 

Median 

Length 

of 

Physical 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Period 

Average 

Length 

of 

Physical 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Periods 

I  (i  to  soo)  . 

SS 

SI 

60 

68 

4S 

44 

SS 

S4 

n  (soi  to  1000)  . 

S6 

S3 

60 

68 

4S 

4S 

SSS 

S3 

Ill  (1001  and  Over)  . . 

SO 

SO 

60 

6S 

42 

47 

SO 

SI 

(Considerable  variatirai,  likewise,  is  found 
in  the  fields  of  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  The  median  length  of  these 
periods  could  not  be  accurately  deter¬ 
mined.  It,  however,  lies  somewhere 
between  50  and  55  minutes. 

Prescribed  subjects  in  the  single  cur¬ 
riculum  organization.* — ^Taking  all  three 

*  Of  the  varied  definitions  or  meanings  ascribed 
to  the  word  curriculum  the  one  used  here  signifies 
those  subjects  which  are  organized  in  terms  of 
the  interests  of  different  groups  of  pupils. 


number  of  schools  in  the  ninth  grade  in 
the  three  groups  of  schools  combined 
were,  in  order  of  their  frequency,  as 
follows:  English;  mathematics  (algebra, 
algebra  or  mathematics,  mathematics 
all  taken  together);  physical  education; 
general  science;  and  civics  and  social 
science  (taken  together).  A  dozen  or 
more  other  subjects  are  included  in  the 
prescribed  lists  but  each  of  them  is 
represented  by  a  limited  number  of 
schools. 
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The  elective  subjects  (see  also  Table 
IV)  under  the  single  curriculum  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  ninth  grade  cover  quite  a 
wide  range.  Those  which  appear  with  a 
large  frequency  are  Latin,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  general  science,  business,  music 
and  art,  and  practical  arts  for  boys.  It 
is  at  once  noticeable  that  the  spread  of 
the  elective  subjects  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  the  prescribed  or 
required  subjects.  In  general,  the  elec¬ 
tives  also  call  for  five  periods  per  week. 
In  some  instances,  variations  from  one 
to  two,  or  three  and  four,  or  from  seven 
to  ten  periods  per  week  do  occur.  But 
the  number  of  schools  involved  in  each 
of  these  instances  is  comparatively  small. 

The  subjects  prescribed  in  the  gen¬ 
eral,  college  preparatory,  commercial, 
and  practical  arts  curriculum. — ^Wher¬ 
ever  differentiated  curriculums  were  of¬ 
fered  in  the  ninth  grade  (see  Table  V) 
there  are  certain  prescribed  or  required 
subjects  the  same  as  in  the  single  cur¬ 
riculum  organizati(Hi.  Such  subjects  as 
English,  mathematics  (algebra,  algebra 
or  mathematics,  mathematics),  general 
science,  social  science  (civics,  citizen¬ 
ship,  history),  and  physical  education 
are  prescribed  in  each  of  the  four  cur¬ 
riculums.  Likewise  as  in  the  case  of  the 
single  curriculum  organization,  the  great 
majority  of  the  prescriptions  are  for  five 
periods  per  week  in  all  three  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sized  groups  of  schools. 

Foreign  language  under  the  college 
preparatory  curriculum  represents  the 
outstanding  prescribed  subject  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  named  above  as  commonly 
prescribed  in  all  curriculums  offered. 
Commercial  arithmetic  and  commercial 
geography  and  business  courses  are 
prominently  represented  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  curriculum  in  addition  to  the  com¬ 
mon  or  similar  subjects  offered  in  all 
curriculums.  In  the  practical  arts  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  only  distinctive  feature  is 
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the  increased  amount  of  work  prescribed 
in  practical  arts  for  boys  and  girls. 

On  the  whole,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that,  while  the  practice  is  to 
list  differentiated  curriculums  in  all  of 
the  three  different  sized  groups  of  schools 
in  the  ninth  grade,  still,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  predominant  amount  of  work 
actually  prescribed  is  very  similar  in  all 
of  the  four  curriculums.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true  that  the  amount  of  pre¬ 
scribed  work  in  the  more  academic  and 
traditional  subjects  is  greater  in  the 
college  preparatory  curriculum  than  is 
true  in  the  case  of  the  general,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  practical  arts  curriculum.  The 
question  may  be  raised,  of  course,  as  to 
whether  a  constants-with-variable  type 
of  organization  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
ninth  grade,  when  accompanied  by  com¬ 
petent  guidance  and  advice  given  to 
pupils,  will  not  meet  satisfactorily  the 
situation  in  modern  secondary  schools 
without  multiplying  unduly  the  number 
of  differentiated  curriculums. 

The  elective  subjects  in  the  general, 
college'  preparatory,  commercial,  and 
practical  arts  curriculums. — From  forty 
to  fifty  different  elective  subjects  are 
indicated,  respectively,  for  the  general, 
college  preparatory,  commercial,  and 
practical  arts  curriculums  in  the  ninth 
grade.  (See  Table  VI.)  The  range  in  the 
kinds  of  electives  is  not  greatly  different 
in  the  four  curriculums.  This  condition 
is,  likewise,  true  with  reference  to  the 
schools  in  the  different  sized  groups. 
Predominantly,  the  elective  subjects 
under  the  different  curriculums  are  listed 
in  terms  of  five  periods  per  week.  Cer¬ 
tain  subjects  under  certain  curriculums 
stand  out  prominently  as  electives;  for 
example,  Latin,  mathematics,  general 
science,  practical  arts,  art,  and  music 
under  the  general  curriculum  or  in  the 
college  preparatory  curriculum;  or  gen¬ 
eral  science,  Latin,  and  practical  arts 
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TABLE  IV 


Nuioek  or  Schools  Having  Subjects  Prescribed  and  Elective  in  the  Ninth  Grade  When 
Single  Curriculum  Is  Provided^ 


Subject 

Number  of  Schools 
Prescribing  in 

Number  of  Schools 
Offerino  as  Electives  in 

Group 

Group 

1 

11 

111 

Total 

I 

II 

ma 

Toul 

Agriculture  . 

46 

34 

9 

n 

SI 

Algebra  . 

IX 

13 

70 

aa 

13 

4S 

Algebra  or  Mathematics  . 

17 

7 

3 

27 

■i 

Art  . 

a  .  . 

1 

la 

II 

la 

3S 

Auto  Mechanics  . 

3 

3 

Band  . 

IS 

11 

10 

36 

Biology  . 

4 

a 

a 

8 

Business  . 

4 

a 

14 

S7 

Chorus  . 

6 

18 

Citixenship  . 

10 

I 

S 

16 

9 

3 

I 

13 

Civics  . 

IS 

6 

8 

29 

II 

8 

9 

r8 

Commercial  Arithmetic  . 

1 

I 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Commercial  Geography  . 

I 

I 

7 

II 

6 

24 

Debate  . 

3 

3 

Drama  . 

. . 

a 

^BB 

2 

Economics  . 

a 

a 

.  . 

^BB 

2 

2 

Electricity  . 

.  . 

2 

4 

English  . 

IIS 

34 

36 

i8S 

•• 

•  • 

Foreign  Languages  . 

s 

5 

.  , 

* , 

French  . 

8 

8 

II 

27 

General  Science  . 

47 

7 

13 

67 

39 

aa 

ao 

81 

German  . 

,  * 

3 

6 

12 

ai 

Glee  Club  . 

,  . 

9 

4 

13 

Guidance  . 

a 

•• 

2 

a 

•• 

•  • 

a 

Health  . 

S 

S 

3 

13 

4 

31 

3S 

History  . 

I 

1 

1 

3 

9 

30 

Home  Economics  . 

I 

I 

32 

7 

los 

Latin  . 

I 

I 

2 

34 

29 

127 

Mathematics  . 

17 

6 

S 

a8 

8 

mm 

30 

Mechanical  Drawing  . 

7 

Bl 

23 

Music  . 

4 

6 

13 

2 

33 

Occupations  . 

, 

, 

■fl 

,  , 

■9 

a 

Orch^ra  . 

10 

10 

10 

30 

Physical  Education  . 

19 

mm 

80 

I 

I 

3 

S 

Physiology  . 

■9 

I 

■9 

8 

3 

I 

4 

Practical  Arts  for  Boys  and  Girls 

4 

mm 

26 

Practical  Arts  for  Boys . 

36 

16 

17 

69 

Related  Art  . 

HM 

Religious  Education  . 

HH 

3 

3 

Shop  . 

BH 

9 

10 

II 

30 

Smith-Hughes  . 

BM 

a 

a 

Social  Science  . 

6 

8 

17 

7 

2 

4 

13 

Spanish  . 

I 

8 

s 

6 

19 

Speech  . 

4 

4 

State  History  . 

3 

,  , 

,  , 

3 

a 

a 

Typing . 

,  , 

7 

a 

9 

Vocations  . 

i 

I 

7 

s 

12 

Woodwork  . 

•• 

s 

6 

11 

I  All  subjects  (both  prescribed  and  elective)  have  as  a  rule  five  class  periods  per  week  in  all 
Khools  of  all  three  groups.  The  exceptions  are  Music  (various  courses),  Physical  Education  and  Health, 
and  occasionally  General  Science  and  Practical  Arts. 


k 
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under  the  commercial  curriculum. 
Throughout  all  of  the  different  curricu- 
lums,  Latin  is  the  most  conspicuous  elec¬ 
tive  subject. 

The  practical  question  may  again  be 


for  all  pupils,  and  then  allow  for  dif¬ 
ferences  of  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
needs  of  pupils  through  elective  subjects 
chosen  through  competent  guidance.  In 
this  way  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 


TABLE  V 

Nuioer  of  Schools  Having  Prescribed  Subjects  in  the  Ninth  Grade  When  Differentutd 
CuRRicuLUMs  Are  Provideo  (All  Groups  Combined)' 


College  Practical 

General  Preparatory  Commercial  Arts 
Subject  Curriculum  Curriculum  Curriculum  Curriculum 


Algebra  . 

Algebra  or  Mathematics  . 

Art  . 

Biology  . 

Bookkeeping  . 

Business  . 

Business  English  . 

Citisenship  . 

Civics  . 

Commercial  Arithmetic  . 

Commercial  Geography . 

English  . 

Foreign  Languages  . 

General  Science  . 

Grammar  . 

Guidance  . 

Health  . 

History  . 

Mathematics  . 

Music  . 

Occupations  . 

Penmanship  . 

Physical  Education  . 

Physiology  . 

Practical  Arts  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Related  Science  . 

Shorthand  . 

Social  Science  . 

Speech  . 

Spelling  . 

Vocations  . 


I  The  same  conditions  with  reference  to  the  number  of  class  periods  prevail  here  as  mentioned 
heretofore  (see  footnote  under  Table  IV). 


raised  here  in  terms  of  electives;  that  is, 
whether  the  practice  of  having  differ¬ 
entiated  curriculums  in  the  ninth  grade 
really  or  actually  enhances  the  efficiency 
of  secondary  schools.  That  is  to  say,  it 
would  seem  possible  and  profitable  to 
agree  upon  a  body  of  constant  subjects 


keep  on  multiplying  unendingly  the 
number  of  curriculums  offered  ninth 
grade  pupils. 

Activities  other  than  physical  educa- 
cation  in  vogue  in  the  ninth  grade. — For 
convenience  of  tabulation  and  discus¬ 
sion,  the  activities  in  vogue  in  the  ninth 


! 
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TABLE  VI 

Number  of  Schools  Havikg  Elective  Subjects  is  the  Ninth  Grade  When  Differentiated 
CuRRicuLUMs  Are  Provided  (All  Groups  Combined) 


Subject 

General 

Curriculum 

College 

Preparatory 

Curriculum 

Commercial 

Curriculum 

Practical 

Arts 

Curriculum 

ToUl 

Agriculture  . 

24 

16 

mU 

8 

SS 

Algebra  . 

35 

10 

61 

Animal  Husbandry  . 

2 

6 

Art  . 

36 

39 

96 

Auto  Mechanics . 

2 

3 

8 

Band  . 

33 

30 

14 

BH 

66 

Biology  . 

13 

24 

II 

47 

Bookkeeping  . 

3 

. . 

S 

Business  . 

27 

19 

8 

II 

65 

Cabinet  Making  . 

•• 

3 

4 

Choir  . 

3 

4 

Chorus  . 

16 

II 

II 

59 

Citizenship  . 

4 

3 

4 

27 

Civics  . 

8 

6 

7 

7 

38 

Commercial  Arithmetic  . 

13 

II 

4 

4 

32 

Commercial  Geography  . 

13 

7 

7 

7 

33 

Commercial  Law  . 

2 

, . 

2 

Corrective  Reading  . 

2 

2 

6 

Debate  . 

2 

2 

6 

Drafting  . 

3 

3 

5 

Drama  . 

3 

3 

2 

10 

Electricity  . 

.  . 

3 

3 

Farm  Mechanics  . 

4 

3 

s 

13 

Foundry  . 

3 

4 

Freehand  Drawing  . 

3 

3 

4 

French  . 

30 

33 

18 

83 

General  Science  . 

44 

40 

36 

239 

German  . 

10 

2 

27 

Glee  Club  . 

5 

25 

Grammar  . 

2 

Guidance  . 

4 

Health  . 

5 

History  . 

24 

30 

II 

70 

Home  Economics  . 

87 

66 

39 

339 

Horticulture  . 

I 

,  , 

z 

Latin  . 

66 

47 

34 

27 

274 

Mathematics  . 

39 

14 

10 

8 

6x 

Mechanical  Drawing  . 

14 

13 

7 

7 

40 

Metal  . 

10 

2 

,  , 

3 

24 

Modem  Languages  . 

•  • 

9 

Music  . 

19 

23 

8 

42 

Occupations  . 

3 

Orchestra  . 

24 

30 

16 

9 

69 

Pattern  Making  . 

.  . 

5 

5 

Penmanship  . 

2 

II 

Physical  Education  . 

4 

2 

23 

Physiology  . 

3 

Practical  Arts  . 

so 

40 

32 

29 

252 

Printing  . 

3 

,  , 

3 

4 

Public  Speaking  . 

7 

6 

3 

3 

18 

Shop . 

23 

13 

23 

10 

58 

Shorthand  . 

4 

4 

Social  Science  . 

7 

10 

5 

s 

27 

SocioloRv  . 

2 

Spanish  . 

11 

10 

TI 

39 

Spelling  . 

4 

3 

9 

Typing . 

7 

9 

Vocations  . 

3 

5 

5 

29 

Woodwork  . 

6 

6 

H 

1  7 

1 

25 
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grade  have  been  classified  imder  different  social  and  semi-social  clubs;  hobby  clubs 
categories,  such  as  the  following:  sub-  and  miscellaneous  clubs  (combined); 
ject  clubs;  music  clubs;  general  pupil  and  out-of-school  allied  organizations, 
participation  school  ^nsored  activities;  From  Table  VII  it  will  be  noted  that 

TABLE  VII 

Fkequencies  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Activities  Other  Than  Physical  Education  oi 

THE  Ninth  Grade 


Names  of  Activities  Offered 

Number  or  Schools  Having  Different 
Activities  under  Each  Group 

Total 

Under  Subject  Group 

Group  I 
(i  to  500) 

Group  II 
(501  to  1000) 

Group  III 
(1001  and  over) 

Subject  clubs: 

Agriculture  . 

3 

2 

5 

Art  . 

a 

4 

7 

13 

Civics  . 

a 

a 

3 

7 

Commercial  . 

3 

S 

3 

II 

Economics  . 

I 

a 

1 

4 

French  . 

a 

3 

3 

8 

German  . 

I 

3 

3 

Grammar  or  Language  . 

1 

4 

4 

History  . 

I 

I 

2 

Home  Economics  . 

36 

5 

9 

Latin  . 

9 

6 

7 

Mathematics  . 

3 

a 

2 

Practical  Arts  . 

i 

a 

2 

Public  Speaking-Speecb-Oratory 

17 

5 

2 

24 

Science  . 

16 

3 

7 

26 

Spanish  . . . 

4 

I 

2 

7 

Music  Clubs: 

A  Capella  Choir  . 

3 

2 

5 

10 

Band  . 

90 

37 

32 

IS9 

Chorus  . 

45 

13 

12 

70 

Crescendo  . 

a 

I 

I 

4 

Drum  and  Bugle  Corps . 

2 

I 

3 

German  Band  . 

1 

I 

1 

3 

Glee  Club  . 

77 

24 

17 

118 

Music  . 

38 

IS 

62 

Operetta  . 

2 

I 

4 

Orchestra  . 

63 

28 

I19 

Quartette  . 

a 

3 

s 

Sextette  . 

I 

I 

3 

General  PupU  Participation: 

Assembly  . 

6 

5 

13 

Debate  or  Forensics  . 

30 

12 

12 

54 

Declamation  . 

8 

3 

4 

IS 

Dramatics  . 

64 

22 

lOS 

First  Aid . 

3 

I 

5 

Forum  . 

1 

I 

3 

Freshmen  . 

a 

1 

4 

Home  Room  . 

7 

8 

5 

20 

Honor  . 

a 

I 

5 

8 

Intramurals  . 

7 

a 

5 

14 

Journalism  . 

11 

3 

5 

19 

Library  . 

5 

3 

7 

IS 
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TABLE  VII  (Continued) 


Names  or  Activities  Offeeed 
Under  Subject  Group 

Number  of  Schools  Havino  Different 
Activities  under  Each  Group 

Group  1 
(i  to  soo) 

Group  II 
(501  to  1000) 

Group  III 
(1001  and  over) 

Literary  . 

4 

I 

6 

Marionettes  . 

.  • 

3 

Pageants  . 

I 

4 

Pep  Clubs  . 

12 

8 

6 

Publications  . 

i6 

13 

13 

Red  Cross . 

. . 

1 

I 

Safety  Patrol  . 

6 

3 

5 

Service  Club . 

2 

3 

2 

Student  Council  . 

19 

7 

8 

Social  and  Semi-Social: 

Courtesy  . 

2 

X 

. . 

Dance  . 

3 

I 

2 

Friendship  . 

3 

I 

Social  . 

3 

I 

I 

Hobbies  and  Miscellaneous: 

Archery  . 

I 

I 

2 

Art  and  Needle . 

3 

I 

I 

Aviation  . 

I 

I 

6 

Bird  Study  . 

3 

I 

Camera  . 

10 

5 

II 

Casting  . 

I 

I 

I 

Checkers  . 

I 

I 

3 

Chess  . 

I 

I 

6 

Handicraft  . 

I 

2 

4 

International  correspondence  .. 

I 

3 

2 

Isaac  Walton  . 

.. 

3 

I 

Knitting  . 

I 

I 

4 

Modeling  . 

3 

I 

3 

Movie  Clubs  . 

1 

I 

4 

Nature  . 

1 

3 

3 

Radio  . 

4 

4 

5 

Scenic  . 

S 

3 

Stamp  . 

3 

3 

10 

Thrift  . 

,  , 

I 

I 

Wranglers  . 

I 

•  • 

2 

Outside  Organizations 

Allied  with  School 

A.A . 

2 

I 

3 

Allied  Youth  . 

3 

I 

I 

Boy  Scout  . 

7 

2 

3 

Camp  Fire  . 

I 

I 

1 

FJ.A . 

33 

4 

4 

G.A.A . 

19 

10 

4 

Girb  League . 

1  2 

I 

I 

Girl  Reserves  . 

33 

IS 

13 

Girl  Scouts  . 

4 

I 

1 

HiTri  . 

1 

1 

I 

Hi  Y  . 

17 

10 

12 

Pan  American  . 

1 

I 

3 

Y.M.CA . 

I 

3 

Y.W.CA . 

I 

2 

4  H  . 

4 

3 

2 
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sixteen  subject  clubs  were  reported,  home 
economics  having  the  greatest  number, 
namely  50;  science  had  26;  public  speak¬ 
ing  24,  and  Latin  22.  It  is  likely  that 
the  report  from  the  schools  is  not  com¬ 
plete.  In  any  event,  enough  schools  in¬ 
dicated  the  existence  of  clubs  to  justify 
the  statement  that  there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  organization 
of  a  fairly  large  scatter  of  subject  clubs 
in  the  ninth  grade.  On  the  whole,  this 
tendency  is  about  the  same  in  all  three 
of  the  different  sized  groups  of  schools. 

Music  clubs  exist  with  considerable 
frequency,  with  band,  orchestra,  and 
glee  clubs  clearly  leading  in  number. 

The  activities  catalogued  under  gen¬ 
eral  pupil  participation  are  quite  diver¬ 
sified  in  nature  because  of  the  composite 
character  of  the  general  caption  used. 
Dramatics  leads  the  list,  with  debate  or 
forensics,  publications,  and  student 
council  following  in  frequency.  More 
than  twenty  different  general  pupil  par¬ 
ticipation  activities  were  reported. 

Twenty  hobby  and  miscellaneous 
activities  appeared  in  the  lists  reported, 
with  camera  clubs  taking  quite  the  lead, 
followed  in  frequency  by  stamp  and 
radio  clubs.  The  frequency  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  activities  was  somewhat  greater, 
relatively  considered,  in  the  largest  group 
of  schools. 

The  out-of-school  organizations  allied 
with  the  school  represent  a  rather  wide 
range  of  interests — fifteen  of  such  types 
of  activities  having  been  reported.  The 
Girl  Reserves  had  the  largest  number; 
the  Hi  Y  was  next  in  frequency;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  G.A.A.  and  the  F.F.A. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
the  remaining  number  of  the  different 
allied  activities  were  represented  with 
about  equal  frequency.  For  the  schools 
(Bering  activities  under  the  organized 
single  curriculum  type  the  percentage 
of  schools  having  a  definitely  organized 


program  on  school  time  varied  some¬ 
what.  In  the  case  of  the  schods  under 
Group  I,  61.7  per  cent  offered  a  defi¬ 
nitely  organized  program;  in  the  case 
of  Group  II,  42.1  per  cent;  in  the  case 
of  Group  III,  18.5  per  cent. 

Frequencies  of  the  different  kind  of 
activities  in  health  and  physical  eduas- 
tion. — A  wide  range  of  activities  in 
health  and  physical  education  was  found. 
It  is  possible  that  not  all  of  the  varieties 
in  this  field  were  reported.  From  the 
summarization  made  in  Table  VIII,  it 
will  be  seen  that  basketball  stands  out 
most  prominently  of  all,  there  being 
over  200  instances;  track  and  field 
represented  135  instances;  football  125; 
and  volley  ball  108.  A  range  of  3$  total 
activities  was  represented.  Such  games 
as  baseball,  tennis  and  soft  ball  were 
found  to  be  relatively  frequent.  Soccer 
and  touch-football  were  somewhat  less 
frequent.  Calisthenics,  drills,  and  setting 
up  exercises  were  really  more  prominent 
than  would  have  been  expected.  As  would 
be  anticipated,  perhaps,  swimming  was 
more  prominently  represented  in  Group 
III,  or  the  largest  sized  schools,  than 
in  the  two  smaller  sized  groups. 

There  were  sixteen  other  activities 
listed  but  no  school  had  more  than  one 
such  listing.  The  sixteen  included  cat- 
ball,  ice  hockey,  pinball,  quoit,  tennis, 
jui  jitsu,  handball,  rifle  range,  fencing, 
horseback  riding,  etc.  Some  individual 
schools  reported  as  high  as  forty  to  fifty 
activities  in  health  and  phy^cal  educa¬ 
tion. 

Number  of  schools  offering  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  organized  curriculums,  and 
percentage  of  schools  giving  credit  for 
organized  activities. — In  Group  I,  almost 
70  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  the 
single  type  of  curriculum;  in  Group  II, 
S3  per  cent;  in  Group  III,  56  per  cent. 

In  Group  I,  74  per  cent  of  the  schools 
responding  indicated  that  they  gave 
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credit  for  activities  offered;  in  Group  II, 
47  per  cent;  and  in  Group  III,  48  per 
cent. 

General  summary  of  results  or  find¬ 
ings. — The  results  based  upon  the  re> 
turns  of  307  secondary  schools  belonging 
to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  are  included 
in  this  study.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the 
schools  to  which  inquiry  blanks  were 


sent  out  made  usable  replies.  13.35 
cent  of  the  schools  included  in  the  study 
had  the  three-year  type  of  organization; 
69.03  per  cent  the  four-year  type;  1.5 
per  cent,  the  five-year  type;  and  16.2 
per  cent  the  six-year.  The  median  total 
enrollment  of  the  schools  in  Group  I 
was  347;  in  Group  II,  698;  in  Group 
III,  1592.  The  median  ninth  grade  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  schools  of  Group  I  was 
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Frequencies  or  Difterent  Kinds  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
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84;  in  Group  II,  190,  and  in  Group  III, 
379.  The  median  total  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  employed  in  the  schools  in  Group  I 
was  13;  in  Group  II,  25;  and  in  Group 
III,  54. 

The  range  of  variation  reported  for 
the  length  of  classroom  periods  was 
from  36  to  70  minutes.  The  median 
length  was  about  55  minutes,  and  the 
mode  was  60.  The  median  length  of 
activity  periods  other  than  physical  edu¬ 
cation  was  reported  as  45  minutes  in 
Groups  I  and  II  and  42  minutes  in 
Group  III ;  and  for  activities  in  physical 
education  55  minutes  in  Group  I  and  II, 
and  50  in  Group  III. 

As  to  curriculum  offerings,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  can  be  made:  About  70 
per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  that 
their  curriculum  organization  was  of  the 
single  type.  While  there  was  consider¬ 
able  variation  as  to  the  kinds  of  sub¬ 
jects  prescribed  or  required  under  the 
single  t3T5e  of  organization,  nevertheless, 
on  the  whole,  English,  mathematics, 
general  science,  social  science,  and  physi¬ 
cal  education  were  predominantly  repre¬ 
sented.  Most  of  these  prescribed  subjects 
were  for  five  periods  per  week. 

Naturally,  the  elective  subjects  allowed 
under  the  single  curriculum  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  represented  a  wider  range 
than  was  the  case  under  the  prescribed 
subjects.  Latin,  algebra,  general  science, 
home  economics,  business,  practical  arts 
for  boys,  music,  and  art  represented  the 
highest  frequencies  of  mention.  While 
the  periods  per  week  did  vary  for  some 
subjects  from  two  to  three  to  seven  or 
ten,  on  the  whole  the  predominant  indi¬ 
cation  for  elective  subjects  was  five 
periods  per  week. 

Again,  wherever  the  differentiated 
type  of  curriculums  was  in  vogue  in 
schools,  the  respective  prescribed  sub¬ 
jects  were  indicated.  The  outstanding 
observation  to  be  made  relative  to  pre¬ 
scribed  subjects  under  differentiated  cur¬ 


riculums  is  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
not  greatly  different  from  those  pre¬ 
scribed  under  the  single  type  of  curricu¬ 
lum  organization.  Obviously,  some  vari¬ 
ations  do  occur,  as,  for  example,  Latin 
or  algebra  in  the  case  of  the  college 
preparatory  curriculum,  or  commercial 
geography  and  commercial  arithmetic 
under  the  commercial  curriculum. 

Naturally,  one  raises  the  question,  in 
the  light  of  these  practices,  as  to  what 
relative  virtue  or  merit  is  to  be  found 
in  listing  more  than  one  curriculum  in 
the  ninth  grade,  providing  students  are 
well  advised  in  their  choice  of  subjects 
to  be  pursued.  Furthermore,  there  seems 
to  be  little  justification  for  making  any 
distinction  between  the  ninth  grade 
pupils  on  this  count  whether  they  be 
found  in  the  three-year  junior  high 
school,  or  the  four-year  senior  high 
school,  or  in  any  other  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which  includes  the  ninth  grade. 

About  fifty  different  elective  subjects 
were  reported  under  the  different  kinds 
of  differentiated  curriculums,  in  the  three 
sized  groups  of  schools.  With  a  limited 
number  of  exceptions,  the  range  of  elec¬ 
tives  in  the  ninth  grade  is  not  greatly 
different  from  that  under  the  differen¬ 
tiated  curriculums.  Similar  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  relative  to  the  prescribed 
subjects  under  the  differentiated  cur¬ 
riculums,  the  problem  is  again  raised 
here  whether,  so  far  as  the  ninth  grade 
is  concerned,  irrespective  of  the  type  of 
organization  of  the  school,  there  is  much, 
if  any,  gain  or  merit  in  having  more 
than  a  single  type  of  curriculum  organi¬ 
zation,  providing  always  that  pupils  be 
intelligently  advised  and  guided  in  their 
choice  and  pursuit  of  ninth  grade  offer¬ 
ings. 

Comments  made  by  respondents  rela¬ 
tive  to  curriculum  offerings  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Two  diplomas  are  given  in  our 
school.”  “Even  in  the  case  of  the  college 
preparatory  curriculum,  certain  Fresh- 
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man  subjects  may  be  taken  in  other 
than  the  Freshman  year.”  “Three  dif¬ 
ferentiated  curriculums  are  offered  but 
no  differentiated  extra-curriculum  activi¬ 
ties  are  required.”  “In  our  single  cur¬ 
riculum  type  of  organization,  French 
and  Latin  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 
Only  pupils  in  the  upper  one-third  of 
the  eighth  grade  work  may  take  these 
in  the  ninth  grade.  Some  other  pupils 
wait  until  the  tenth  grade,  and  in  this 
instance  the  lower  fifty  per  cent  are  dis¬ 
couraged  from  pursuing  this  work.  The 
practice  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  alge¬ 
bra,  except  that  it  is  offered  each  year.” 
“We  do  not  insist  on  the  choice  of  any 
particular  curriculum  during  the  ninth 
grade,  since  our  pupils  come  to  us  from 
quite  varying  conditions,  and  since  the 
pupils’  interests  and  choices  of  subjects 
are  largely  in  the  making.”  The  manual 
received  from  one  high  school  read  as 
follows:  “The  required  and  elective  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years  are  the  same  for  all  four  courses,” 
— (college  preparatory  curriculum,  com¬ 
mercial,  normal  training,  and  non-aca¬ 
demic).  These  subjects  were  English, 
algebra  or  mathematics,  and  general  sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  electives  were  Latin  or 
practical  arts. 

In  a  letter  received  from  a  sizeable 
high  school  located  in  the  middle  west, 
the  following  statement  was  made:  “In 
reality  about  all  we  require  any  more 
...  in  the  high  school  is  four  years  of 
English.  Of  course  some  Social  Sciences 
are  required  of  nearly  everybody.  After 
taking  English,  students  elect  anything 
they  want  and  may  go  on  through  and 
graduate  in  that  fashion.  .  .  .  Upwards 
of  ninety  per  cent  of  our  students  take 
a  most  excellent  course  in  this  way,  for 
we  do  an  enormous  amount  of  what  we 
think  of  as  educational  guidance.  .  .  . 
Slightly  more  than  seventy  per  cent  of 
our  students  go  to  college.  .  .  .  We  have 
almost  as  many  different  courses  as  we 


have  students  entering.  .  .  .  Our  activi¬ 
ties  are  open  to  all  but  no  credit  is  given, 
although  record  is  made  of  the  work.” 

As  a  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  both 
in  the  case  of  the  schools  having  the 
single  type  of  curriculum  organization 
as  well  as  in  the  schools  having  the  dif¬ 
ferentiated  type  of  curriculum  organi¬ 
zation,  pupil  activities  are  rather  numer¬ 
ous,  as  well  as  varied.  Forty-three  activi¬ 
ties  listed  but  once  by  any  school  were 
found  in  addition  to  those  that  were 
tabulated  previously  in  this  study.  Cer¬ 
tain  activities  other  than  health  and 
physical  education  appear  with  much 
greater  frequency  than  others,  such,  for 
example,  as  home  economics,  science, 
and  public  speaking  under  the  subject 
clubs;  or  band,  orchestra  and  glee  club 
under  the  music  clubs;  or  dramatics, 
debates,  and  school  publications  under 
the  general  pupil  participation  activi¬ 
ties.  This  predominance  or  high  fre¬ 
quency  of  activities  also  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  activities  in  the  field  of 
health  and  physical  education,  as,  for 
example,  basketball,  track  and  field, 
football  and  volley  ball.  Calisthenics  and 
formal  drill  exercises  still  remain  with 
a  relatively  high  degree  of  frequency. 

Significant  comments  made  by  respec¬ 
tive  respondents  were  of  the  following 
sort:  “All  activities  are  elective.”  “It 
is  necessary  to  have  a  supervised  noon 
hour  activity  program  due  to  local  con¬ 
ditions.”  “All  of  the  activities  are  elec¬ 
tive  except  home  economics  and  agri¬ 
culture.”  “Ninth  grade  pupils  are  not 
eligible  for  activities  outside  of  basket¬ 
ball.”  “Only  a  total  of  one  credit  can 
be  earned  in  activities  but  this  may  be 
counted  toward  graduation.”  “Since  our 
school  day  consists  of  six  periods,  all 
activities  other  than  physical  education 
are  scheduled  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  day.  Most  of  our  activities  are 
carried  on  outside  of  the  regular  school 
hours.”  “We  are  obliged  to  use  an 
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ox-car-day  type  of  activity  program  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  recognition  of 
activities  in  our  state  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning.”  “We  are 
planning  now  an  activity  program  for 
our  school  based  upon  the  best  theory 
available  and  accepted.”  “Our  tendency 
is  not  to  make  any  marked  distinction 
between  other  regular  school  work  and 
the  activities.” 

General  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions. — Partly  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
ascertained  through  this  study,  partly 
on  the  basis  of  current  justifiable  theory 
and  existing  conditions  of  reorganized 
secondary  education  throughout  the 
country,  the  following  conclusions  and 
recommendations  are  made. 

I.  Almost  70  per  cent  of  the  schools 
which  replied  indicated  that  they  now 
have  in  vogue  the  single  type  of  cur¬ 
riculum  reorganization  in  the  ninth 
grade.  On  the  whole,  this  appears  to  be 
defensible,  providing  due  care  is  taken 
to  advise  and  direct  students  carefully 
upon  their  entrance  to  ninth  grade  work 
in  any  type  of  high  school  organization, 
three-year  junior  high  school,  four-year 
senior  high  school,  the  five-  or  six-year 
type,  or  any  other  form  of  organization. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
at  present  little  justification  in  regard¬ 
ing  the  needs  and  interests  and  aptitudes 
of  pupils  as  different  in  the  case  of  the 
ninth  grade  of  junior  high  schools  from 
those  of  pupils  in  the  four-year  high 
schools.  In  other  words,  whatever  is 
claimed  to  be  done  for  pupils  in  the 
reorganized  ninth  grade  of  the  best 
junior  high  schools  should  also  be  done 
for  all  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere.  The  single  cur¬ 
riculum  or  else  its  modified  form  appears 
to  be  adapted  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
pupils  under  intelligent  guidance  and, 
therefore,  avoids  the  necessity  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  curriculums  unnecessarily  in  the 
case  of  ninth  grade  pupils  anywhere. 


2.  In  actual  practice,  it  was  found, 
upon  examination  of  the  single  curricu¬ 
lum  and  of  the  differentiated  curricu¬ 
lums,  that  the  prescribed  or  required 
work  in  both  types  of  organization  for 
the  ninth  grade  represented,  on  the 
whole,  similar  subject  offerings.  That  is, 
the  prescribed  subjects,  in  the  large, 
were  similar  for  the  ninth  grade  whether 
outlined  under  the  single  curriculum, 
or  under  differentiated  curriculums,  as, 
for  exanqile,  the  so-called  general,  cd- 
lege  preparatory,  commercial,  or  prac¬ 
tical  arts  types.  It  is  true  that  smne 
variation  was  allowed  imder  the  differ¬ 
entiated  type  of  curriculumis.  Outside 
of  certain  administrative  claims  that  can 
be  made,  it  appears  that  these  variations 
could  be  cared  for  through  electives 
under  intelligent  guidance.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  not  intended  as  an  argument  for 
dead  uniformity  in  the  ninth  grade  work 
of  all  schools.  But  it  does  appear  that 
differentiated  or  multiple  curriculums  do 
not  necessarily  meet  the  needs  of  pupils 
in  the  ninth  grade  level,  and,  furt^r- 
more,  that  the  needs  of  ninth  grade 
pupils  in  junior  (6-3-3,  or  6-4-4  plan, 
for  example)  and  non-junior  high  s^ool 
organizations  are  similar  and  that, 
therefore,  an  equal  effort  should  be  made 
to  give  them  suitable  curriculum  offer- 
ings.Too  frequently,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  ninth  grade  work  of  the  four- 
year  high  school  was  in  need  of  less 
reorganization  and  re-adaptation  than 
was  the  case  in  the  ninth  grade  of  junior 
high  schools. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  criticisms  that 
some  persons  have  made  against  junior 
high  schools  in  the  past  has  been  that 
activities  have  been  given  an  undue 
share  of  attention.  From  the  data  pre¬ 
viously  presented  in  this  study,  it  will 
be  noted  that,  along  with  both  the  single 
type  and  the  differentiated  types  of  cur¬ 
riculums,  considerable  provision  was 
made  with  reference  to  both  the  number 
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and  kind  of  activities  offered.  It  is  true 
that,  though  the  total  number  of  activi¬ 
ties  offered  was  rather  large,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  study,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modal 
emphasis  was  placed  on  a  relatively  few 
outstanding  activities  in  the  ninth  grade. 

Previously,  the  country  over,  there 
has  been  a  distinct  tendency  to  think 
of  curriculum  offerings  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  same  in  the  classroom  as 
quite  distinct  from  extra-curriculum 
activities.  In  the  present  study,  there 
is  concrete  evidence  to  show  that 
classroom  activities  and  so-called  extra¬ 
classroom  activities  represent  simply  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  and  aspects  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  unified  and  correlated  purposes 
of  the  secondary  school  as  a  whole.  Evi¬ 
dence,  moreover,  was  found  in  this  study 
of  an  increasing  tendency  toward  having 
organized  activity  programs  on  school 
time,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  some  credit  is  given  for  the 
same  to  pupils. 

4.  On  the  whole,  the  findings  of  this 
study  indicate  that  the  work  offered  in 
the  ninth  grade,  both  in  the  classroom 
and  outside  of  the  regular  classroom 
period  has  been  modified  and  modern¬ 
ized  so  as  to  meet,  in  some  respects,  the 
needs  of  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade  better 
than  was  done  a  few  decades  or  more 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  organized  program 
having  to  do  with  either  the  curriculum 
or  activity  offerings  in  the  ninth  grade 
is  regarded  primarily  as  a  preparation 
for  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade 
work.  The  North  Central  Association 
has  already  made  provision  for  accredit¬ 


ing  pupils  on  the  basis  of  either  twelve 
college  entrance  units  from  the  three- 
year  senior  high  school,  or  sixteen  units 
from  the  four-year  senior  high  schod. 
Since  the  attitudes,  needs,  and  interests 
of  pupils  on  the  ninth  grade  level  every¬ 
where  are  quite  similar  despite  the  type 
of  school  organization,  it  is  questionable 
whether,  in  either  the  junior  high  school 
or  the  non-junior  high  school  set-ups, 
the  nature  of  the  work  offered  should 
be  influenced  by  or  dictated  to  largely 
by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

In  brief  resume,  four  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  herein  proposed,  namely:  that 
curriculums  in  the  ninth  grade  work 
shall  not  be  unduly  multiplied,  and  that, 
if  possible,  a  single  curriculum  or  a 
modified  constants-with-variable  curricu¬ 
lum,  accompanied  by  wise  direction  of 
pupils  in  their  choice  of  subjects,  be 
employed ;  secondly,  that  as  rich  a  com¬ 
mon  body  of  subjects  and  activities  be 
offered  to  all  pupils  in  ninth  grade  as 
possible,  through  options  or  electives 
allowing  some  provision  for  individual 
differences  of  pupils;  in  the  third  place, 
to  make  as  large  provision  as  possible 
for  an  organized  program  of  activities 
closely  allied  with  the  subjects  taught; 
and,  lastly,  to  allow  the  ninth-grade 
work  of  our  secondary  schools  to  stand 
largely  on  its  own  merits,  rather  than  to 
be  influenced  so  largely  as  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  by  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  and  standards.  This  regulation 
should  apply  equally  to  the  work  offered 
in  junior  and  non-junior  high  schools 
providing  the  work  offered  is  equally 
well  organized  and  administered. 


EXPERIMENTAL  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  UNITS^ 

I.  INTRODUCTION 
J.  E.  Stoneciphzk,  Des  Moines 


During  the  past  three  years,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Experimental  College  Entrance 
Units  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has 
interested  itself  in  the  problem  of  giving 
high  school  pupils  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  operation  of  our  American  govern¬ 
ment.  This  interest  is  centered  in  what 
actually  goes  on.  The  verbal  descrip¬ 
tions  of  our  governmental  institutions, 
have  not  been  the  concern  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  this  connection.  The  work 
that  the  committee  has  done  has  been 
steadily  focused  upon  the  scene  as  it  is, 
rather  than  upon  the  vision  which  the 
originators  of  our  plan  of  government 
saw  at  the  birth  of  democracy  or  at  any 
later  stage  of  democracy’s  development. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  committee. 
Miss  Marjorie  Morse  worked  during 
the  year  i93S“36  to  get  an  answer  to  the 
question  whether  such  an  unveiled  and 
at  the  same  time  authentic  piciare  could 
be  obtained  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  effort.  Her  experiences  in  unearthing 
information  convinced  her  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  could  be  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  April,  1936,  she  convinced  the 
committee  and  the  parent  Commission 
on  Curricula.  As  a  consequence,  the 
committee  enlisted  the  services  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Carrothers  and  Mr.  Edward  Krug. 
These  men  were  commissioned  to  pre¬ 
pare  units  on  the  civil  service  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  respectively.  A  more  extended  de¬ 
scription  of  the  units  was  given  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
April,  1937,  and  may  be  read  in  the 

1  Presented  to  the  Commission  on  Curricula 
April  7,  1938. — Th*  Editor. 


Quarterly  of  January,  1938.  The  inter¬ 
est  and  favorable  comments  at  that  time 
encouraged  the  committee  to  continue 
its  project.  The  units  were  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  classroom  sets  were  made 
available  for  trial  use.  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity  High  School,  Chilton,  VVis.,  Day- 
ton  ( Fairview) ,  Des  Moines  ( Roosevelt) , 
Detroit  (Northwestern),  Grosse  Pointe, 
La  Grange,  Marshalltown,  New  Trier, 
Shaker  Heights,  and  Tulsa  used  one  or 
both  units  and  have  reported  results 
and  opinions. 

The  committee  has  added  to  the 
experimentaticm  pressed  last  year  by 
including  evaluation  tests  of  qualitative 
nature  in  the  material  tried  out.  With 
the  help  of  the  Evaluation  Staff  of  the 
Progressive  Education  Association,  atti¬ 
tudes  tests  were  prepared  for  both  the 
Civil  Service  Unit  and  the  Taxation 
Unit.  An  information  test  was  devised 
to  accomp>any  the  Civil  Service  Unit  and 
an  Application  of  Principles  test  was 
used  in  connection  with  it  in  some  of  the 
schools.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
tests  were  keyed  for  use  with  the  newly 
developed  electrical  scoring  machine  and 
that  the  results  were  tabulated  by 
machine  scoring. 

The  significance  of  the  experimental 
units  developed  by  this  committee 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Some  of  the 
more  important  points  of  interest  are: 

I.  The  conventional  organization  of  theo¬ 
retical  and  structural  civics  is  abandoned  and 
a  study  of  functional  aspects  of  government 
substituted. 

3.  Completeness  and  accuracy  are  not  sac¬ 
rificed  for  the  sake  of  condensation  and  gen¬ 
erality. 

3.  The  pupU  is  pushed  into  the  community 
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to  discover  some  of  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment  service  which  touch  his  own  life. 

4.  A  deliberate  attempt  is  made  to  take  the 
pupil  behind  the  meaningless  forms  of  civic 
machinery  to  see  something  of  how  practical 
government  works,  without  petty  de-bunking, 
and  so  backed  by  documentation  that  the 
charge  of  prejudice  cannot  be  raised. 

5.  The  experimental  use  of  testing  devices 
to  discover  what  changes  are  taking  place  in 
the  thinking  of  pupils  may  be  encouraged  by 
these  projects. 

6.  The  units  are  considered  as  typical  source 
units  which  may  be  used  in  building  up  a 
flexible  and  thoroughly  practical  social  studies 


course  in  the  higher  grades. 

7.  Such  materials  may  point  the  way  toward 
more  realism  in  social  studies  teaching  and 
encourage  practice  in  the  same  sort  of  prob¬ 
lem  solving  in  the  schools  that  the  effective 
citizen  should  continue  to  use  in  his  decisions 
about  public  affairs  after  school  days  are  over. 

The  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
experimental  use  of  the  units  during 
the  current  semester  will  be  reported  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Carrothers,  who  has  continued 
to  work  with  the  committee  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  trying  out  the  material. 


II.  USE  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  TAXATION  UNITS 
C.  C.  CAEROTHUtS 


The  Civil  Service  unit  contains  160 
pages  and  was  distributed  about  Febru¬ 
ary  I  to  nine  high  schools,  including 
Marshalltown  (Iowa) ;  Roosevelt,  Des 
Moines;  University  of  Chicago;  Lyons 
Township,  LaGrange  (Ill.) ;  New  Trier 
Township,  Winnetka,  (Ill.);  North¬ 
western,  Detroit;  Shaker,  Shaker  Heights 
(Ohio);  Fairview,  Daytcm;  Central, 
Tulsa.  Schools  used  the  unit  in  groups 
totaling  30  to  200  pupils  Iot  periods  of 
three  to  six  weeks.  About  725  pupils 
studied  the  Civil  Service  unit.  Three 
tests  were  prepared  in  wder  to  give  the 
Committee  information  on  the  value  of 
the  unit; 

I.  An  Information  Test  of  40  items. 

3.  An  Attitudes  Test  showing  reactions  of 
pupils  toward  public  service  in  five  respects. 

Each  of  the  above  tests  were  given  both  as 
pre-  and  end-tests. 

3.  An  Application  of  Principles  Test  as 
applied  to  four  problems  in  the  civil  service, 
with  emphasis  on  consistent  thinking. 

4.  A  Teacher  report  on  activities  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  pupils  was  asked  of  each  teacher  using 
the  material. 

Only  one  test  was  made  for  pupils 
using  the  Taxation  unit — ^a  series  of 
statements  on  beliefs  in  or  attitudes 
toward  the  problem  of  Taxation.  This 
test  was  given  both  as  a  pre-  and  end- 
test.  Pre-  and  end-tests  were  not  received 


in  time  to  have  them  scored.  About  310 
sets  of  tests  in  the  Civil  Service  unit 
were  received  in  time  for  scoring  and 
summarizing. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  with 
gathering  data  on  such  aspects  of  the 
unit  as  follow: 

1.  Was  there  a  satisfactory  gain  in  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  national,  state,  and  local 
public  service?  Such  items  as  number  of 
employees,  manner  of  choice,  tenure,  com¬ 
pensation,  classification,  supervision,  evasion 
of  regulations  and  employee  organizations  were 
included  in  the  test.  Information  test  results 
of  308  pupils  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  scored  to  date  show  an  average  end 
score  of  60  per  cent. 

2.  What  shifts  in  opinion  took  place  among 
students  in  regard  to  the  worth  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  public  service?  Infornoation  was 
gathered  in  this  connection  as  to  the. impor¬ 
tance  of  using  the  merit  system  in  choosing 
and  protecting  government  workers;  prestige 
of  public  as  compared  to  private  businesi 
employment;  preference  for  similar  positions 
in  national,  state,  and  local  governments;  and 
comparative  vocational  advantages  of  public 
and  private  occupations. 

3.  Did  the  material  promote  pupil  growth 
in  such  directions  as  cooperative  endeavor, 
freedom  from  textbook  limitations,  attention 
to  present  day  developments,  and  informed 
class  or  small  group  discussions? 

4.  Did  the  study  of  the  unit  as  suggested 
lead  pupils  into  broad  community  contacts? 
This  may  be  shown  through  search  for  mate¬ 
rials,  visits  to  government  offices  and  officials, 
talks  by  government  employing  officials,  oppo- 
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iition  by  minority  groups,  and  general  com¬ 
munity  awareness  of  problems  concerning 
merit  in  the  public  service. 

5.  Did  greater  familiarity  with  other  govern¬ 
mental  activities  or  organizations  result? 
Greater  insight  into  problems  with  which 
govemme.  t  employees  are  concerned  and  into 
the  organization  and  functioning  of  both 
administrative  and  legislative  departments 
might  be  expected  as  concomitant  learnings. 
As  noted  in  4,  a  wide  range  of  government 
offices  and  projects  was  visited  and  officials 
in  many  governmental  areas  were  interviewed. 
Evidence  was  found  to  indicate  that  applica¬ 
tions  of  information  studied  in  earlier  units 
were  being  made ;  that  meanings  became  clearer 
and  more  intensified. 

6.  Did  teachers  find  the  form  and  content 
of  the  unit  stimulating  for  presentation  to 
and  use  by  pupils?  It  should  be  within  the 
range  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  under¬ 
standing  and  of  literary  merit.  These  points 
will  be  determined  largely  from  the  Testi¬ 
mony  of  Teacher  Reports  as  illustrated  by 
short  excerpts  attached  hereto. 

7.  What  manner  of  adverse  criticism  has 
appeared? 

a.  Might  not  the  materials  included  be 
organized  more  effectively  on  a  functional 
basis?  There  was  also  strong  support  for  pres¬ 
ent  development  according  to  governmental 
units.  Depends  on  the  variety  of  uses  to  which 
material  may  be  put.  An  outline  on  a  func¬ 
tional  basis,  properly  paged,  might  be  included, 
or  teachers  left  free  to  outline  unit  to  best 
suit  their  own  class  needs. 

b.  Summaries  of  statistical  data  in  tables 
with  appropriate  graphs  showing  relations  of 
dvil  service  agencies  and  employee  groups  to 
each  other  should  be  included.  Also  illustrative 
samples  of  examinations,  rating  sheets,  salary 
schedules,  etc.,  would  be  of  interest. 

c.  No  critidsnu  held  that  the  materials  were 
not  good;  or  did  not  add  purpose  and  zest  to 
the  work  of  pupils ;  or  were  not  needed.  Many 
other  subjects  were  suggested  to  be  developed 
in  a  similar  manner. 

If  the  above  six  criteria  are  met, 
teacher  and  pupils  will  be  left  free  (i) 
to  plan  their  own  uses  of  such  material 
on  either  a  progressive  or  conventional, 
but  not  a  narrow  or  uninformed,  basis; 
and  (2)  to  question  the  implicatitms  of 
various  attitudes,  beliefs  and  procedures 
as  they  relate  to  democratic  living. 


A  number  of  excerpts  from  teacher 
reports  follow: 

Many  contacts  were  made  with  townspeople 
and  governmental  employees.  Several  excellent 
reports  were  obtained  from  interviews  with 
authorities.  Each  pupil  made  several  contacts. 
Each  had  to  interview  two  persons  on  the 
value  of  the  merit  system  for  the  State  of 
Iowa.  Two  field  trips  took  the  pupils  to 
the  post  office  (Federal)  and  to  the  Soldiers’ 
Home  (State).  The  61  reports  show  wide 
variety  of  subject  matter  and  persons  with 
whom  the  contacts  were  made  .  .  . 

All  pupils  seemed  vitally  interested  in  all 
vocational  information  available.  They  want 
to  see  persons  at  work,  to  question  them  more 
about  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  hear  in 
detail  of  their  responsibilities.  They  have 
requested  more  field  trips  and  more  reports . . . 

I  would  like  to  teach  it  again — not  as  a 
lump  assignment  that  had  to  be  done  by 
a  certain  calendar  date  but  as  a  supplement 
to  the  study  of  civics.  Some  knowledge  of 
government^  structure  is  essential,  as  for 
instance — the  city  unit  (Chapter  III — I  and  II) 
calls  for  previous  knowledge  of  the  prevailing 
types  of  city  government.  Study  of  adminis¬ 
trative  units  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern¬ 
ments  are  needed  .  .  . 

While  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  study 
on  the  State  unit,  the  Iowa  Secretary  of  State, 
who  now  handles  the  state  highway  patrol  on 
a  merit  basis,  talked  in  an  open  forum  in 
Des  Moines.  He  recommended  a  dvil  service 
system  for  Iowa.  Pupils  were  interested  in 
this  tie-up.  Also,  during  our  study  of  the  dty 
chapter  the  fire  department  exams  were  given 
to  as  applicants  for  two  positions  to  be  filled 
within  two  months  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  here.  One  pupil  attended  part  of  the 
session  during  the  written  examination  .  .  . 

Pupils  were  vitally  interested  in  the  unit, 
some  because  of  vocational  reasons,  others 
because  of  severe  criticisms  that  they  had 
heard  regarding  the  dvil  service. 

Guest  speakers  from  the  local  post  office 
and  from  a  local  business  college  were  invited 
by  students  to  appear  before  the  classes  and 
speak  on  dvil  service.  The  speeches  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  open  forum  discussions  .  .  . 

Pupils  saw  more  clearly  the  scope  of  the 
various  governmental  units  (local,  county, 
state,  and  national)  through  this  study  of 
dvil  service. 

In  dosing  this  summary,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  thought  the  material  was  splendid  and  cer¬ 
tainly  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
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subject  and  I  really  believe  that  it  has  changed 
the  plans  of  some  of  my  students  as  far  as 
their  future  is  concerned  .  .  . 

Still  another  group,  after  studying  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  state  and  local  government,  led 
a  class  discussion  which  resulted  in  the  major¬ 
ity  taking  a  stand  for  consolidation  of  counties 
in  the  name  of  efficiency,  economy,  and  adap¬ 
tation  to  local  transportation  .  .  . 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OUTLINES 

As  can  be  seen  from  these  outlines, 
there  were  three  kinds  of  tests  used.  One 
was  an  information  test  which  was 
rather  simple,  just  to  give  us  assurance 
that  pupils  were  getting  an  increase  in 
factual  informational  knowledge  as  they 
studied  the  material.  A  second  one  was 
an  attitudes  test  which  consisted  of  hve 
parts  for  the  civil  service  and  two  parts 
for  the  taxation  unit.  We  gave  both  of 
those  as  pre-tests  and  end-tests.  Another 
was  an  application  of  principles  test  in 
the  civil  service  unit  which  involved  four 
problems,  and  sixteen  alternative  solu¬ 
tions  for  these  four  problems  which 
students  might  select. 

The  method  of  using  the  material  was 
left  entirely  to  the  teachers  who  had 
charge  of  the  classes  and  the  principal  of 
each  school,  and  the  methods  used  show 
a  great  variety.  I  would  say  some  of  the 
uses  were  quite  conventional.  Frequently 
the  materi^  was  used  almost  as  a  little 
textbook  for  the  time  being,  with  assign¬ 
ments  by  pages,  and  so  forth.  Other 
teachers  made  real  projects  out  of  it. 
Some  used  the  material  in  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  way  in  connection  with  a  problem 
of  their  own  setting. 

The  material  was  used  a  minimum 
of  two  weeks  in  some  of  the  schools  and 
six  to  eight  weeks  in  some  of  the  others. 
This  gave  us  quite  a  range  of  results, 
especially  on  information  required. 

The  first  general  topic  that  I  thought 
the  Committee  would  be  interested  in 
finding  out  about  was  the  one  listed 
here;  namely,  was  there  a  satisfactory 


gain  in  information?  The  answer  is  yes, 
although  this  gain  varied  a  great  deal. 

In  topic  No.  2 :  “What  shifts  in  opin¬ 
ion  took  place  among  students  in  regard 
to  the  worth  and  attractiveness  of  public 
service?”  we  gathered  information  on 
points  such  as  the  importance  of  using 
the  merit  system  in  choosing  and  pro¬ 
tecting  government  workers;  prestige 
of  public  as  compared  to  private  busi¬ 
ness  employment;  preference  for  similar 
position  in  national,  state,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments;  and  comparative  vocational 
advantages,  and  so  on. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  application 
of  principles  test  had  to  do  with  the 
desirability  of  civil  service  as  a  life 
vocation,  in  comparison  with  three  other 
types  of  vocations  that  have  to  do  with 
private  business  or  professional  life. 

The  third  topic:  “Did  the  material 
promote  pupil  growth  in  such  directions 
as  cooperative  endeavor,  freedom  from 
textbook  limitations,  and  so  forth?”  The 
answer  comes  mostly  from  the  teacher 
reports.  Here  is  one: 

“The  novelty  of  the  unit  seemed  also 
to  appeal  to  pupils.  Working  with  some 
medium  besides  the  textbook  was  a 
pleasant  change.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  unit  and  the  legibility  of  the  con¬ 
tents  encouraged  them  to  open  their 
books  and  begin  reading  them  the 
moment  they  were  handed  out.” 

Again,  “Did  the  study  of  the  unit  as 
suggested  lead  pupils  into  broad  com¬ 
munity  contacts?”  This  point  was  em¬ 
phasized,  more  than  any  other  point  in 
teacher  reports.  There  was  no  opposi¬ 
tion  noted  in  any  of  the  teacher  reports 
by  minority  groups  of  any  kind,  which 
might  have  been  expected  and  has  been 
experienced  in  the  past  by  teachers  who 
try  to  initiate  and  develop  such  mate¬ 
rials  locally. 

Here  is  one  statement  relating  to  that 
subject:  “Many  expressed  interest  in 
knowing  more  of  the  probe  system  in 
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St.  Paul  and  elsewhere.  The  postmaster 
himself  conducted  the  post  office  tour, 
equal  to  having  him  talk  to  the  class  for 
an  hour.”  That  was  done  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  city,  in  the  evening,  after  school. 
I  will  read  only  one  other  comment  to 
show  you  how  widely  this  community 
contact  developed.  It  is 

“Some  groups  collected  and  analyzed 
materials  from  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League,  and  samples  of  assem¬ 
bled  and  unassembled  tests  from  the 
Federal  Building.  They  obtained  copies 
and  made  a  study  of  the  rejected  civil 
service  amendment  to  the  Tulsa  Charter 
(this  was  in  a  Tulsa  high  school),  a 
^)eech  of  Governor  Marland’s  recom¬ 
mending  the  merit  system,  and  of  the 
Merit  Bill  which  passed  the  lower  house 
of  the  Oklahoma  legislature.  A  study  of 
the  recommendations  for  a  model  state 
civil  service  law,  assembled  by  the  local 
League  of  Women  Voters  brought  out 
thoughtful  class  discussion.  Another 
group  obtained  copies  and  made  a  study 
of  the  report  of  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Administrative  Management. 
Their  report  was  followed  by  a  class 
discussion  of  the  Reorganization  Bill 
now  before  Congress.” 

Incidentally,  I  might  say  that  doing 
all  of  those  things  was  suggested  in  the 
unit  as  presented  on  civil  service.  Also, 
there  is  definitely  presented  in  this  unit 
a  means  by  which  schools  can  make 
local  surveys  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
civil  service  and  the  conditions  under 
which  public  employees  work  in  their 
own  communities.  Many  interviews  were 
held,  of  course. 

Topic  No.  5  is  one  that  I  think  the 
Committee  is  pretty  well  agreed  on,  and 
that  is  as  to  whether  this  kind  of  a  study 
of  a  vital  unit  with  regard  to  economic 
or  political  or  social  problems  will  act 
as  a  gateway  through  which  pupils  will 
come  in  contact  with  other  phases  of 


government  or  business  activity.  For 
instance,  we  think  that  if  you  study  a 
unit  on  civil  service  it  ought  to  provide 
a  means  for  gathering  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  the  executive  department 
of  the  government  opjerates,  in  addition 
to  just  the  civil  service  feature  of  it, 
probably  how  Congress  legislates  with 
regard  to  making  civil  service  laws  and 
supporting  civil  service,  and  many  other 
features  of  governmental  activity.  That 
was  shown  very  clearly  in  the  reports 
that  were  made. 

Here  is  another  statement:  “Pupils 
saw  more  clearly  the  scofpe  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  governmental  units  (local,  county, 
state,  and  national)  through  this  study 
of  civil  service.” 

“Still  another  group,  after  studying 
the  reorganization  of  state  and  local 
government,  led  a  class  discussion  which 
resulted  in  the  majority  taking  a  stand 
for  consolidation  of  counties  in  the  name 
of  efficiency,  ecwiomy,  and  adaptation 
to  local  transportation.” 

One  report  was  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  new  information 
picked  up  by  students  with  regard  to 
other  governmental  activities  because 
they  used  a  textbook  which  covered  all 
sorts  of  governmental  activities  in  gen¬ 
eral  and,  therefore,  students  were  already 
familiar  with  a  great  variety  of  them. 

Topic  No.  6  has  to  do  with  teachers, 
whether  they  found  the  material  usable 
and  stimulating,  whether  it  was  within 
the  understanding  of  the  pupils  with  the 
language  used,  and  whether  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  an  interesting  manner.  I  have 
noted  here  several  different  bits  of  testi¬ 
mony  about  that,  to  which  I  might  refer. 
This  is  a  teacher’s  report: 

“I  found  this  material  within  the 
understanding  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grade  pupils  who  studied  the 
unit.  The  organization  was  excellent. 
The  language  better  adapted  to  the 
above-average  student.” 
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Another  item  in  that  connection  has 
to  do  with  whether  students  asked  for 
other  units  developed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  or  whether  teachers  had  planned  to 
take  other  portions  of  their  textbook  or 
reference  material  and  try  to  make  these 
a  little  more  applicable  to  local  condi¬ 
tions  than  {xtssibly  would  otherwise  be. 
Here  is  a  statement  on  that  point:  “My 
classes  are  planning  to  study  two-project 
units  during  the  next  six  weeks,  using 
the  same  methods  as  used  in  this  civil 
service  unit.  They  have  started  a  unit 
on  cooperatives  which  will  include  inves¬ 
tigation  of  local  endeavors  and  will  later 
make  a  study  of  housing  which  will 
grow  out  of  a  local  community  survey 
they  are  making.” 

Topic  No.  7,  I  thought  might  refer 
to  any  criticisms  that  might  have 
occurred.  There  were  very  few  criticisms 
made  by  more  than  one  teacher.  Some 
of  those  made  by  more  than  one  teacher 
were  the  Mies  already  listed.  Others 
asked  whether  the  materials  might  not 
be  organized  on  a  functional  basis  instead 
of  in  the  way  they  have  been  organized, 
that  is,  on  a  basis  of  the  application  of 
civil  service  to  governmental  units — as 
civil  service  applies  to  national  govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  applied  to  state  and  county 
government,  and  as  it  would  apply  to 
local  government.  That  is  a  possibility. 
However,  the  Committee  would  agree 
that  probably  it  has  wider  uses  if  organ¬ 
ized  as  it  is. 

Then  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  include 
some  charts,  some  graphs,  some  tables 
of  summarized  information  at  appro¬ 
priate  places,  probably  a  glossary  of 
new  words,  probably  some  suggestions 
for  organizing  the  material  differently, 
probably  the  inclusion  of  some  sample 
examinations  that  have  been  given  in 
civil  service,  some  sample  rating  sheets, 
some  sample  salary  schedules  that  you 
find  in  different  cities  and  states  and  in 


the  national  government,  and  things  of  i 
that  kind.  There  was,  however,  no  criti¬ 
cism  that  the  materials  were  not  good 
or  that  they  did  not  add  purpose  and 
zest  or  that  they  were  not  needed. 

There  were  many  suggestions  made 
for  units  of  other  kinds.  I  did  not  set 
down  the  names  of  all  of  them.  A  few 
that  occur  to  me  are:  one  felt  a  need 
for  this  kind  of  material  on  the  subject 
of  cooperatives  and  housing;  another 
was  suggested  on  how  to  keep  out  of 
war;  another  on  uses  of  money  and  fam-  I 
ily  budgeting.  i 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  only  310 
of  the  replies  are  of  the  score  sheets  of 
pupib  and  not  all  of  the  reports  of 
teachers  have  been  summarized.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  others  will  not  be  as  favorable.  My 
personal  opinion  would  be  that  you 
could  draw  a  few  definite  conclusions. 
One  is  that  appreciable  amounts  of  infor¬ 
mation  were  gained  and  that  they  were 
gained  in  a  more  interesting  and  enthus¬ 
iastic  manner  and  in  a  way  in  which 
they  wrill  be  more  usable  than  ordinarily. 

Another  conclusion  is  that  the  use  of 
the  unit  led  the  pupils,  in  every  single 
instance  and  in  large  numbers,  out  into 
their  local  community  and  into  the  wider 
community,  in  the  matter  of  gaining 
interviews  with  the  people,  discussions 
of  the  material  at  home,  sending  for 
materials  to  places  some  distance  away 
from  their  local  community  or  the 
national  government. 

Another  conclusion  that  I  would  get 
from  every  single  one  of  the  returns  is 
that  government  service  is  being  given, 
by  these  people,  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion  as  a  vocation  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  insight  into  how  governments  operate 
together  with  the  possibilities  for 
advancement  and  other  satisfactory 
phases  of  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 

Several  teachers  have  said  that  stu¬ 
dents  sent  to  governmental  agencies  for 
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sample  examinations.  They  enrolled  with  employees  and  governmental  positions 

the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  their  was  shown  in  most  quarters,  and  in 

local  city  or  their  state  or  the  national  most  phases  the  comments  of  teachers 

government  in  order  to  receive  further  show  a  need  for  rather  frequent  revision 

information  about  civil  service  tests;  of  these  materials, 
others  were  reported  as  pointing  their  I  think  that  the  evidence  seems  to 

study  of  chemistry  or  some  other  school  show  that  it  is  the  kind  of  unit  (pos- 

subject  in  which  they  are  majoring  sibly  not  the  only  kind  but  one  kind  of 

toward  governmental  service  in  that  unit)  that  is  needed  to  give  pupils  real- 

field,  and  others  said  that  students  had  istic  experience  in  dealing  with  govem- 

changed  some  of  their  tentative  plans  mental,  economic  and  social  problems  as 

and  were  going  to  try  to  get  into  gov-  they  affect  the  communities  in  which 

emment  service  of  one  kind  or  another,  pupils  live  and  the  vocational  plans 

Another  very  definite  conclusion  is  which  pupils  are  making, 
that  pupils  do  show,  after  studying  the  Remember,  this  unit  was  tried  out 
unit,  a  much  stronger  and  more  con-  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  of 

sistent  attitude  favoring  the  desirability  the  high  schools,  in  the  place  and  at  the 

of  the  merit  system  in  choosing  govern-  time  where  students  are  planning  pretty 

ment  employees  and  the  need  for  its  seriously  as  to  what  they  are  going  to 

further  extension.  do  vocationally,  what  part  they  are 

There  are  a  number  of  other  conclu-  going  to  try  to  take  in  the  world,  and 

sions  that  I  might  mention.  For  example,  bow  much  interest  they  are  going  to 

a  much  higher  respect  for  governmental  show  in  conununity  life  ^1  around  them. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CURRICULA^ 

L.  W.  Webb 
Northwestern  University 


The  work  of  our  Commission  is  carried 
on  entirely  by  committees.  We  have  a 
steering  committee  composed  of  the 
officers  of  the  Commission  and  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  various  committees,  who 
meet  together  and  plan  and  supervise 
the  work  in  general  of  the  Commission. 
These  various  committees  have  specific 
tasks  assigned  to  them.  This  past  year 
we  have  had  four  such  committees  work¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  one  Committee  on 
Curricula  Trend.  This  p>ast  year  they 
have  made  two  studies,  one  dealing  with 
the  trend  in  the  curricula  offerings  in 
the  ninth  grade.  The  other  study  had  to 
do  with  the  offerings  in  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  high  schools  of  the  north 
central  territory. 

Another  committee  has  been  working 
for  a  long  time  and  has  changed  its 
name  once  or  twice,  but  is  now  called 
the  Committee  on  Functional  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Secondary  School  Curricula. 
They  have  been  experimenting,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  nine  high  schools  for  the 
past  two  years,  on  trying  to  set  up  in 
these  high  schools  a  program  of  func¬ 
tional  health  instruction.  We  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  supervisor  who  goes  to  these 
various  schools  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  schools  endeavors  to  set  up  this 
program.  Various  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  work  with  this  supervisor  at 
times  in  trying  to  help  in  solving  those 
problems. 

This  spring  we  invited  all  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  those  high  schools,  together 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Association  Friday, 
April  6,  1938. — The  Editor. 


with  what  teachers  they  wanted  to  bring, 
to  meet  with  this  committee  in  Evanston 
and  discuss  our  common  problem.  We 
spent  the  day  together  in  a  very  fruit¬ 
ful  discussion,  and  these  schools  are 
very  much  interested  in  continuing  that 
experiment.  We  raised  the  question  with 
them  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  go 
on  or  whether  we  should  stop  at  this 
point  and  write  up  the  results  of  the 
experiment.  They  think  we  should  go 
on,  and  they  were  interested  enough 
in  it  to  agree  to  go  back  to  their  high 
schools  and  discover  if  they  could  influ¬ 
ence  their  boards  of  education  to  con¬ 
tribute  financially  toward  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  this  work  under  the  direction 
of  fliis  committee. 

That  committee  also  plans,  with  the 
help  of  these  various  high  schools,  to 
work  out  a  syllabus  of  the  work  that 
we  have  done  thus  far,  to  be  published 
during  the  year  so  that  it  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  other  high  schools  in  the  north 
central  territory  or  out  of  the  north 
central  territory.  We  are  hoping  to  make 
that  syllabus  of  such  a  nature  that  other 
schools,  even  without  the  supervising 
officer,  can  take  it  and  make  fruitful  use 
of  it  in  their  schools. 

We  have  one  committee  which  I  thi^ 
is  misnamed.  For  some  reason  or  another, 
they  set  up  a  committee  about  three 
years  ago  and  called  it  a  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Units.  That  committee 
is  not  concerned  and  does  not  bother 
itself  at  all  with  college  entrance  prob¬ 
lems,  but  they  have  been  concerned  with 
trying  to  discover  material  which  might 
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be  usable  in  the  high  school  that  is  not 
now  available.  The  first  year  they  spent 
their  time  discovering  if  such  materials 
were  available,  in  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  civil  service,  and  then  they  added 
taxation.  They  found  they  were  avail¬ 
able,  and  last  year  they  spent  their 
time  in  getting  those  materials  together 
and  writing  them  up  in  such  a  fashion 
that  they  might  be  usable  in  the  high 
schools. 

This  year  they  have  experimented 
with  those  materials  in  several  of  the 
high  schols  of  the  Association,  in  giving 
pre-tests  and  end-tests  in  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  effect  and  the  usefulness  of 
those  materials.  The  report  thus  far  has 
been  rather  enthusiastic  about  the  value 
of  those  materials,  and  that  committee 
plans  during  the  year  to  publish  those 
materials  in  such  form  that  they  may 
be  readily  available  for  use  in  whatever 
high  schools  may  care  to  use  them. 

We  have  a  Committee  on  Preparation 
of  Secondary  School  Teachers.  That 
committee  has  had  two  problems  facing 
it,  and  so  we  divided  the  work  into  two 
subcommittees,  one  the  Subcommittee 
on  Subject  Matter  Preparation  of  High 
School  or  Secondary  School  Teachers. 
That  committee  has  been  working  for 
three  years.  They  have  published  from 
time  to  time  reports  of  the  smaller 
studies  they  were  making.  This  year 
they  made  their  final  report  on  the  task 
that  had  been  assigned  to  them,  and  in 
the  present  Quarterly,  the  April  1938 
Quarterly,  their  final  report  is  pub¬ 
lished,  consisting  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  pages.  They  have  dealt  with  such 
problems  as  the  inadequacies  of  subject 
matter  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers  and  suggestions  for  their  cor¬ 
rection.  They  have  dealt  with  the  var¬ 
ious  teaching  combinations  that  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  high  school  actually  have  to 
teach.  They  have  dealt  with  the  question 
of  the  variations  in  requirements  for 


certification.  They  have  dealt  with 
various  changes  in  the  academic  cur¬ 
riculum  for  secondary  school  teachers 
and  factors  contributing  to  the  success 
of  teachers,  the  desirable  t3qjes  of  prep¬ 
aration  for  secondary  school  teachers 
and  the  teachers’  reaction  to  their  sub¬ 
ject  matter  preparation.  You  heard 
this  report  discussed  at  some  length 
yesterday  in  the  session  of  the  three 
commissions,  which  was  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  teacher  preparation. 

We  think  that  committee  has  done  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  While  this  is  a 
final  report,  we  are  very  hc^ful  that 
the  Association  will  see  fit  to  set  up  a 
situation  and  make  it  (>ossible  for  the 
work  of  that  committee  to  become  more 
fruitful  in  helping  us  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  subject  matter  preparation  of 
secondary  school  teachers. 

The  other  subcommittee  of  that  larger 
committee  is  called  the  Committee  on 
Professional  Preparation  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers.  They  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  two  years.  Last  year  they  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  getting  their  work 
organized.  This  past  year  they  have 
tackled  four  problems,  two  of  which  are 
in  such  initial  stage  that  I  will  not  even 
mention  them  at  this  time.  They  have 
some  people  working  on  them  and  they 
hope  to  have  some  results  at  the  end  of 
another  year. 

Two  tasks  which  they  have  spent  a 
considerable  time  on  are  these:  They 
concern  themselves  with  what  are  the 
general  plans  of  some  of  the  schools  of 
education,  colleges  of  education,  in  our 
country,  and  so  they  studied  the  cata¬ 
logs  of  these  colleges  very  carefully  and 
selected  a  number  of  them  and  wrote  to 
certain  people  in  those  colleges  and 
asked,  “Would  they  describe  for  us  the 
program  of  teacher  training  which  they 
were  endeavoring  to  practice,  or  what 
changes  they  had  in  mind  in  making 
their  program  in  order  to  produce  better 
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teachers.”  In  nine  of  those  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  various 
men  agreed  to  write  those  descriptions 
for  us.  Some  five  or  six  have  already  sent 
in  their  materials.  The  others  have  prom¬ 
ised  to  have  them  in  within  the  next 
month.  That  material  when  published 
will  constitute  a  volume  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  pages,  which  we  hqje 
will  be  quite  stimulating  and  thought 
provoking  in  helping  us  to  solve  more 
intelligently  this  problem  of  the  kind 
of  training  which  we  should  give  these 
prospective  teachers  in  our  various 
schods  of  education. 

The  other  task  that  they  are  working 
on  is  in  its  initial  stages,  but  I  think 
has  enormous  possibilities.  They  are 
hoping  to  set  up  an  experimental  situa¬ 
tion,  based  upon  cooperation  between 
high  schools  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  various  teacher  preparation 
institutions  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  become  convinced  that  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  of  high  school  or  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  can  never  be 
done  adequately  within  the  walls  of  the 
classroom  of  any  college  or  university, 
that  when  the  prosp)ective  teacher  has 
graduated,  his  training  to  become  a 
teacher  has  merely  begun,  and  that  if 
we  ever  succeed  in  training  teachers  for 
the  jobs  which  they  have  to  do,  it  will 


have  to  go  much  farther  and  continue 
in  the  actual  situation  within  the  school. 

For  example,  yesterday  in  the  lobby 
of  this  hotel  one  of  the  principals  who 
has  been  cooperating  with  us  in  this 
functional  health  instruction  was  talking 
to  me  about  that  work.  He  said,  “I  am 
very  enthusiastic  about  it,  not  only  for 
its  value  in  the  health  program  in  my 
school,  but  for  what  it  does  to  my  teach¬ 
ers.  That  work  simply  made  one  teacher 
for  me.”  I  happened  to  know  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  would  have  rated  that  teacher 
very,  very  poor,  and  the  others  who 
knew  him  when  he  started  would  have 
done  the  same.  At  the  present  time  we 
all  rate  that  young  man  as  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher,  both  the  people  in  the 
school  and  we  who  have  gone  into  that 
high  school  and  observed  what  he  has 
been  doing  as  a  result  of  this  type  of 
work. 

So  we  are  very  hopeful  that  something 
of  a  very  practical  and  significant  nature 
at  that  point  will  come  out  of  that  type 
of  coop)erative  experimentation  between 
the  teacher  training  institutions  and  the 
high  schools  of  the  north  central  terri¬ 
tory. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  covers  the  work 
of  our  Commission  for  the  past  year, 
with  a  little  glance  at  some  of  the 
problems  which  we  are  carrying  on  for 
another  year. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  EDUCATION' 

Floyd  W.  Reeves 
University  of  Chicago 


Mv  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  education  must,  of 
necessity,  be  limited  to  a  few  of  the 
issues  involved.  I  have  selected  those 
issues  that  seem  to  me  to  be  of  major 
importance  to  the  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mission.  Many  Federal  activities  have 
been  of  direct  aid  to  the  work  of  sec- 
widary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
I  shall  preface  my  remarks  on  higher 
education  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
record  of  Federal  activities  in  education 
at  all  levels,  and  the  need  for  support 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
My  comments  will  be  based  upon  the 
report  and  the  staff  studies  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Education. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  was  appointed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  September,  1936,  “to  study  the 
experience  under  the  existing  program 
of  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education, 
the  relation  of  such  training  to  general 
education  and  to  prevailing  and  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions,  and  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram.”  Later,  in  April,  1937,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  requested  “to  give  more 
extended  consideration  to  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  Federal  relationship  to  State  and 
local  conduct  of  education  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  report.”  Under  this  broadened 
assignment,  the  Committee  gave  exten¬ 
sive  consideration  to  a  wide  range  of 
problems,  including  problems  of  higher 

1  Delivered  before  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Institutions  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  April  7,  1938. 
—The  Editob. 


education.  In  February  of  this  year, 
after  seventeen  months  of  study,  it  sub¬ 
mitted  its  report  to  the  President,  and 
on  the  24th  of  February  the  President 
transmitted  this  report  to  the  Congress 
for  its  study  and  consideration. 

The  Committee  was  well  constituted 
to  consider  the  problems  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Among  its  twenty-one  members 
were  seven  with  major  interests  in  this 
field.  These  seven  were:  Edmund  deS. 
Brunner,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  Frank  P.  Graham,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Luther 
Gulick,  Professor  of  Municipal  Science 
and  Administration  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Charles  H.  Judd,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  Arthur  B. Moehl- 
man,  Professor  of  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Supervision  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan ;  George  F.  Zook,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation;  and  the  speaker. 

The  Committee  held  many  confer¬ 
ences  with  important  groups  during  the 
course  of  its  study.  Fifty  or  60  groups 
in  all  held  conferences  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  Among  the  groups  representing 
higher  institutions  were  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Association,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Universities,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities. 

The  Committee  also  availed  itself  of 
the  services  of  an  unusually  competent 
research  staff.  This  staff  prepared  a 
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large  number  of  reports  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Committee.  Among  the 
staff  reports  providing  basic  information 
'  in  the  field  of  higher  education  are:  (i) 
Research  in  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  by  Charles  H.  Judd;  (2) 
Education  in  the  48  states,  by  Payson 
Smith;  (3)  The  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istration,  by  Palmer  O.  Johnson  and 
O.  L.  Harvey;  and  (4)  The  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  by  George  A.  Works  and  Bar¬ 
ton  A.  Morgan. 

THE  RECORD  OF  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION 

I  shall  first  review  briefly  the  record 
of  Federal  participation  in  education. 
The  Federal  Government  has  had  a  long 
history  of  participation  in  education  to 
effect  improved  services  and  better  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  national  interest.  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  making  grants  of  public  lands 
for  the  endowment  of  education  in  the 
states  and  territories  is  older  than  the 
Constitution.  Throughout  the  nineteenth 
century,  legislation  appropriating  public 
lands  to  a  wide  variety  of  educational 
institutions  was  abundant.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  much  of  this  endowment  was  mis¬ 
managed  or  squandered,  but  even  today 
the  public  schools  of  many  states  re¬ 
ceive  income  from  funds  originating  in 
land  grants. 

A  half-century  ago  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  began  annual  cash  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  national  treasury  to  the 
states  for  educational  activities.  Grants 
for  the  support  of  agricultural  research 
and  experimentation  date  from  1887. 
Support  of  instruction  in  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  has  been  forthcoming  since  1890. 
Annual  grants  for  agricultural  and  home 
economics  extension  service  were  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1914.  Federal  support  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  of  an  intensive  and 
specialized  type  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  Under  new 
legislation  which  went  into  effect  re¬ 
cently,  the  Federal  grants  for  vocational 
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education  in  public  secondary  schools 
and  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  these 
schools  has  been  increased  to  nearly 
$22,000,000  annually. 

Many  other  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  relation  to  education 
may  be  detailed.  The  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  served  since  1867  as  the  national 
clearinghouse  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  In  recent  years,  especially 
in  connection  with  emergency  programs, 
many  of  the  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  taken  on  extensive  ed¬ 
ucational  activities. 

I  shall  not  dv/ell  upon  the  educational 
accomplishments  of  certain  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  the  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Nor  shall  I  go  into  the  extensive 
financing  by  the  Works  Progress  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works  of 
school-building  construction  and  repair. 

Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of 
the  Federal  aid  given  to  rural  schods 
during  the  worst  years  of  the  depression. 
In  order  to  keep  schools  open  in  many 
rural  areas  Federal  aid  totaling  about 
$22,000,000  was  extended  during  the 
fiscal  years  1934  and  1935.  This  aid 
implied  recognition,  for  the  first  time, 
of  a  Federal  obligation  to  maintain  at 
least  a  low  minimum  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity  throughout  the  nation. 

While  these  newer  developments  have 
been  taking  place,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  continued  and  expanded  its 
older  activities  to  assist  education.  This 
is  true  particularly  of  grants  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  research  at  the  land-grant  c(A- 
leges,  for  agricultural  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  extension  work  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  vocational  education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  The  Advisory  Committee  on 
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Education  summarizes  the  history  of 
Federal  participation  in  Education  in 
the  following  statement: 

When  the  entire  long  record  of  Federal 
activities  in  connection  with  education  is 
viewed  in  perspective,  it  is  evident  that 
throughout  the  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  increasingly  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  adequate  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  This  trend  may  be  expected  to  continue. 

the  need  for  continued  federal 

PARTICIPATION 

I  turn  now  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
necessity  for  continued  Federal  partici¬ 
pation  in  education,  I  assume  that  no 
one  in  this  group  will  question  the  state¬ 
ment  that  education  is  an  essential  in 
the  American  scheme  of  life.  A  basic 
principle  of  our  national  doctrine  is  that 
all  children  and  youth  are  entitled  to  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  obtain  suitable 
education,  so  far  as  it  may  be  provided 
in  the  public  schools.  They  have  a  right 
to  adequate  schooling,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  economic  status,  race,  or 
place  of  residence. 

But  we  all  know  that  educational 
opportunity  is  not  now  distributed 
equitably  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  in  all  public  schools, 
urban  and  rural,  in  1936  was  $88.  The 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  in  urban  schools 
was  $108.  In  rural  schools  including 
town  and  village  schools,  it  was  only 
$67.  Expenditures  in  schools  of  open 
country  areas  were  still  lower.  In  three 
states  predominantly  rural  the  average 
expenditure  on  a  state-wide  basis  was 
less  than  $30  per  pupil. 

In  1930,  about  one-fourth  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  of  elementary  school  age  lived  in 
rural  counties  that  a  few  years  later  were 
classed  as  serious  relief  problem  areas. 
These  counties,  even  in  times  of  pros¬ 
perity,  cannot  provide  adequate  schools 
for  their  children.  In  1930,  moreover, 


there  were  more  than  800,000  children 
in  this  country  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  13  who  were  not  in  school.  Many 
of  them  were  not  in  school  because  there 
were  no  schools  available  for  them  to 
attend. 

The  results  of  low  levels  of  expendi¬ 
ture  in  rural  areas  are  reflected  in  the 
quality  of  the  schools.  Schools  in  the 
poorer  areas  are  forced  to  rely  on  stereo¬ 
typed  forms  of  textbook  instruction. 
Supplementary  books  and  other  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  are  inadequate.  School 
terms  average  a  month  shorter  in  rural 
areas  than  in  cities.  There  is  a  general 
lack  of  the  health,  welfare,  and  guid¬ 
ance  services.  The  teachers  are  poorly 
paid  and  relatively  untrained.  In  several 
states,  predominantly  rural,  elementary 
school  teachers  are  paid  an  average  of 
less  than  $600  a  year. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
school  buildings  in  the  United  States  are 
in  rural  areas.  Two-thirds  of  these  rural 
school  buildings  have  only  one  room. 
Throughout  the  nation,  in  rural  schools 
with  one  teacher,  nearly  one-fourth  of 
all  teachers  have  had  no  preparation 
beyond  a  high-school  education.  Seven 
out  of  eight  of  these  teachers  have  had 
no  more  than  two  years  of  education 
beyond  high  school. 

To  sum  up,  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  today 
is  unevenness  of  development.  Elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  while  available  to  most  chil¬ 
dren,  reveal  the  widest  variations  in 
quality.  Secondary  schools  present  a 
picture  of  even  greater  diversity.  The 
secondary  schools  today  are  totally  un¬ 
prepared  to  meet  the  enormous  increases 
in  enrollments  that  have  occurred  in 
recent  years.  School  administrators  are 
often  so  busy  with  pressing  immediate 
tasks  that  they  have  little  time  to  think 
through  the  changes  needed  in  their 
programs  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  life 
in  a  rapidly  changing  social  and  eco- 
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nomic  order.  As  a  result,  the  schools  are 
frequently  lacking  in  provision  for  citi¬ 
zenship  education,  for  adequate  general 
and  vocational  education  for  useful  em¬ 
ployment,  for  educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  and  for  cultural  and  avoca- 
tional  activities. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  create  serious 
problems  for  the  higher  institutions. 
They  also  create  problems  in  youth 
adjustment  and  adult  education  that 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  communities, 
the  states,  and  the  nation. 

The  intellectual  development  of  each 
citizen  is  highly  important  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  Individuals  compose  neighborhoods 
and  communities,  communities  compose 
states,  and  states  compose  the  nation. 
Most  Americans  today  feel  that  their 
Federal  Government  is  as  much  their 
agent  as  is  their  State  Government.  The 
sense  of  national  citizenship  has  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Though 
education  is  largely  an  individual  mat¬ 
ter,  we  are  realizing  increasingly  that 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  nation-wide  con¬ 
cern. 

If  the  local  communities  and  the 
states  could  provide  educational  pro¬ 
grams  that  would  accomplish  all  of  the 
purposes  that  are  vital  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  need  to  participate  in  education.  The 
ability  of  the  states  and  local  communi¬ 
ties  to  provide  education  has  always 
been  unequal,  however,  and  the  depres¬ 
sion  has  accentuated  this  inequality. 
Over  a  long  period  wealth  has  been 
drained  from  all  parts  of  our  country 
into  the  towns  and  cities,  particularly 
into  the  great  metrc^litan  areas. 

Part  of  the  drainage  of  wealth  from 
rural  areas  results  from  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  commerce,  industry  and  finance 
in  the  great  metropolitan  centers.  But 
part  of  it  also  results  from  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  youth  to  the  cities.  The  farmer 


pays  for  the  upbringing  and  education  of 
a  large  proportion  of  our  city  popula¬ 
tion.  And,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of 
the  rural  communities  to  educate  their 
children,  the  cities  receive  through  migra¬ 
tion  from  rural  areas  large  influxes  of 
population  ill-prepared  to  cope  with  the 
complex  problems  of  city  life. 

For  equalization  purposes,  the  most 
efficient  taxes  are  the  Federal  graduated 
taxes  on  incomes  and  estates,  collected 
chiefly  in  the  richer  areas.  Individual 
states  in  most  cases  cannot  provide  ade¬ 
quate  funds  for  equalization  purposes. 
They  cannot  provide  such  funds  because 
they  cannot  cross  state  lines  to  tax 
income  and  estates.  Much  of  our  wealth 
and  income  is  actually  created  in  rural 
areas,  but  can  be  taxed  only  in  the 
financial  centers  in  states  other  than 
those  where  it  is  created.  Through  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriation,  the  monies  raised 
from  taxes  on  incomes  and  estates  can 
be  transferred  to  the  areas  of  need  for 
the  improvement  of  school  systems  that 
are  now  most  inadequate. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEES 

I  shall  now  discuss  some  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
centered  largely  around  specific  pro¬ 
posals  for  grants  of  Federal  funds.  First, 
the  Committee  recommends  that  existing 
Federal  grants  to  the  states  for  voca¬ 
tional  education,  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
their  associated  services  be  continued. 
These  grants  now  total  approximately 
$54,000,000  annually.  Second,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  a  number  of  new 
Federal  grants  to  the  states  for  certain 
types  of  educational  services  to  be  insti¬ 
tuted  beginning  July  i,  1939,  and  to 
continue  for  six  years.  These  grants 
would  begin  at  $70,000,000  and  would 
increase  to  $199,000,000  at  the  end  of 
the  six-year  period.  One  small  grant — 
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that  for  research,  demonstrations,  and 
planning  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion — is  recommended  to  start  in  1938- 
39,  one  year  earlier. 

GENERAL  AID  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  largest  single  grant  recommended 
by  the  Committee  is  for  general  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
This  grant  is  recommended  to  start  at 
$40,000,000  in  1939-40  and  to  increase 
to  $140,000,000  in  1944-45.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  that  these  sums  are 
small  in  proportion  to  the  total  need. 
The  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  six-year 
period  would  be  less  than  7  per  cent  of 
present  expenditures  for  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  also  aware,  however,  that  the 
schools  most  in  need  of  enlarged  support 
are  least  prepared  to  expend  increased 
funds  effectively.  The  national  welfare 
demands  some  Federal  assistance  in  the 
support  of  schools.  There  is  need  for  the 
utmost  caution,  however,  in  making 
grants  during  the  initial  experimental 
period.  The  amount  of  Federal  aid  to 
be  granted  after  the  six-year  p>eriod, 
should  be  dependent  not  only  upon  needs, 
but  also  upx)n  further  experience  with 
Federal-State  relationships. 

The  Committee  believes  that  Federal 
aid  should  not  and  need  not  open  the 
door  to  Federal  control  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  schools,  or  of  the  content 
and  processes  of  education.  Legislation 
should  be  so  drafted  as  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  the  curriculums  of  the  schools 
or  the  methods  of  teaching  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  them.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  carry  on  research,  and  the 
results  of  this  research  should  be  widely 
dispersed.  But  all  decisions  as  to  edu¬ 
cational  policy  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  states  and  local  communities.  It 
is  deemed  an  essential  of  our  American 


democratic  system  that  the  states  and 
local  school  jurisdictions  have  freedom 
to  develop  programs  suited  to  local  con¬ 
ditions.  Local  initiative  and  responsi¬ 
bility  have  afforded  opportunity  for 
experimentation,  healthy  rivalry  between 
localities,  popular  interest  in  public  ques¬ 
tions,  and  that  diversity  of  form  and 
method  which  tends  to  prevent  sudden 
disruption  of  the  social  order.  Local  ini¬ 
tiative  and  responsibility  must  be 
retained. 

The  general  principle  of  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  states  should  be  the  keynote  in  leg¬ 
islation  providing  for  Federal  grants. 
This  cooperation  should  provide  for 
leadership  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  state  and  local  control  of  the 
educational  program. 

As  a  result  of  statutory  defects.  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  vocational  education  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
related  acts  has  been  accompanied  by 
too  great  a  degree  of  Federal  control.  A 
comprehensive  revision  of  these  basic 
statutes  is  recommended.  Experience  in 
other  areas  of  Federal  aid,  however,  has 
been  more  fortunate.  The  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  receive  aid  for  teaching;  they 
receive  aid  for  research;  they  receive  aid 
for  rural  adult  education.  This  aid  has 
been  given  for  many  years.  Leadership 
comes  from  Washington,  but  most  of 
the  control  of  the  programs  remains 
within  the  states.  The  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  proposes  a  practical  plan,  based 
upon  extensive  experience,  to  provide 
the  benefits  of  Federal  aid  without  un¬ 
desirable  forms  of  Federal  control. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  allocating  Federal  funds  to  the 
states  and  to  communities  within  the 
states.  TTie  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  discusses  the 
proposed  plan  in  detail.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  with  the  financial 
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aid  recommended  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  depressed  school  systems  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
should  be  able  to  raise  considerably  the 
quality  of  their  training.  And  the  youth 
enrolling  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  should  be 
much  better  equipped  to  participate 
effectively  in  the  intellectual  activities  of 
the  higher  institutions.  Thus,  general 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  should  ultimately  benefit  greatly 
the  colleges  and  universities. 

STUDENT  AID 

The  Committee  gave  extensive  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  problems  centered 
around  the  education  and  adjustment  of 
youth  beyond  the  secondary  school 
period.  Few  of  the  problems  under  re¬ 
view  by  the  Committee  are  more  acute 
and  more  deserving  of  immediate  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  higher  up  the  educational  ladder 
young  people  progress,  the  larger  be¬ 
come  the  costs  that  are  not  ordinarily 
met  through  public  funds.  The  financial 
status  of  families  and  of  individuals  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  a  young  person  shall 
complete  his  high  school  course.  It  is 
usually  the  decisive  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  college  entrance  and  attendance.  It 
is  therefore  essential  that  some  provision 
be  made,  beyond  provision  of  education 
free  of  tuitional  costs,  to  reduce  inequal¬ 
ities  of  (^fxirtunity  for  secondary  and 
higher  education. 

During  the  depression  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  one  of  the  least  expensive 
forms  of  relief  would  consist  of  aid  to 
keep  students  in  school.  A  student  aid 
program  on  a  work  basis,  originated  in 
1934  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  has  been  carried  on 
since  1935  by  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Total  exp>enditures  for  this 
program  will  aggregate  $87,00,000  by 


the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  The 
age  limits  for  student  aid  have  been  set 
at  16  to  24,  inclusive.  The  number  of 
students  receiving  aid  during  the  peak 
month  of  the  last  school  year,  April 
193  7>  was  approximately  440,000,  of 
whom  about  140,000  were  undergradu¬ 
ate  college  students  and  5,500  were  uni¬ 
versity  graduate  students. 

The  policy  of  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  to  grant  student 
aid  exclusively  on  a  work  basis.  Work 
should  be  practical  and  socially  useful 
and,  so  far  as  feasible,  it  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  educational  development 
of  the  students.  In  many  colleges  the 
work  has,  on  the  whole,  been  carefully 
planned  and  supervised.  It  has  had  a 
distinct  educational  value  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  concerned  and  the  outcomes  have 
been  of  substantial  value  to  their  insti¬ 
tutions  and  communities. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  recipients  of  student  aid 
in  colleges  have  been  at  least  equal,  if 
not  somewhat  supierior,  in  average  scho¬ 
lastic  achievement  to  unaided  students. 
This  has  not  been  universally  true,  but 
where  it  has  not  been  the  case,  the  fault 
appears  to  lie  with  the  institutions  con¬ 
cerned.  They  have  been  responsible  for 
the  final  selection  of  students  to  receive 
aid. 

The  administratiwi  of  the  student  aid 
program  has  been  flexible  and  decen¬ 
tralized.  Federal  regulations  have  been 
confined  to  the  essential  safeguards  in 
connection  with  the  selection  of  students 
for  aid,  the  character  and  amount  of 
work  to  be  performed,  and  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  Federal  funds.  Institutions  have 
been  given  freedom  in  carrying  on  the 
program  within  the  framework  of  the 
general  regulations.  Administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  have  been  singularly  free  from 
serious  criticism  and  local  and  institu¬ 
tional  autonomy  has  been  preserved. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
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tion  concludes  that  the  Federal  student 
aid  program  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  youth 
problem.  It  recommends  the  continuance 
of  this  program.  The  program  should 
not  be  made  permanent,  however,  until 
after  further  experience.  It  might  well 
be  given  specific  statutory  authorization 
for  a  period  ending  in  1945,  the  period 
covered  by  most  of  the  other  specific 
proposals  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  suggests  as  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  to  allot  the  funds,  a  National 
Youth  Service  Administration.  This  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  would  have  under  its  direc¬ 
tion  not  only  the  student  aid  program, 
but  also  the  work  camps  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  work  proj¬ 
ects  of  the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion.  A  single  Federal  agency  should  be 
able  to  effect  improved  coordination  of 
these  programs. 

The  amount  of  student  aid  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  year  to  year  should  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of 
current  needs  and  experience  with  the 
program.  The  extent  of  unemployment 
among  youth  should  continue  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  determining  the  amount 
of  aid  provided.  Consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
schools  make  progress  in  providing  more 
suitable  educational  programs.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  if  the  schools  im¬ 
prove  their  programs  rapidly,  it  might 
be  desirable  to  expand  the  provision  for 
student  aid  somewhat  above  the  present 
level. 

THE  IMPROVED  PREPARATION 
OF  TEACHERS 

Brief  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
lack  of  properly  trained  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  Advisory  Committee  gave 
careful  consideration  to  this  problem  and 
recommended  a  special  fund  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  improving  the  preparation  of 


teachers.  The  preparation  of  teachers  is 
a  direct  concern  of  higher  institutions 
and  we  may  consider  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
this  point  in  some  detail. 

The  Committee  found  “the  number  of 
well-qualified  teachers”  to  be  “generally 
inadequate.”  One  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  is  economic — low  salaries.  In 
some  areas  the  reductions  in  school  bud¬ 
gets  have  been  so  drastic  that  qualified 
teachers  have  largely  given  way  to  in¬ 
competents.  Able  recruits  are  needed 
for  the  teaching  profession.  Conditions 
bearing  on  salaries,  selection,  and  tenure 
must  be  bettered  in  order  to  attract 
them.  The  restoration  of  local  budgets 
and  the  proposed  Federal  grants  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  will 
be  of  material  assistance. 

But  attracting  good  candidates  is  not 
enough.  They  must  be  properly  trained 
for  their  important  task.  In  all  states 
improvement  in  methods  of  teaching  is 
in  order.  But  more  than  training  in 
methods  is  needed.  Teachers  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  need 
a  broadly  cultural  training.  Teachers  for 
secondary  schools  need,  in  addition,  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  content 
of  the  subjects  that  they  teach. 

In  some  states  the  highly  ^lecialized 
2-year  or  3-year  professional  curriculum 
for  teacher  preparation  is  still  tena¬ 
ciously  retained.  A  broad  type  of  4-year 
post-secondary  program,  as  a  minimum, 
should  replace  short  professional  cur- 
riculums  as  rapidly  as  feasible.  A  large 
number  of  states  have  changed  their 
former  normal  schools  to  4-year  teachers 
colleges.  In  many  cases  the  change  has 
been  made  without  corre^ionding  addi¬ 
tions  to  staff,  equipment,  or  buildings, 
and  without  abandonment  of  the  shorter 
curriculums.  Too  often  the  programs  of 
teachers  colleges  have  merely  been 
lengthened,  and  not  correspondingly 
improved. 
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In  many  states  the  improvement  of 
institutions  for  teacher-preparation  is  at 
present  financially  impossible.  The  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  therefore  recommends 
a  special  Federal  aid  fund  to  stimulate 
and  facilitate  the  improved  preparation 
of  teachers  and  other  educational  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  amount  suggested  is  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40; 
$4,000,000  for  the  year  1940-41;  and 
$6,000,000  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  through  1944-45. 

To  serve  their  purpose,  the  grants 
should  go  only  to  institutions  equipped 
to  provide  a  broad  type  and  well-rounded 
system  of  teacher  preparation.  There 
are  three  types  of  publicly  controlled  in¬ 
stitutions  or  divisions  of  institutions 
which  the  Committee  urges  as  eligible 
to  receive  mcwiey  for  current  operating 
and  maintenance  expenditures.  The  first 
is  separate  teacher-preparation  institu¬ 
tions  of  more  than  junior  college  grade. 
The  second  is  teacher-preparation  divi¬ 
sions  operated  as  parts  of  colleges  and 
universities.  The  third  includes  other 
schools,  colleges,  and  departments  oper¬ 
ated  as  parts  of  colleges  and  universities 
with  a  substantial  proportion  of  their 
students  preparing  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  student  guidance,  school  library 
service,  and  educational  research. 

The  grants  for  the  improved  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  should  be  allocated 
among  the  states  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  grants  for  general  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  already  out¬ 
lined.  Distribution  within  states  should 
be  provided  for  through  plans  jointly 
agreed  upon  for  each  state  by  the  re¬ 
spective  state  agency — the  department 
of  education  or  a  board  controlling  that 
department — and  the  United  States  Of¬ 
fice  for  Education.  Grants  to  each  state 
should  be  conditioned  upon  inclusion  in 
its  plan  of  estimates  of  the  probable 
needs  for  teaching  and  other  personnel 


in  subsequent  years,  and  a  statement  of  | 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  those  I 
needs  will  be  met  through  the  use  of  I 
Federal  and  other  funds.  1 

The  joint  Federal-State  plans  should  I 
not  be  permitted  to  become  a  device  to  I 
transfer  control  of  teacher-training  m-  I 
stitutions  to  the  state  education  depart¬ 
ments  from  other  authorities  now  respon¬ 
sible  in  some  cases.  Though  in  some 
instances  such  transfer  might  be  desir¬ 
able,  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  no  part  in  effecting  it.  The  joint 
plans  should  explicitly  reserve  the  con¬ 
trol  and  administration  of  teacher  prepa¬ 
ration  to  the  agencies  designated  by  law 
in  the  respective  states. 


LAND-GRANT  CXILLEGES  AND 
ASSOCUTED  ACTIVITIES 

Over  a  long  period  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  made  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  support  of  various  activities 
centered  in  the  land-grant  colleges.  The 
Advisory  Committee  reviewed  carefully 
the  record  of  achievement  of  the  land- 
grant  cdleges  under  these  grants  and 
made  a  number  of  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  them.  I  shall  run 
through  these  recommendations  rapidly. 

First,  the  Advisory  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  “if  the  Cooperative  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service  continues  to  be 
primarily  an  educational  agency  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  land-grant  colleges,  in¬ 
creasing  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  appropriate  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  Extension  Service  and 
the  public  school  systems  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  various  States.” 

Second,  after  a  special  study  of  the 
work  of  the  Extension  Service  with  rural 
children  and  the  club  work  for  rural 
boys  carried  on  in  the  federally  aided 
program  of  vocational  education  for  ag¬ 
riculture,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  “no  Federal  agency  should  officially 
sponsor  national  organizations  of  youth 
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or  promote  youth  organizations  with 
commercial  assistance,  although  desir¬ 
able  types  of  club  work  under  state 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  under 
private  noncommercial  auspices  may 
well  be  encouraged.  The  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  should  continue  to  employ  special-' 
ized  personnel  for  the  purpose,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  subject-matter  special¬ 
ists  stationed  at  the  land-grant  colleges.” 

Third,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  attention  be  given  to  the  “develop¬ 
ment  of  increased  cooperation  between 
the  Extension  Service  and  the  schools 
in  providing  adult  education  for  agricul¬ 
ture  and  homemaking.” 

Fourth,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
Committee  recommends  the  continuance 
of  existing  grants  for  instruction  in  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  for  related  ac¬ 
tivities  of  research  and  extension.  When¬ 
ever  the  legislation  providing  for  these 
grants  is  reconsidered,  however,  the 
Committee  believes  that  “careful  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  bases  of 
allocation  among  the  states  and  to  the 
revision  of  the  matching  requirements 
that  now  exist  in  connection  with  certain 
of  the  funds.  The  land-grant  colleges 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  give  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  extension  funds  within  states.” 

Finally,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  attention  be  given  to  “a  more 
equitable  division  of  the  Federal  grants 
for  agricultural  research  and  extension 
between  services  for  the  two  races  in 
those  states  maintaining  separate  schools 
and  institutions  for  Negroes.” 

IMPROVED  COORDINATION 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

In  its  consideration  of  problems  of 
Federal  relations  to  higher  education, 
the  Committee  gave  special  attention  to 
possibilities  for  improved  coordination. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  its 


policy  of  concentrating  aid  to  higher 
education  in  the  land-grant  colleges,  “is 
partially  responsible  for  some  of  the 
internal  conflict  and  diffusion  of  energy 
that  now  takes  place  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.” 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  trend  toward  greater  coordination 
among  the  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  various  states  should  be  carried 
further,  although  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  require  the  most  careful  study. 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  Federal 
authorities  concerned  with  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  encourage  a  greater  measure  of 
cooperation  within  states  with  respect 
to  activities  that  receive  Federal  aid. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however,  should 
the  Federal  Government  take  action  to 
force  consolidation  of  higher  institutions 
in  any  state. 

In  the  administration  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  states  for  the  improved 
preparation  of  teachers,  effwt  should  be 
made  to  bring  about  improvement  in 
the  coordination  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  offering  teacher  preparation. 

And,  finally,  should  Federal  aid  be 
granted  at  some  future  date  for  research 
in  such  fields  as  engineering  and  econom¬ 
ics,  it  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
land-grant  colleges.  Should  Federal  aid 
be  granted  qsecifically  for  research  and 
experimentation  in  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  a{^ro- 
priately  be  confined  to  the  land-grant 
colleges. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
DEMONSTRATIONS,  AND  PLANNING 

Mention  has  previously  been  made  of 
the  fund  proposed  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  cooperative  demonstra¬ 
tion,  planning,  and  research.  This  fund 
would  be  administered  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Educatiwi.  Competent 
research  and  sound  planning  and  leader¬ 
ship  are  highly  important  to  educaticmal 
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‘  institutions  at  all  levels.  Higher  insti¬ 

tutions  share  this  need. 

The  amounts  recommended  by  the 
;  Committee  for  cooperative  research, 

demonstrations,  and  planning  are 
$1,250,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1938- 
39;  $2,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1939-40;  and  $3,000,000  during  each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  through 
1944-45. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
many  research  and  survey  projects  can 
best  be  organized  and  executed  by  public 
and  private  non-profit  institutions.  It 
therefore  recommends  that  the  entire 
proposed  fund  be  available  for  expendi- 
c  ture  under  the  direction  of  such  insti- 

;  tutions  approved  by  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 

cation  and  for  cooperative  projects 
jointly  agreed  upwn.  In  the  allocation 
of  funds  due  regard  should  be  given 
»  “to  an  equitable  distribution  among 

states  and  between  races,  to  the  t3T3es  of 
research,  planning,  and  demonstrations 
for  which  needs  are  most  pressing,  and 
f-  to  the  facilities  of  institutions  and 

agencies  for  the  effective  conduct  of 
cooperative  research,  demonstration,  and 
planning  projects.  The  extent  to  which 
'■  Federal,  state,  local  and  private  funds 

should  be  used  should  be  determined 
}  for  each  cooperative  project  by  joint 

agreement.”  The  Office  of  Education 
should  have  authority  to  expend  directly 
up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  proposed  Fed¬ 
eral  grant  in  prosecuting  its  share  of 
)  the  work  of  research  and  planning. 

,  Educational  research,  exp)erimenta- 

l-  tion,  and  planning,  financed  by  Federal 

■;  funds  and  carried  on  cooperatively  by 

>  local  institutions  private  and  public  and 

;  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 

should  be  of  outstanding  importance  in 
enabling  the  states  and  local  communi- 
1  ties  to  derive  the  most  benefit  from  the 

I  various  grants  proposed  by  the  Commit- 

tee.  A  high  order  of  leadership  is  needed, 
j  The  United  States  Office  of  Education 

1 


ll''-  ■ 


II 


can  be  made  an  effective  national  agency 
of  educational  service  and  leadership. 
Its  mission  in  connection  with  researd 
and  planning  is  important.  It  should 
become  a  force  for  coordination  and 
stimulation  in  the  development  of  r^ 
search.  It  should  lead  the  way  in  a 
continuous  program  of  fundamental  re¬ 
search  and  of  long-range  planning.  Such 
a  program  is  the  essential  basis  for  the 
best  use  of  the  recommended  grants. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  long-range  planning  is  essential 
to  the  effective  development  of  both  old 
and  new  enterprises.  There  is  ^jecial 
need  in  the  United  States  today  for 
planning  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
basic  research  for  such  planning  should 
to  a  large  extent  be  carried  on  by  edu¬ 
cational  agencies.  Among  these  agencies, 
the  departments  of  rural  sociology  and 
of  agricultural  and  home  economics  in 
the  land-grant  colleges  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  The  Committee  states  that 


These  departments  have  been  given  great 
impetus  as  the  result  of  Federal  aid,  but 
frequently  there  is  little  contact  between  the 
land-grant  colleges,  the  colleges  of  education, 
and  the  state  departments  of  education  of  the 
various  states.  There  b  need  for  leadership  b 
bringing  about  joint  effort  among  these 
agencies. 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  FOR  ADULTS 


The  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  with  respect  to  educational 
services  for  adults  deserve  brief  com¬ 
ment. 

Education  as  viewed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  not  confined  to  the  classroom. 
It  is  a  process  continuing  throughout 
life.  Adult  education  is  needed  for  in¬ 
telligent  citizenship  today.  Thirty-six 
million  adults  in  the  United  States  did 
not  finish  elementary  school.  At  least 
three  million  cannot  read  and  write. 
Of  four  and  a  third  million  resident 
aliens,  large  numbers  need  elementary 
education;  almost  all  need  further  train- 
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ing  in  American  principles  and  practices 
to  become  citizens. 

Special  Federal  grants  to  the  states 
for  educational  services  to  adults  are 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee.  Five  million  dollars  is  proposed  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939-40;  ten  million  for 
1940-41;  and  fifteen  million  during  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  through  June, 
1945.  The  primary  purpose  of  these 
grants  is  to  stimulate  the  states  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  civic,  general,  and  voca¬ 
tional  part-time  adult  educational  serv¬ 
ice,  including  workers’  education,  citi¬ 
zenship  classes  for  aliens,  and  the  teach-, 
ing  of  illiterates.  The  total  adult  popu¬ 
lation  of  each  state  would  determine 
its  share  of  the  grant. 

This  proposed  fund  should  not  all  be 
spent  through  the  public  schools  only. 
It  should  also  be  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  through  the  extension  services  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  through 
other  appropriate  non-profit  educational 
agencies.  So  varied  in  character  are  the 
needs  for  adult  education  that  no  one 
type  of  agency  is  ever  likely  to  meet 
them  all.  The  proposed  grants  should, 
therefore,  be  spent  through  as  many 
types  of  agencies  as  appear  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  needs. 

Distribution  of  the  money  within 
states  should  be  provided  for  through 
joint  plans — plans  agreed  upon  by  the 


respective  state  and  Federal  adminis¬ 
trative  agencies.  The  plan  for  each  state 
would  be  drawn  up  with  the  assistance 
of  a  state-wide  council  on  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  including  representatives  of 
higher  institutions. 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  preceding  it  is  evident  that 
the  program  put  forward  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Education  for  the 
consideration  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  is  of  import  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Its  adoption  should  be 
to  their  advantage,  both  directly  and  in¬ 
directly.  The  resultant  benefits  would 
extend  to  the  campuses  of  all  higher 
institutions. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  quotation  from 
the  Report  of  the  Committee: 

The  necessities  of  the  people  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  the  education  and  welfare 
of  children,  youth,  and  adults.  By  providing 
services  of  information,  research,  and  national 
leadership,  it  must  assist  the  States  and  local 
communities  to  obtain  larger  values  from 
expenditures  of  their  own  resources.  To  some 
extent  it  must  engage  in  the  direct  operation 
of  mixed  welfare  and  educational  enterprises. 
.  .  .  Finally,  the  Federal  Government  must 
to  an  increasing  extent  provide  financial  assis¬ 
tance  for  the  educational  enterprises  of  the 
States  and  localities,  in  order  that  oppor¬ 
tunities  may  be  greater  and  especially  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed. 


MEETING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN* 

I.  AS  VIEWED  BY  A  PRINCIPAL  OF  A  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
Miss  Sophie  A.  Tbeilgaako,  Flower  Technical  High  School,  Chicago 


For  the  recent  March  sales  one  of  the 
Chicago  stores  had  a  window  display 
of  living  room  furniture  in  a  style  that 
was  not  extremely  modern  in  progres¬ 
siveness  of  line,  for  the  chairs  were  ob¬ 
viously  chairs  and  the  tables,  tables. 
Nor  was  it  marked  by  the  crude  essen- 
tialism  of  chromium  piping.  A  yoimg 
couple  discussed  the  display  and  the 
placard  which  described  the  new  style 
as  Livable  Modern.  The  young  man  gave 
simple  expression  to  pragmatic  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  possibly  it  was  sales  resistance! 

“But  you  can’t  tell,”  said  he,  “how 
livable  it  is  until  you  have  tried  using 
it.” 

John  Dewey  says  it  differently  in 
these  words:  “Ideals  . . .  must  be  framed 
out  of  the  possibilities  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions  .  .  .  The  ideals  take  shape  and 
gain  content  as  they  operate  in  remak¬ 
ing  conditions.” 

For  a  measure  of  the  livableness  of  our 
school  programs,  we  shall  have  to  look 
specifically  then,  at  existing  conditions 
in  our  schools.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
attention  of  teachers  in  one  Chicago 
high  school  was  directed  most  explicitly 
toward  the  school  program  of  one  pupil, 
Rosemary  N.  A  newspaper  item  of  the 
previous  day,  February  7,  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “John  N — ,  21  years  old,  lay  near 
death  in  Providence  hospital  yesterday 
as  the  sequel  of  the  drunken  rage  in 
which  his  father,  Joseph,  43,  seized  a 

iThe  three  papers  published  here  were  read 
before  the  Association  April  g,  1938.  The  full 
title  of  the  topic  as  printed  in  the  official  program 
was  “How  Can  the  Secondary  School  and  the 
Institution  of  Higher  Learning  Best  Meet  the 
Needs  and  Interests  of  Young  Women." — The 
EoiTot. 


pistol,  wounded  his  son,  and  killed  bis 
daughter,  Rosemary,  17,  while  she 
shielded  her  mother  and  her  baby  sis¬ 
ter.”  One  of  the  teachers  said,  “I  hope 
we  gave  her  a  happy  last  day,”  and  so 
the  story  of  the  day  was  reconstructed, 
and  each  looked  most  searchingly  at  her 
part  in  it. 

“Why  give  particular  attention  to 
Rosemary’s  story?”  you  say.  “What 
about  the  other  three  thousand  who  are 
still  at  school,  and  who  need  consid¬ 
eration  now?”  It  is  precisely  for  them 
that  we  tell  the  story  of  that  one  school 
day.  Our  eyes  are  sharpened  by  the 
tragedy,  not  to  a  maudlin  sympathy 
which  could  have  no  meaning  for  Rose¬ 
mary  or  for  her  unhappy  family,  not 
because  tragedy  is  more  spectacular 
than  the  commonplace,  but  because 
tragedy  sharpens  our  self-criticism.  Each 
of  us  has  known  that  clearness  of  vision 
which  comes  with  sudden  startling  light. 

Rosemary  was  one  of  the  group  of 
girls  who  boarded  the  Lake  Street  car 
at  Western  Avenue  on  this  chilly  winter 
morning.  At  the  comer  she  niet  her 
locker-mate,  Marjorie  H.  Neither  had 
ever  seen  the  other’s  home,  but  from 
the  moment  when  they  met  at  the  cor¬ 
ner,  both  had,  apparently,  an  even  start 
on  the  school  day.  They  were  similarly 
attired  in  coats  made  in  the  4B  clothing 
classes,  and  each  wore  the  little  skull 
cap  of  the  winter’s  vogue.  They  had 
seen  the  same  movies,  heard  the  same 
radio  programs,  and  read  the  same  mag¬ 
azines,  though  Marjorie  had  found  hers 
on  the  living  room  table,  while  her  friend 
had  secured  Vogue  and  House  Beautiful 
and  American  Home  from  the  classroom 
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shelves.  Their  school  interests  were  simi¬ 
lar,  and  on  this  particular  day,  while 
the  two  clutched  adjoining  straps  in  the 
street  car,  Marjorie  practiced  for  Rose¬ 
mary’s  hearing,  her  speech  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  introducing  the  day’s  assembly 
program. 

After  stowing  wraps  in  the  locker, 
both  went  to  Miss  B’s  class  in  United 
States  History  and  Civics.  Miss  B  was 
also  the  division  teacher,  and  it  was  her 
group  that  had  prepared  the  playlet  to 
be  presented  in  assembly.  The  title, 
“ScWl  City  Clean  or  Careless,”  justi¬ 
fied  its  place  in  the  civics  class.  The  plot 
displayed  contrasts  in  cafeteria  man¬ 
ners,  in  locker  housekeeping,  in  note¬ 
books,  and  in  two  examples  of  clean 
and  careless  looking  citizens. 

Period  2  was  a  free  play  period  in  the 
gymnasium.  Periods  3  and  4  were  regu¬ 
larly  spent  in  the  quantity  cooking  class, 
but  on  this  day  a  senior  class  meeting 
had  been  scheduled  for  period  3,  and 
Rosemary,  as  a  committee  chairman,  had 
a  place  on  the  platform. 

For  period  4,  she  went  on,  as  usual, 
to  the  quantity  cooking  class,  consulted 
the  posted  schedule  for  her  day’s  duties, 
and  then  went  to  the  long  salad  table 
with  its  array  of  hundreds  of  plates, 
some  of  which  already  held  the  quota 
of  grapefruit  sections  and  lettuce  leaves. 

Period  5  was  the  important  period  of 
the  division  play,  which  was  presented 
in  the  large  group  division  meeting.  The 
prompter  waited  backstage  while  min¬ 
utes  were  read  and  school  announce¬ 
ments  made.  Then  came  a  tense  twenty 
minutes  in  following  the  script. 

During  period  6  Rosemary  earned  her 
lunch  by  selling  candy  at  the  cafeteria 
counter. 

Period  7  was  spent  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  room  of  the  chemistry  laboratory. 
During  period  8  the  art  group  met  the 
instructor  at  one  of  the  exit  doors  and 
all  crossed  the  street  for  a  visit  to  a 


special  show  at  the  park  conservatory. 

Shortly  after  two  thirty  the  two 
locker  mates  boarded  one  of  the  Lake 
Street  cars  lined  up  at  the  school  stop  to 
carry  the  home-going  hundreds.  They 
sank  into  seats,  “Whew  I  I  certainly  have 
had  enough  extra  jobs  today,”  said  Rose¬ 
mary.  “W'ell,  we  had  three  groups  of 
visitors  in  the  meal-serving  class,”  said 
Marjorie,  “and  it  was  my  turn  to  be 
hostess,  so  I’ve  had  a  busy  day,  too.  But 
you  should  have  seen  that  freshie  who 
has  the  locker  next  to  ours.  Is  she  busy? 
When  she  opened  the  locker  door  last 
period,  everything  fell  out.  She  had  a 
roll  of  paper  for  a  Clean-Up  poster,  a 
report  book  for  the  Curriculum  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  then  she  had  a  special  cos¬ 
tume  for  that  play  the  freshies  are  giving 
for  their  mothers.” 

“I  wish  I  could  be  a  freshie  again,” 
said  Rosemary,  “they  don’t  have  to 
change  classes  every  one  or  two  periods. 
They  stay  in  one  room  for  four  periods. 
Anyway,  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  when 
I  graduate.  I’d  much  rather  stay  at 
school.” 

At  the  transfer  point  Marjorie  toc^ 
the  northbound  car  to  the  open  spaces 
of  west  Rogers  Park.  A  row  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  lined  up  before  the  bungalow 
and  even  on  the  side  drive,  reminded  her 
that  her  mother  was  having  a  card  party, 
so  she  went  to  the  kitchen  door,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  was  seated  at  the 
white  table  along  the  tiled  wall  before 
a  plate  of  dessert  which  the  maid  had 
proudly  produced  from  its  hiding  place 
far  back  on  the  refrigerator  shelf. 

Rosemary  used  the  kitchen  door,  too, 
but  there  were  no  cars  lined  up  before 
the  two  story  and  basement  frame  build¬ 
ing,  nor  was  there  space  for  a  driveway 
beside  it.  The  kitchen  door  was  a  step 
or  two  down,  about  midway  back  along 
the  three  foot  passage  between  two 
houses.  The  front  door  of  the  basement 
flat  was  seldom  used  because  the  front 
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room  was  reserved  for  the  silky  rose 
curtains,  the  overstuffed  suite,  the  end 
tables,  the  rose  lamp,  all  grouped  about 
the  border  of  the  American  oriental  rug. 
The  furniture  really  was  too  nice  for  the 
basement,  but  they  had  taken  the  flat 
only  temporarily  until  Mr.  N.,  who  had 
been  a  truck  driver,  might  again  find 
work.  John,  the  older  brother,  who  had 
served  as  helper  on  the  truck,  was  read¬ 
ing  the  want-ads  of  the  evening  paper 
at  the  kitchen  stove,  and  Wilma,  the 
two-year  old,  played  in  the  corner,  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  ironing  board 
where  Rosemary’s  mother  plied  the  old 
heavy  iron. 

In  this  rehearsal,  I  have  given  the 
emphasis  accorded  by  the  teachers  who 
went  over  the  program,  and  who  found 
that  the  items  which  seemed  to  them 
most  worth  remembering  were  those  long 
known  as  extra-curriculum,  i.e.,  to  those 
items  which  differ  from  time-honored 
class  procedures. 

Their  second  judgment  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  school  program  should 
begin  in  the  home,  that  it  should  be 
inclusive,  and,  further,  they  determined 
most  emphatically  that  we  have  no 
right  to  assume  that  life  tomorrow  for 
these  young  women  in  our  schools  is  to 
be  exactly  like  life  today.  It  is  our 
obligation  so  to  sharpen  our  practice 
that  the  day  may  stand  accountable  for 
itself,  without  excuse  or  explanation. 
The  day  must  be  found  meaningful,  not 
in  the  abstract,  not  on  paper,  but  in  the 
living  experience  of  Rosemary,  and  Mar¬ 
jorie,  and  the  freshie.  Each  of  those 
eager  young  women  deserves  in  one  day 
to  have  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,”  and  those  much-used  and 
abused  terms  hnd  significance,  not  in 
general,  but  in  particular,  in  the  life 
experience  of  one  pupil  on  one  day.  Or 
if  you  prefer  modernistic  design  in  ter¬ 
minology,  substitute  Lewis  Mumford’s 
essentials  as  he  outlines  them  in  Tech¬ 


nics  and  Civilization:  the  problem  of 
equilibrium,  the  problem  of  organic  bal¬ 
ance,  the  problem  of  human  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  cultural  achievement. 

The  teacher’s  survey  of  Rosemary’s 
day  is  continued  in  an  evaluation: 

Lije  or  the  problem  oj  equilibrium. 

We  ask  ourselves,  first,  the  question, 
“Had  we  offered  Rosemary  fulness  of 
life  in  her  day?  Could  we  have  done 
more?” 

Possibly  we  should  have  done  much 
less.  The  day  seems  breath-taking  in 
speed.  Perhaps  the  senior  was  right  in 
wanting  the  freshie’s  program  of  a  half 
day  scheduled  in  one  room.  But  we 
might  have  done  more. 

The  fact  that  a  4A  pupil  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  leave  school  might  be  interpreted 
as  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school, 
which  is  under  obligation  to  make  its 
follow-up  so  complete  that  the  graduate 
will  assume  school  relationships  to  be 
continuous. 

Direction  toward  a  fair  livelihood  may 
be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  task  of  the 
school  in  its  contribution  to  “life”  as  a 
problem  of  equilibrium,  yet  Rosemary 
did  not  know  just  what  she  wished  to 
do  after  leaving. 

Her  plans  and  her  parents’  plans  when 
she  entered  the  school  are  shown  in  the 
freshman  record.  The  intention  then 
had  been  that  she  was  to  go  to  college 
and  to  be  a  high  school  teacher.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  year  the  voca¬ 
tional  plan  was  recorded  as  having  been 
changed.  The  more  recent  plan  had  been 
for  Rosemary  to  go  to  business  college 
to  prepare  for  a  position  as  stenographer. 
When  subsequent  financial  difficulty  had 
made  the  business  college  plan  unten¬ 
able,  the  school  had  failed  to  learn  of 
the  change  in  home  situation.  Rosemary 
might  have  been  spared  much  distress 
if  the  school’s  personnel  functions  had 
been  so  extensive  as  to  make  it  inevit¬ 
able  that  she  tell  her  story.  Then  she 
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might  have  enjoyed,  without  charge,  a 
postgraduate  high  school  course  in 
stenography,  and  she  might  have  had 
a  scholarship  grant  to  cover  her  carfare. 
The  reserve  of  the  young  woman,  and 
her  desire  to  cover  up  the  sordid  home 
conditions,  might,  however,  have  held 
out  against  disclosures  even  in  the  face 
of  the  most  able  and  extensive  personnel 
services,  and  extended  jjersonnel  service 
involves  also  the  problem  of  unfair  in¬ 
trusion  on  home  privacy. 

Uberty — Had  we  released  this  young 
woman  from  the  fetters  that  hampered 
her?  Had  we  made  it  possible  for  her 
to  maintain  organic  balance?  That  she 
had  been  given  opportunity  to  use  her 
energies  fully,  the  record  of  the  school 
day  would  testify,  and  in  such  release 
of  energy  is  liberty  indeed.  We  might 
have  done  more  in  the  release  of  abili¬ 
ties,  but,  in  any  event,  we  could  count 
ourselves  as  having  improved  on  the 
style  of  those  consistently  worried  peda¬ 
gogues  who  complain,  “It  is  impossible 
to  simplify  the  work  so  that  they  will 
understand.” 

It  seems  probable  that  scarcely  any 
of  us,  in  the  most  hectic  day  of  school 
activity,  has  plumbed  the  infinite  riches 
of  resources  in  the  life  of  the  pupil 
whom  we  call  stupid. 

If  we  conscientiously  set  ourselves  to 
release  pupils  from  fetters  of  inhibition 
and  of  limited  accomplishment,  it  will 
be  hy  offering  a  tremendously  enhanced 
program  of  daily  activity  for  every 
pupil.  We  had  done  something  of  that 
sort,  but  not  nearly  enough.  We  had 
failed  to  do  anything  toward  bridging 
the  gap  between  school  and  home.  Rose¬ 
mary  faced  her  problems  alone.  It  might 
have  helped  her  even  to  have  had  the 
knowledge  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
other  girls  who  went  home  each  day 
from  the  gaiety  and  joyous  activity  of 
the  school  to  the  dreariness  of  a  base¬ 
ment  flat  where  hunger  and  worry  and 


drink  conspired  to  make  life  sordid.  It 
might  have  helped  her  if  she  had  known 
that  other  young  women  had  lived 
through  similar  difficulties. 

Pursuit  of  happiness — or  the  problem 
of  human  satisfaction  and  cultural 
achievement.  Much  melodramatic  fool¬ 
ishness  has  been  talked  about  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  and  we  cannot  presume 
the  charting  of  a  Way,  but  we  can  give 
credit  to  one  step  on  the  way  which 
we  recognize — the  thrill  of  achievement 
—not  the  satisfaction  of  a  lightly  won 
attainment,  but  the  consummation  of 
an  aspiring  and  perspiring  task.  Rose¬ 
mary  had  had  some  such  exp>eriences. 
Even  on  that  last  day  she  wore  the 
clothing  she  had  made,  she  enjoyed  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  class  play,  and  she  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  candy  counter  with  appar¬ 
ent  pleasure. 

This  is  a  twenty-four  hour  look  at  the 
school  program.  It  is  the  full  record  of 
a  school’s  accomplishment  as  measured 
in  the  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness  which  were  vouchsafed  to  one 
pupil. 

For  guidance  in  further  measurement 
of  the  school  program,  we  have  eight 
questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Clevenger. 
Again,  I  cannot  presume  to  respond  to 
these  in  general  terms,  but  I  can  offer 
a  single  instance  for  each. 

(i)  In  what  kinds  of  work  and  in 
what  types  of  activities  do  young  women 
engage  for  which  they  receive  little  or 
no  training? 

Some  time  ago  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  members  of  Flower  High  School 
Alumnae.  An  answer  was  requested  con¬ 
cerning  the  high  school  courses  which 
had  proved  most  helpful  in  the  working 
career.  One  day  soon  after  the  sending 
of  the  questionnaire,  one  of  the  girls 
left  her  place  behind  the  counter  in  a 
downtown  department  store  to  overtake 
me  in  the  aisle. 

“Please  excuse  me  for  not  sending 
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an  answer  to  your  blank,”  she  said, 
“but  now  I  can  tell  you  why  I  have 
put  it  off.  There  is  no  course  that  I  can 
pick  out  as  being  particularly  helpful 
in  my  work,  but  there  are  two  things, 
too  foolish  to  put  down  in  writing,  which 
have  helped  me  much. 

“One  has  been  my  work  as  school 
hostess.  I  got  the  job  as  assistant  buyer 
in  this  department  from  a  group  of  nine¬ 
teen  applicants.  We  were  all  sitting  out- 
.side  Mr.  K’s  office,  waiting  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed.  VV'hen  one  girl  came  out  trem¬ 
bling,  I  remembered  that  as  hostess  at 
Flower  I  had  met  that  big  power  mag¬ 
nate  from  Canada,  and  the  official  from 
New  Zealand  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  from  Yokahama,  Japan.  So  I 
decided  1  could  talk  to  Mr.  K.  and  I 
didl 

“The  second  greatest  help  in  my  career 
has  been  those  little  lessons  Miss  S — 
gave  us  in  holding  knives  and  forks, 
and  in  making  introductions.  Some  folks 
here  think  I  must  have  been  to  college 
because  I  know  those  things.  But  all  I 
have  done  was  to  follow  Miss  S’s  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  to  copy  her  manners.” 

It  seems  that  we  offer  to  pupils  in  the 
so-called  regular  courses  everything 
other  than  the  things  that  matter — how 
to  appear  attractive,  how  to  speak  with 
ease.  Practice  in  such  lines  might  well 
be  substituted  for  something  of  less  im¬ 
portance  on  the  time  schedule. 

(2)  Mr.  Clevenger  asks  some  discus¬ 
sion  of  “problems  of  homemaking  and 
marriage.”  When  young  women  are 
asked  to  record  three  wishes  for  them¬ 
selves,  one  of  most  frequent  recurrence, 
if  the  response  be  frank,  is  to  express 
the  desire  for  a  good  husband  and  a 
pleasant  home.  Yet  such  discussion  is 
evaded  on  these  matters. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kroll  Heiner,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Chicago,  in  agreement  with 
other  recognized  authorities  in  home 


economics,  holds  that  every  pupil  should 
be  given  educational  guidance  in  this 
field.  She  believes  that  many  difficulties 
might  be  avoided  if  pupils  knew  more 
about  the  probabilities  of  success  in 
marriage  for  couples  who  possess,  each 
of  them,  tolerance  of  the  other  person’s 
point  of  view,  a  sense  of  humor,  or, 
lacking  that,  a  sense  of  values.” 

(3)  What  types  of  work  are  available 
to  young  women  who  have  completed 
their  training  on  the  secondary  school 
level,  and  for  which  they  now  receive 
little  or  no  preparation?” 

Among  the  members  of  the  Flower 
High  School  Community  Council  is  a 
pediatric  surgeon,  who  suggested  to  us 
recently  that  work  in  junior  or  pediatric 
nursing  might  be  available  for  our 
pupils.  The  work  requires  only  one  year 
of  graduate  service  at  the  hospital,  with 
preliminary  high  school  requirements  in 
dietetics,  chemistry,  meal-serving,  and 
child  care.  Pediatric  nurses  care  for 
babies  in  their  homes  during  the  first 
few  weeks  after  they  leave  the  hospital. 
The  Child  Care  class  at  Flower  serves 
as  a  try-out  for  this  work. 

(4)  “Are  there  special  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  becoming  an  efficient  citizen 
which  are  peculiar  to  women?” 

This  is  a  difficult  question  for  response 
in  such  a  gathering  as  this,  hence  again 
I  have  recourse  to  authority. 

Dean  Marjorie  Nicholson  of  Smith 
College,  in  an  address  quoted  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Journal  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  says,  “The  funda¬ 
mental  reason  that  women  do  not  achieve 
so  greatly  as  do  men  is  that  women  have 
no  wives  to  give  them  encouragement 
and  social  aid  and  to  dam  their  socks. 
The  undarned  socks,”  she  continues,  “is 
the  ultimate  barrier  between  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  the  sexes;  in  a  man  it  moves  to 
pity,  in  a  woman  to  disrepute.  Yet  the 
darning  of  stockings  takes  time  from 
more  important  work.” 
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(5)  Are  the  secondary  schools  failing 
to  prepare  women  to  make  profitable 
use  of  leisure  time? 

Here  we  have  to  admit,  I  believe,  that 
our  activities  are  largely  accidental  ac¬ 
companied  by  apology.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  a  larger  place  should  go  to  those 
items  in  the  school  program  which  have 
been  so  carelessly  dubbed,  “extra¬ 
curriculum.”  They  are  frequently  the 
items  which  have  most  to  do  with  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
leisure  activity  which  is  found  in  the 
“art  that  is  excellence.”  The  creative 
happiness  which  has  been  found  in  the 
braided  rug  or  the  patch  quilt  may  today 
be  found  in  the  batik  dyeing  or  the  pot¬ 
tery  making  of  the  more  modern  home. 

(6)  “Women  have  by  far  the  larger 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  children  under  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  an  important  period  in  education. 
What  should  the  secondary  schools  do 
toward  helping  mothers  to  meet  this 
problem?” 

It  seems  not  feasible  to  advocate  the 
introduction  of  a  Child  Care  Course  in 
every  high  school,  though  its  desirability 
is  unquestionable  if  one  has  an  able 
teacher,  suitable  equipment,  and  the  loan 
of  six  or  eight  little  folks  each  day. 

Story  telling  for  little  children  might 
find  more  extended  practice.  Social  set¬ 
tlements  provide  importunity  for  high 
school  girls  to  tell  stories  to  small  chil¬ 
dren  in  after-school  or  Saturady  morn¬ 
ing  groups.  The  preparation  is  begun 
by  observation  of  trained  librarians  at 
work  with  older  children,  and  by  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  high  school  class  in  English. 

(7)  Women  in  the  home  are  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervisors  of  the  health  of  the 
family.  What  can  the  secondary  school 
do  toward  helping  women  to  meet  this 
responsibility? 

The  choice  of  foods  by  the  girl  in  her 
teens  is  given  meaning  in  the  interest  of 


an  attractive  complexion.  The  packing 
of  lunches  to  carry  to  school,  and  the 
choice  of  foods  in  the  cafeteria  are  start¬ 
ing  points. 

(8)  “The  woman  in  the  home  has  a 
very  large  responsibility  relative  to  the 
intelligent  disposition  of  the  family  in¬ 
come.  Is  she  receiving  the  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  which  will  help  her  to  spend  money 
wisely?” 

The  high  school  girl  does  much  of 
the  marketing  for  the  average  family, 
though  she  does  not  have  opportunity  to 
determine  the  nature  of  her  purchases. 
However,  the  marketing  experience  is  of 
value.  Incidentally,  it  might  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  new  course  in  the  house¬ 
hold  mathematics  phases  of  consumer 
education. 

The  girl  who  serves  as  pupil  cafeteria 
manager  for  a  week  has  an  extensive 
experience,  though  again,  she  does  not 
bear  full  responsibility.  Of  similar  use¬ 
fulness,  are  the  marketing  services  allo¬ 
cated  to  pupil  committees  for  classes  in 
food-preparation. 

Budget  making  which  is  real  in  its 
implications  is  that  done  by  the  Senior 
Class  group  in  allocation  of  funds  for 
Class  Day,  for  senior  tea,  for  decoration 
of  the  Commencement  stage. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
some  questions  which  Mr.  Clevenger 
neglected  to  ask.  They  have  been  in¬ 
cluded,  I  believe,  in  the  new  fundamen¬ 
tals  in  education,  suggested  by  a  high 
school  pupil,  and  recorded  by  Harry 
Gross  in  the  January  1938  issue  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education.  Here  are  the  new 
fundamentals: 

“I  wish  I  had  been  taught  more  about 
family  relationships,  child  care,  getting 
along  with  people,  interpreting  the  news, 
paying  off  a  small  mortgage,  household 
mechanics,  politics,  local  government, 
the  chemistry  of  food,  carpentry,  how  to 
budget  and  live  within  a  budget,  the 
value  of  insurance,  how  to  figure  interest 
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when  borrowing  money  .  .  .  how  to  de¬ 
tect  shoddy  goods,  how  to  grow  a  garden, 
how  to  paint  a  house,  how  to  get  a  job, 
how  to  be  vigorous  and  healthy,  how  to 
be  interesting  to  others,  how  to  resist 
high  pressure  salesmanship,  how  to  buy 


economically  and  intelligently,  and  the 
dangers  of  buying  on  the  installment 
plan.” 

When  we  shall  have  provided  answers 
for  these  questions,  then,  indeed,  we 
shall  have  the  livable  modern  school. 


II.  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  A  SMALL  COLLEGE 
Miss  Lucia  R.  Briggs,  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwenukee 


In  the  meeting  this  morning,  my  part  is 
to  discuss  the  preparation  which  college 
gives  or  should  give  to  women  for  their 
life  in  home,  profession,  and  community. 
How  should  college  women  be  prepared 
to  meet  their  re^nsibility  as  compan¬ 
ions  in  marriage,  in  bringing  up  children 
and  conserving  family  health,  in  man¬ 
aging  household  affairs  and  household 
budgets?  How  should  they  be  prepared 
for  professional  life?  What  training 
should  they  have  for  intelligent  citizen¬ 
ship? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  confront  those  of  us  who  are 
occupied  with  the  higher  education  of 
women. 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  back  at  the 
development  of  such  education,  and 
amazing  to  realize  how  comparatively 
recently  it  originated.  My  own  institu¬ 
tion  guided  by  Catherine  Beecher,  was 
a  pioneer  in  offering  higher  education 
in  a  separate  woman’s  college,  yet  it 
dates  back  only  to  1851;  and  Oberlin, 
the  first  college  to  open  its  doors  to 
coeducation,  has  only  lately  celebrated 
its  one  hundredth  anniversary.  College 
work  for  women  came  to  satisfy  the  in¬ 
tellectual  hunger  of  women  whose  minds 
desired  the  same  intellectual  food  which 
their  brothers  could  have.  It  was  no 
new  idea  in  the  history  of  the  world  for 
women  to  have  such  learning.  There 
were  notable  examples  of  women  as 
scholars  in  the  Renaissance.  But  recent 
centuries  had  appeared  to  forget  this, 
and  people  even  questioned  whether 
women  could  absorb  knowledge,  and  if 


they  could,  whether  such  knowledge 
would  not  ruin  them  for  those  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  life  which  primarily  belong 
to  them. 

It  was  natural  that  when  men’s  higher 
education  had  a  comparatively  set  cur¬ 
riculum,  women’s  should  fall  into  a  simi¬ 
lar  mold.  When  the  curriculum  for  men 
became  less  rigid,  and  was  enriched  with 
a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  the  same 
changes  came  for  women.  Moreover, 
two  other  factors  changed  the  curricu¬ 
lum:  the  necessity  of  teaching  things 
which  were  formerly  taught  in  the  home 
as  a  matter  of  course;  and  the  opening 
up  to  women  of  an  ever-widening  range 
of  prof^sional  opportunities.  Thus  home 
economics  and  other  professional  sub¬ 
jects  came  into  the  women’s  curricu¬ 
lum,  while  vocational  subjects  similarly 
pressed  the  curriculum  for  men. 

In  their  college  work,  men  elect  courses 
for  a  liberal  education  and  in  some  cases 
for  pre-professional  or  professional  work 
leading  to  a  definite  calling  after  gradu¬ 
ation.  For  women  also  this  is  true;  but 
they  must  prepare  for  two  alternate  and 
very  different  possibilities, — home  life 
and  professional  life,  since  unlike  men, 
women  have  a  divided  purpose  because 
many  do  not  know  which  kind  of  life 
will  be  their  lot.  Most  college  women 
marry  and  assume  responsibilities  for 
home  and  children  and  for  sharing  in 
community  enterprise.  Also  most  women 
at  some  time  in  their  lives,  whether  they 
marry  or  not,  earn  professionally;  and 
I  think  that  this  is  well,  for  there  is  no 
better  way  of  learning  the  value  of 
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mwiey  than  by  earning  it  and  budget¬ 
ing  one’s  own  earnings.  Even  if  they  are 
financially  independent,  or  expect  to 
marry  on  graduation,  almost  all  college 
girls  nowadays  wish  to  be  prepared  for 
possible  professional  life,  because  they 
have  been  far  too  busy  in  college  to 
endure  unplanned  idleness  and  because 
recent  events  have  shown  only  too 
clearly  that  it  is  wise  for  a  woman  to 
be  able  to  earn  a  living. 

So  a  girl  in  college  wishes  to  do  three 
things:  to  get  a  background  of  general 
educaticMi  and  culture;  to  prepare  for 
intelligent  handling  of  home  responsi¬ 
bilities;  and  to  prepare  for  possible  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  It  is  imp>ossible  to  take 
in  college  all  the  courses  one  would  like. 
How  shall  she  choose? 

For  any  life  that  may  be  ahead  of 
her,  she  should  as  an  intelligent  human 
being  have  adequate  training  in  the  use 
of  her  mother  tongue  so  that  she  will 
speak  and  write  with  correctness  and 
with  a  range  of  vocabulary;  she  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  great  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  world,  preferably  from  read¬ 
ing  it  in  its  original  language,  since  as 
those  of  us  who  have  studied  foreign 
languages  know,  the  intangible  essence 
is  lost  in  translation;  she  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
the  world  as  shown  in  history  and  of  the 
methods  and  point  of  view  of  science; 
and  she  should  have  some  development 
of  aesthetic  appreciation.  In  addition, 
she  should  have  one  subject  or  field  in 
which  she  has  worked  past  the  elemen¬ 
tary  stage,  for  a  glimpse  of  its  depth. 
These  make  a  minimum  background  for 
any  educated  person,  man  or  woman, 
and  these  are  the  minimum  requirements 
in  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Through  the  program  as  a  whole  and  the 
expansion  of  thought  which  it  lost  should 
also  come  a  developing  philosophy  of 
life  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the  greater  and 
spiritual  values. 


For  professional  training,  for  a  woman 
as  for  a  man,  a  wide  variety  of  prepa¬ 
ration  is  possible.  Professional  courses 
in  education,  including  practice- teach¬ 
ing  for  would-be  teachers;  admirable 
courses  in  home  economics  with  special 
experience  in  hospitals,  in  commercial 
work  in  stores  and  in  other  business 
organizations;  in-course  training  at  oc- 
cupaticmal  therapy  work-shops  and  hos¬ 
pitals;  apprentice  work  in  connection 
with  social  agencies;  non-credit  bearing 
courses  in  girl  scout  leadership,  camp 
counselling,  proof-reading  and  editing, 
— all  of  these  and  many  more  are  open 
to  undergraduates  in  various  colleges. 

For  certain  professions,  such  prepa¬ 
ration  is  a  necessity.  But  though  parents 
and  students  do  not  always  realize  it, 
it  is  also  true  that  a  girl  can, — and 
many  do, — prepare  for  a  wide  range  of 
professions  by  a  curriculum  which  is 
mainly,  if  not  entirely  of  liberal  arts; 
and  that  a  professional  curriculum,  if  it 
is  to  send  its  students  out  with  flexibility 
and  breadth,  not  merely  narrow  tech¬ 
nical  skill,  should  be  permeated  with 
the  culture  of  liberal  arts.  I  believe, 
for  example,  that  would-be  teachers 
should  not  crowd  their  college  program 
with  so  many  courses  in  Education  that 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  get  an  ade¬ 
quate  background  in  the  subject  in 
which  they  wish  to  teach  and  in  kindred 
subjects  which  will  enrich  their  teach¬ 
ing.  In  a  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Association,  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Bar  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  a  background 
of  liberal  education  before  professional 
work  should  be  undertaken.  Successful 
journalists  tell  us  that  the  best  training 
for  their  profession  is  a  background  of 
English  literature  and  general  composi¬ 
tion,  other  literature,  psychology,  soci¬ 
ology,  economics,  etc., — not  technical 
courses  on  phases  of  the  profession. 
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which  can  best  be  learned  in  the  offices 
of  each  particular  paper.  A  recent  head 
of  the  women’s  advertising  association 
in  Milwaukee  majored  in  Mathematics 
in  college,  and  also  had  had  much  work 
in  English.  The  director  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  in  a  great  city  majored  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  minored  in  History,  and  was  active 
in  extra-curricular  dramatics.  Another 
professional  worker  who  turned  from 
teaching  to  scouting,  had  included  in 
her  college  program  a  major  in  English 
and  courses  in  Botany,  Geology,  Astrcm- 
omy.  Speech,  as  well  as  helpful  extra¬ 
curricular  experience  in  glee  club,  ath¬ 
letics,  etc.  A  research  worker  in  one  of 
the  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  majored  in  Physics  and  min¬ 
ored  in  Mathematics. 

The  best  programs  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  include  besides  professional  sub¬ 
jects,  a  range  of  academic  subjects  from 
the  curriculum  in  liberal  arts.  The  de¬ 
gree  course  in  Occupational  Therapy 
includes  English,  foreign  ‘  languages, 
sociology,  psychology,  and  thirty-one 
credits  in  pure  science,  besides  other 
academic  electives,  design,  craft  work, 
and  applied  training.  Programs  chosen 
from  a  usual  curriculum  in  liberal  arts 
may  lead  to  museum  work  in  history, 
science,  or  art;  personnel  work;  recrea¬ 
tional  work  of  many  kinds;  positions  in 
travel  bureaus;  and  scientific  positions; 
and  may  serve  as  background  for  social 
work,  law,  medicine,  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  work  requiring  specialized  and 
advanced  training.  For  professions  which 
require  less  advanced  technical  training, 
some  women’s  colleges  supply  extra¬ 
curricular  courses  such  as  those  in 
photography,  proof-reading,  secretarial 
work,  given  in  some  women’s  colleges 
without  credit  or  taken  in  technical 
schools  in  the  long  summer  vacation, 
and  apprenticeship  of  various  sorts,  as 
in  stores,  hospitals,  social  service  agen¬ 
cies,  etc.,  fill  in  the  necessary  additional 


specialized  training  when  it  is  needed. 
I  believe  that  such  extra-curricular 
courses  and  apprenticeships  can  be  fur¬ 
ther  developed  as  nwi-credit  bearing 
work  during  a  student’s  college  course 
either  in  term-time  or  in  vacations.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  also  gain  much  from  a  well- 
planned  series  of  lectures  on  Social  Fun¬ 
damentals,  Community  Life,  Home  Life, 
and  similar  subjects,  where  questions 
may  be  asked  and  after  which,  those 
who  desire  may  have  individual  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  lecturer.  But  a  narrow 
technical  training  is  a  bad  mistake  in  so 
constantly  changing  a  world. 

But  what  of  the  preparation  for  the 
complicated  profession  of  home-making? 
For  the  girl  who  wishes  specialized 
preparation,  the  various  programs  in 
Home  Economics  form  an  admirable 
background,  including  as  they  do  courses 
in  Foods  and  Dietetics,  Clothing,  Tex¬ 
tiles,  and  Interior  Decoration,  Child 
Training,  and  handling  of  family  bud¬ 
gets.  A  number  of  these  courses  are 
also  open  to  students  majoring  in  liberal 
arts,  and  such  courses  as  child  psychol¬ 
ogy,  hygiene,  biology,  may  be  added. 
Or  a  straight  course  in  liberal  arts  may 
provide  the  background.  One  of  my 
acquaintances  whose  whole  course  was 
academic,  majored  in  Botany,  has  ^nt 
the  greater  part  of  her  married  life  in 
the  woods,  eight  miles  from  the  nearest 
town.  Thanks  to  her  interest  in  nature, 
she  has  given  her  sons  an  unusual  back¬ 
ground  of  information  and  enjoyment 
that  will  be  theirs  always.  And  she  her¬ 
self  taught  those  sons  till  they  entered 
the  junior  high  school.  “My  college 
training  in  academic  work  gave  me  in¬ 
tellectual  companionship  with  my  hus¬ 
band,”  said  a  graduate  of  an  earlier 
college  generation  to  me, — and  she  might 
have  added  that  it  gave  such  compan¬ 
ionship  with  her  children  also,  for  such 
has  been  the  case. 

Girls  cannot  be  trained  by  specific 
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courses  for  every  problem  that  may 
arise  in  married  or  professional  life. 
Even  if  they  could,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  give  such  definite  training,  since  when 
social  and  economic  conditions  change, 
it  would  go  out-of-date.  Through  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  and  music,  they  can  be  given 
cultivation  and  aesthetic  appreciation; 
through  science  and  mathematics,  train¬ 
ing  in  clear,  logical  thought;  through 
history,  government,  and  economics, 
unbiased  judgment;  and  through  their 
whole  course,  training  in  using  their 
minds  efficiently  in  budgeting  time,  in 
meeting  new  situations  and  problems 
with  intelligence  and  thoroughness,  and 
in  standing  up  to  responsibility  whether 
it  be  for  a  class  assignment  or  an  extra¬ 
curricular  activity.  For  I  believe  that 
though  extra-curricular  activities  have 
sometimes  been  badly  over-emphasized 
and  should  of  course  always  be  second¬ 
ary  in  importance  to  the  main  purpose 
in  college,  they  have  their  place  in  train¬ 
ing  young  people  to  meet  responsibility, 
to  understand  others,  and  to  work  with 
unselfish  cooperation  for  the  general 
good. 

Whether  a  girl  goes  from  college  into 
professional  work  or  into  marriage,  she 
has  as  part  of  her  life,  social  and  civic 
responsibilities.  For  these,  too,  a  well- 
rounded  academic  course  prepares  her. 
As  background  for  service  in  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  organizations  for 
social  welfare,  she  may  take  government, 
history,  economics,  sociology,  which 
should  not  only  prepare  for  intelligent 
understanding  of  civic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems,  but  should  also  train  her  to  judge 
without  bias  and  without  emotional  sur¬ 
render  to  propaganda.  For  sharing  in 
the  activities  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women  and  of  Fed¬ 
erated  Women’s  Clubs,  these  subjects 
and  interest  in  art,  music,  literature, 
and  drama,  have  their  place.  For  work  in 
parent-teacher  associations,  not  merely 


educational  courses  but  her  whole  pro¬ 
gram  is  preparation.  And  for  training 
in  coopierative  working  with  others  and 
executive  work,  she  has  the  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities  which  particularly  in 
a  woman’s  college  are  organized  to  bring 
out  initiative,  promote  cooperation  and 
train  executives. 

So,  to  the  question  as  to  how  higher 
education  is  meeting  the  problem  of  pre¬ 
paring  women  for  home,  profession,  and 
community,  I  should  answer  that  after 
watching  many  alumnae  of  widely  varied 
preparation,  busy  in  many  lines  of  activ¬ 
ity,  I  believe  that  with  the  wide  range 
of  possible  combinations  open  in  the 
curriculum  so  that  individual  differences 
may  be  met,  women  can  be  and  are 
being  prepared  to  meet  what  life  brings 
to  them;  that  though  women  may  well 
take  some  courses  which  pertain  par¬ 
ticularly  to  management  of  home,  care 
of  health,  and  training  of  children,  what¬ 
ever  courses  of  this  kind  and  whatever 
technical  or  professional  training  they 
may  take,  they  should  also  have  a  strong 
background  of  liberal  arts  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  intellectual  power  and  the 
broadening  of  intellectual  horizon.  “It 
would  be  easy,”  said  a  great  college 
president  ironically,  “to  prove  that  skill 
in  killing  of  flies  is  of  more  importance 
to  mankind  than  the  study  of  Latin,” — 
and  he  might  have  substituted  any  other 
cultural  subject  in  place  of  Latin.  But 
we  who  have  had  them,  know  that  many 
of  the  api>arently  impractical  subjects 
had  a  definite  effect  on  the  caliber  of  our 
minds  and  thoughts,  which  has  lasted 
though  the  subject  matter  itself  is  for¬ 
gotten.  The  curriculum  of  most  women’s 
colleges  is  patterned  on  the  curriculum 
in  men’s  colleges;  and  I  believe  this  to 
be  right,  because  I  believe  that  funda¬ 
mentally  a  woman’s  education  should 
not  be  notably  different  from  a  man’s. 
Each  should  train  students  to  think 
clearly,  logically,  justly;  to  use  their 
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minds  effectively;  each  should  inculcate 
a  standard  of  accurate,  thorough  work 
and  of  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
the  task  to  be  done;  each  should  develop 
aesthetic  judgment  and  appreciation; 
and  through  each  should  come  resource- 

ill.  AS  VIEWED  BY 
Miss  Maria  Leonard, 

The  world  has  a  right  to  question  the 
purpose  of  higher  education  and  also  to 
measure  its  products,  asking  whether  we 
are  fulfilling  or  failing  our  largest  capac¬ 
ities.  There  are  as  many  interests  in 
higher  education  as  there  are  on  the 
high  school  level,  as  the  freshman  said 
when  he  wrote  his  father  that  he  was  the 
drawback  on  the  team  and  a  halfback 
in  his  studies,  but  I  believe  that  my  two 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  this  morn¬ 
ing  would  agree  with  me  that  there  are 
three  major  interests  on  a  college  level 
for  young  womanhood.  First,  her  inter¬ 
est  in  choosing  her  vocation,  her  life 
work.  That  is  work.  Second,  her  interest 
in  choosing  her  mate,  her  life  mate.  That 
is  love.  Third,  her  interest  in  choosing 
her  leisure  time  pursuits.  That  is  play. 

Three  major  interests  of  youth,  and 
yet  the  philos(^hers  tell  us  that  life 
flows  through  four  channels  of  interest; 
Work,  play,  love  and  worship.  Worship 
should  be  the  main  interest  of  your  gen¬ 
eration  and  mine  and  of  youth.  Youth 
does  not  know  it  yet,  but  it  will  when  it 
reaches  our  ages.  You  may  call  many 
things  worship.  Some  people  call  it  rev¬ 
erence,  some  a  great  creative  power, 
others  appreciation  of  beauty,  some  call 
it  a  sense  of  values,  some  philosophers 
call  it  a  social  sensitiveness,  if  you  will, 
which  means,  of  course,  service,  but 
whatever  we  call  it,  it  is  a  sharing  of 
opportunities  which  is  the  moral  obli- 
gaticm  of  the  intelligent. 

I  am  interested  in  what  the  world 
thinks  of  the  university  graduate  after 
receiving  this  personal  development 


fulness  in  grappling  with  new  situations 
and  in  meeting  them  intelligently  in  the 
light  of  old  experience;  and  each  should 
give  a  philosophy  of  life  which  will  give 
courage  in  a  diversity  and  be  a  steady¬ 
ing  influence  in  prosperity. 

A  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 
University  of  Illinois 

which  Dr.  Briggs  and  Miss  Theilgaard 
so  beautifully  described  this  morning, 
not  whether  they  individually  are  meas¬ 
uring  up  but  are  they  carrying  their 
share  of  the  world’s  responsibility  to 
society.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  cannot 
do  it  unless  they  have  equated  them¬ 
selves  in  this  complex  society.  So  I 
would  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  youth  today  for  education  to  be  alert 
to  is  this  training  for  living,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  more  happy  living,  more  intelli¬ 
gent  living,  more  useful  living,  not  for 
the  individual  alone,  far  from  it,  but  for 
the  individual  plus  society  at  large. 

Happy?  Yes,  more  happy  living.  Are 
we  teaching  our  students  to  be  happy 
when  they  are  alone,  away  from  this 
herd  pressure,  if  you  will,  the  love  of 
companionship  of  books?  Channing  Pol¬ 
lock  recently  said,  “Too  long  have  we 
lived  with  the  things  we  possess.  Now 
must  we  begin  to  learn  to  live  with  the 
things  that  possess  us.”  The  enrichment 
of  life — I  am  wondering  how  many 
young  people,  I  am  wondering  how 
many  of  us  are  exceedingly  happy  when 
we  are  alone.  To  me  that  is  the  test  of 
an  educated  man. 

Then  the  second  point  of  more  intel¬ 
ligent  living,  life  is  a  series  of  controls. 
Effort  is  the  price  of  everything.  We 
have  all  met  the  young  lad  who  said, 
“I  will  give  $ioo  to  be  a  millionaire.” 

What  about  the  suspended  judgment 
of  youth.  Are  we  teaching  them  to  with¬ 
hold  a  snap  judgment? 

The  third  is  to  live  a  more  useful  life 
and  not  to  live  unto  one’s  self  alone.  Ed- 
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ucation  that  is  not  shared  beyond  the 
home — I  am  speaking  of  the  college 
graduate — is  wasted  for  society  at  large 
to  a  certain  extent.  We  must  carry  our 
home  but  we  must  carry  also  more  than 
that,  because  the  home  fits  around  our 
selfish  interest  and  too  long  has  the 
world  been  cursed  with  selfishness.  We 
have  gone  for  greed  rather  than  for  God. 

I  cannot  this  morning  confine  my 
words  alone  to  the  privileged  class  of 
youth.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  that 
great  defeated  army  of  youth  who  go 
down  to  crime  before  they  have  a  chance, 
a  fighting  chance,  if  you  will,  at  life. 
Statistics  tell  us  that  youth  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four 
number  twenty  million  of  our  pecula¬ 
tion,  one-sixth,  and  yet  you  know  and 
I  know  that  one-half  of  the  crime  in 
America  is  laid  at  youth’s  door.  It  costs 
$300  to  keep  a  man  in  prison  a  year; 
it  costs  $100  to  send  a  boy  to  school. 

Education  to  my  mind  isn’t  built  up 
yet  on  big  business  plans.  Any  business 
man  would  tell  you  that  is  very  poor 
business  if  our  jails  are  outnumbering 
our  schools. 

My  interest  is  in  the  university  grad¬ 
uates,  both  men  and  women,  and  I 
agreed  with  President  Briggs  when  she 
said  that  now  the  time  has  come  to 
educate  men  and  women  to  face  life’s 
problems  together.  Is  the  university 
graduate,  both  man  and  woman,  able 
to  pull  twice  his  own  weight  in  society 
today? 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  need. 
*Are  our  educational  institutions  ful¬ 
filling  this  demand  for  leadership  in 
society  today?  H.  G.  Wells  has  said — 
and  this  from  an  Englishman — “If 
.America  goes  not  high,  proud  and  reso¬ 
lute,  consciously  taking  the  leadership 
of  mankind  in  a  new  way  of  living,  she 
will  go  low  and  drag  the  rest  of  the 
world  down  with  her.” 

Where  is  that  leadership  coming  from? 


It  has  to  come  certainly  not  from  the 
submerged,  unprivileged  youth  of  today, 
but  from  the  one-tenth,  a  ratio  of  one 
to  every  ten  youths  who  are  graduating 
from  our  higher  educational  institutions. 
This  demands  new  patterns  for  living. 
It  demands  new  fundamental  formulas 
for  old  techniques.  It  means  the  evolv¬ 
ing  of  the  science  of  society.  I  am  not 
sure  that  our  laboratories — and  I  am 
speaking  from  coast  to  coast,  for  the 
world  at  large  or  America  at  least — are 
equipped  for  this  new  science  of  soci¬ 
ety,  so  that  mistakes,  will  not  be  re¬ 
peated  again  and  still  again. 

Professor  Max  Mason  recently,  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Sigma  Xi,  made 
this  telling  statement:  “Man’s  control 
of  physical  forces  has  far  outstripped 
his  control  of  himself.” 

The  saddest  economic  waste  in  the 
world  is  this  waste  of  human  personali¬ 
ties  in  this  group  of  unpriviliged  youth. 
I  probably  have  enough  troubles  to 
worry  about  with  a  cross-section  of  Illi¬ 
nois  young  citizenry  to  the  number  of 
12,000  students,  but  I  can  give  them 
no  message  if  I  cannot  present  to  them 
the  demand  for  leadership  in  the  world 
at  large  to  cover  this  group  of  unprivi¬ 
leged  youth,  early  guidance,  yet  the 
world  presents  to  all  youth,  privileged 
and  unprivileged  alike,  two  staggering 
uncertainties. 

The  first  is  this  unemployment  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people.  I  wish  you  could  sit  at 
my  desk  for  any  hour  of  any  day  of  any 
week  of  any  month  and  know  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  come  in  with  a  query  in  their 
eyes  and  hearts,  “Do  you  think  I  will 
get  a  job?” 

The  second  uncertainty  is  that  of  war. 
If  war  comes,  youth  pays.  This  was 
never  brought  home  so  seriously  to  me  as 
it  was  this  week  when  a  lad  came  in  to 
talk  about  his  future.  He  was  sitting 
in  the  class  of  a  middle-aged  professor, 
and  the  professor  said,  “America  must 
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Stand  her  part  if  war  comes,”  and  he 
said,  “Miss  Leonard,  maybe  I  did  the 
wrong  thing  but  I  stood  and  said,  “Pro¬ 
fessor,  if  war  comes,  I  go;  you  stay.” 
There  is  not  a  person  in  this  room  for 
whom  that  phrase,  “If  war  comes,” 
means  as  much  to  as  it  does  to  youth. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  handle  youth 
too  lightly,  with  not  enough  reverence 
for  their  p>oint  of  view.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  half  of  the  youth  on  the  planet 
today  are  being  trained  for  war  and 
death,  what  are  we  doing  in  America 
to  train  them  for  life  and  happiness? 
One-half  of  the  crime  laid  at  one-sixth  of 
the  population’s  door. 

The  second  query  as  to  whether  edu¬ 
cation  is  carrying  its  load  has  already 
been  mentioned  from  this  platform  this 
morning,  and  that  is  in  the  training  for 
marriage.  Both  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  are  asking  for  that  train¬ 
ing  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  We 
have  been  most  blessed  this  last  month 
to  have  Margaret  Wells  Good  from  the 
state  office  in  Springfield  stay  a  month 
with  us  to  discuss,  in  large  audiences, 
organizations,  and  personal  conferences, 
the  most  intimate  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  greatest  of  all  relationships 
in  the  world,  that  of  marriage,  the  fam¬ 
ily  living  and  the  home  controls. 

I  think  if  your  generation  and  mine 
handed  to  youth  the  top  list  in  the 
world  that  America  has  one  divorce  out 
of  every  six  marriages  whereas  our 
nearest  neighbor,  Canada,  has  one  di¬ 
vorce  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
marriages,  is  education  playing  its  part? 

I  want  to  pause  long  enough  to  say 
that  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
I  believe  is  carrying  its  load  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Groves,  the  pioneer 
in  higher  education,  who  has  also  been 
a  recent  visitor  to  our  campus,  has  insti¬ 
tuted  this  and  has  made  America  mar¬ 
riage  conscious  for  this  generation  of 
youth. 


Mrs.  Wood,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
has  said  this,  “Sex  is  the  stimulus  behind 
man’s  and  woman’s  finest  achievements.” 
Is  our  youth  receiving  that  at  our 
hands  at  the  university  level?  Two 
young  people,  ignorant  and  unprepared 
for  the  demands  of  marriage  and  the 
home  responsibilities,  are  ignorant,  I 
say,  of  the  demands  physically,  emotion¬ 
ally,  and  spiritually,  and  yet  it  was 
ex-President  Hoover  who  said,  “The 
home  is  not  only  our  economic  unity  in 
the  United  States;  it  is  our  spiritual 
unity.” 

I  would  say  that  education  is  not 
meeting  its  load  there  at  the  university 
level,  speaking  in  terms  of  the  country, 
and  yet  I  do  not  want  to  pass  this  with¬ 
out  just  a  statement,  that  the  recent 
statistics  (and  I  pass  these  on  to  our 
students  far  and  wide,  both  men  and 
women)  of  youths  for  happy  marriages 
made  from  college  friendships  are  70 
per  cent  happy  and  successful. 

Now  as  for  training  for  her  leisure 
time  besides  this  training  for  leadership 
and  marriage,  I  should  like  to  ask  just 
one  question :  Are  we  as  educators  teach¬ 
ing  the  youth  to  pull  their  weight  in  this, 
the  temptations  of  leisure.  Some  one  has 
said  there  is  another  name  for  “recrea¬ 
tion,”  recreation  with  the  emphasis  on 
“re.”  When  I  think  that  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  whole  boy  goes  to 
school,  your  whole  boy  and  your  whole 
girl,  and  yet  this  twentieth  century  is  a 
whiplash  of  stimulation,  what  are  we 
doing  about  that  when  at  every  turn  we 
see  the  alluring  advertisements  of  liquor, 
cigarettes,  mariahuana,  and  gambling 
held  out  to  youth  whose  experience  isn’t 
deep  enough  yet  to  know  the  results  of 
these  alluring  temptations? 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  whom  I  know  we 
have  all  read  with  great  interest  in  our 
NEA  Journal,  has  said,  “The  greatest 
need  of  America  today  is  to  visualize 
evils  to  youth.” 


MEETING  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

Just  last  night  1  saw  the  picture  of 
mariahuana  and  its  effect  on  youth.  How 
few  of  the  visualizations  of  evils  we 
have.  Practically  nil  for  alcohol  teach¬ 
ing  in  our  schools,  and  yet  one  philoso¬ 
pher  said  that  one  picture  is  worth  ten 
thousand  words  to  youth.  That  to  me  is 
one  of  the  greatest  avenues  of  hope  that 
education  can  reach  forward  to,  that  is, 
visualizing  these  evils  for  youth,  for 
right  attitudes,  right  actions,  right  every¬ 
thing  in  life,  and  we  have  the  tools, 
radio,  movies,  and  billboards. 

By  the  way,  billboards  are  seemingly 
just  used  by  the  enemies  of  youth,  the 
diligent  enemies  of  youth,  and  not  by 
the  friendly  educators.  I  often  wonder 
why  we  cannot  use  the  billboards  as  the 
brewers’  interests  use  them  and  show  the 
other  side  to  youth.  When  I  was  in 
London  one  time  another  American  said 
to  me,  “Have  you  noticed  the  billboards 
of  London?”  and  I  said,  “Yes,  I  haven’t 
seen  one  thing  that  would  affect  youth 
negatively.”  I  went  to  the  council  and 
asked  why  that  was  and  one  of  the  men 
said,  “You  are  an  American,  aren’t 
you?”  and  I  said,  “Yes,  I  am.”  I  had 
quite  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  was  an 
American.  “Well,”  he  said,  “you  know 
in  America  you  aren’t  as  careful  of  the 
billboards  for  youth  as  we  are  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

It  is  true.  It  is  just  cash  versus  char¬ 
acter.  The  cash  motive  is  built  up  on 
big  business  and  education  isn’t,  and 
when  respectability  throws  her  cloak 
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around  any  social  evil,  society  is  not 
only  in  danger  but  it  is  trapped. 

And  what  about  this  great  army  of 
imitators?  Youth  needs  models  more 
than  critics.  I  am  thinking  of  the  cock¬ 
tail  lounge.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell 
you  some  stories.  I  haven’t  this  morning, 
but  I  speak  out  of  an  abundance  of 
youth’s  angle  on  incidents.  I  will  say 
this,  that  recent  statistics  show  that 
there  are  as  many  young  women  bar 
maids  in  America  as  there  are  young 
girls  and  women  going  to  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

Again,  to  take  the  angle  of  society, 
are  we  pulling  our  weight  in  this  obli¬ 
gation  of  youth  to  society?  Huckleberry 
Finn  said,  you  know,  “A  boy  that  don’t 
get  a  right  start  ain’t  got  no  chance.” 
Can  we,  as  educators,  put  into  the  heart 
of  youth,  through  the  universities, 
through  the  colleges,  through  the  high 
schools,  through  the  grades,  the  fact  that 
democracy  is  more  than  liberty.  It  is 
responsibility. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  our  great 
friend  and  early  American,  said  this 
long  ago,  “I  find  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world  is  not  so  much  where  we  stand 
as  in  what  direction  we  are  moving.” 

Our  greatest  gift  to  youth  today  is  not 
only  to  have  him  sense  his  responsibility 
to  himself  as  a  citizen  to  rise  to  his  full 
cap>acity  for  himself  and  his  opportuni¬ 
ties,  but  to  rise  to  that  for  society,  for 
he  will  have  to  pull  twice  his  load  if  civ¬ 
ilization  endures. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  QUALIFICATIONS  OF 
looi  NEW  AND  INEXPERIENCED  TEACHERS 
G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

It  is  not  the  intent  in  this  discussion  ing  positions  in  secondary  schools 
to  present  any  claims  for  professional  accredited  by  the  Association.  The  data 
training  as  distinguished  from  prepara-  were  reported  on  the  regular  Form  “D” 
tion  in  subject-matter  nor  to  review  the  blanks  generally  required  to  be  returned 
literature  as  it  relates  to  this  moot  ques-  by  all  new  and  inexperienced  teachers, 
tion  nor  to  defend  any  particular  rela-  Returns  were  received  from  the  state 
tive  number  of  credit  hours  in  subject-  chairmen  of  eighteen  of  the  twenty 
matter  and  professional  training  courses,  states.  In  some  instances  all  blanks  sub- 
Neither  will  this  discussion  give  evi-  mitted  by  the  state  chairmen  were 
dence  of  any  effort  to  evaluate  the  included.  In  a  small  number  of  cases  a 
professional  preparation  of  the  lOoi  random  selection  of  blanks  was  resorted 
new  and  inexperienced  teachers  em-  to,  the  intent  being  to  include  the  data 
ployed  in  schools  accredited  by  the  Asso-  for  just  looo  teachers.  Because  your 
ciation  and  whose  data  have  been  in-  speaker’s  arithmetic  was  faulty,  one 
eluded  in  the  tabulations.  In  short,  this  more  than  the  maximum  number  de¬ 
presentation  of  data  confines  itself  termined  upon  crept  in  and  was  not 
strictly  to  the  revealing  of  the  status  quo  discovered  until  the  tabulations  had  been 
of  looi  teachers  as  it  relates  to  the  re-  practically  concluded.  Because  the  num- 
ported  training  in  professional  courses  ber  loor  sounded  rather  euphonious  the 
taken  by  these  persons  in  advance  of  error  was  allowed  to  stand.  It  is  doubt- 
their  first  bona  fide  experience  in  the  ful  that  the  inclusion  of  one  more  or  less 
classroom.  Why  the  one  speaking  should  disturbs  in  any  wise  the  “randomness” 
make  this  report  is  occasioned  simply  of  the  samples  included, 
because  of  his  being  Secretary  of  the  As  is  usual,  considerable  tabulating 
Secondary  School  Commission  and  of  his  had  to  be  done  before  a  suitable  selec- 
being  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous  posi-  tion  of  course  titles  could  be  agreed 
tion  to  assemble  and  to  organize  the  upon  as  representing  common  practice, 
data  as  these  pertain  to  the  matter  in  After  that  had  been  worked  out,  it  was, 
hand.  comparatively  speaking,  not  so  difficult 

With  the  approval  of  the  Commission  to  tabulate  the  data  included  on  the 
on  Secondary  Schools  and  at  the  request  blanks. 

of  a  designated  committee  authorized  It  will  be  seen  from  the  data  in  Table 
by  the  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Col-  I  that  looi  returns  from  eighteen  states 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Secre-  were  used.  These  returns  varied  from  17 
tary  of  the  Secondary  School  Commis-  cases  in  Wyoming  to  98  cases  in  West 
sion  requested  that  the  several  state  Virginia,  the  average  number  from  each 
committees  collect  data  from  all  new  and  state  being  approximately  55.  It  will  be 
inexperienced  teachers  occupying  teach-  noted  further  that  the  range  in  total 
,  .  j  u  »  *1.  r-  semester  hours  earned  fell  within  the 

lA  paper  read  before  the  Commisston  on  Cur-  .  ,  . 

ricula,  April  6,  1938.— The  Editor.  lower  and  Upper  linuts  of  SIX  and  fifty- 
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eight  semester  hours.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  semester  hours  in  each  state 
ranged  from  eighteen  and  nine-tenths 
(18.9)  hours  in  Minnesota  to  twenty- 
eight  and  two-tenths  (28.2)  hours  in 
Wyoming.  The  median  range  was  found 
to  be  eighteen  and  five-tenths  (18,5) 
hours  in  Minnesota  to  twenty-seven  and 
five-tenths  (27.5)  hours  in  Wyoming. 
The  average  number  of  hours  for  the 
1001  cases  was  found  to  be  twenty-two 
and  five-tenths  (22.5)  hours  and  the 


twenty-five  and  four-tenths  (25.4)  hours, 
the  quartile  deviation  being  three  and 
forty-five  hundredths  (3.45)  hours. 

Again  Table  II  reveals  that  the  records 
of  30  persons  showed  the  completion  of 
forty  or  more  semester  hours  of  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  The  highest  amount  re¬ 
ported  was  58  semester  hours.  Some  of 
the  rases  reported  represent  instances  of 
persons  who  had  no  doubt  carried  a 
number  of  courses  directly  related  to 
preparation  for  teaching  in  the  elemen- 


TABLE  I 

Credit  Hours  m  Education  Earned  by  iooi  High  School  Teachers 


States 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Semester  Hours  Credit 

Quartile 

Deviation 

Range 

Average 

Median 

Arizona  . 

32 

26. S 

MSM 

5.8 

Arkansas  . 

32 

22,1 

BIh 

4.6 

Colorado  . 

6S 

24.8 

6.1 

Illinois  . 

62 

is-38 

20.9 

3.6 

Iowa  . 

21 

8-42 

21.2 

21.1 

3-6 

Kansas  . 

68 

is-32 

21.9 

21.5 

3-4 

Michigan  . 

88 

15-36 

21.0 

20.4 

3-4 

Minnesota  . 

49 

IS-32 

18.9 

18. s 

2.6 

Missouri  . 

87 

6-53 

20.3 

22.1 

5-0 

Montana  . 

28 

13-32 

20.1 

19.9 

2.9 

Nebraska  . 

S6 

iS-42 

21.8 

22.0 

3-6 

New  Mexico  . 

2S 

11-42 

22.0 

21.8 

3.3 

North  Dakota  . 

70 

15-45 

233 

22.8 

4.6 

Ohio  . 

62 

18-37 

24.0 

23.8 

3-2 

South  Dakota  . 

S8 

15-47 

233 

22.9 

5-6 

West  Virginia  . 

98 

17-46 

22.7 

22. f 

1.8 

Wisconsin  . 

83 

12-45 

24.8 

24.1 

6.2 

Wyoming  . 

17 

iS-42 

28.2 

275 

5-3 

Total  . 

1001 

6-58 

22.3 

22.2 

3.4s 

median  was  twenty-two  and  two-tenths. 

Table  I  also  reveals  the  quartile  de¬ 
viation  not  only  for  each  state  but  for 
all  the  states  as  well. 

A  study  of  Table  II  shows  that  the 
upper  twenty-five  percent  of  the  1001 
cases  studied  report  credit  in  excess  of 
twenty-five  and  four-tenths  (25.4)  hours 
while  the  lower  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
report  total  credit  of  less  than  eighteen 
and  five-tenths  (18.5)  hours.  Fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cases  fall  within  a  range  of 
eighteen  and  five-tenths  (18.5)  and 


tary  grades  before  deciding  to  prepare 
for  secondary  school  teaching.  Further¬ 
more  Table  II  indicates  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-six  persons  or  one  in 
every  six  had  completed  courses  in  edu¬ 
cation  totaling  thirty  or  more  semester 
hours.  At  the  other  extreme  were  352 
or  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  number  of  persons  who  had  credit 
in  professional  courses  totaling  less  than 
twenty  semester  hours.  Of  these,  eleven 
had  completed  less  than  the  prescribed 
minimum  of  fifteen  semester  hours. 
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A  second  important  consideration  in 
this  bit  of  research  is  an  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  course  work  completed  by 
these  looi  persons.  As  is  to  be  expected 
there  was  a  very  wide  range  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  different  courses  com¬ 
pleted  and  reported  upon  in  the  several 
states.  As  has  been  noted  so  many  times 
in  the  past  ten  years  or  more  there  does 
not  exist  any  uniformity  as  to  course 
titles  reported  in  the  many  institutions 
engaged  in  offering  professional  training. 
Not  a  few  persons  seriously  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  such  uniformity  either  as  to 
course  titles  or  credit  hours  assigned  to 

TABE  II 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Total  Semester 
Hours  Credit  in  Professional  Education 


Interval  Frequency 

50  and  above  i 

45-49  I a 

40-44  17 

35-39  25 

30-34  lOI 

25-29  157 

20-24  336 

15-19  341 

Less  than  15  ii 

Total  iooi 

Median  =  22.2  Q,  =25.4 

Q  =  345  ^  =i8.S 


each.  There  are  those  in  this  room,  I 
doubt  it  not,  who  recall  the  presenta¬ 
tions  of  Dean  Chadsey  of  Illinois  and 
others  who  some  ten  years  ago  served 
on  a  committee  of  this  Association  to 
investigate  the  “Undergraduate  Curric¬ 
ulum  in  Education.” 

This  particular  report  cannot  concern 
itself  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  every 
course  indicated  on  the  blanks  nor  metic¬ 
ulously  describe  the  many  varied 
sequences  of  educational  offerings  re¬ 
ported.  It  can  with  justice  set  forth 
certain  outstanding  characteristics  in  the 
professional  preparation  of  the  1001 
teachers  whose  data  were  analyzed.  Fif¬ 
ty-one  course  titles  were  used  on  the 
work  sheets  for  the  eighteen  states  sub¬ 
mitting  Form  “D”  blanks.  Some  fifty- 


seven  other  different  titles  were  included 
on  the  blanks.  These  were  very  largely 
classified  as  “not  designated”  though 
quite  a  number  were  so  similar  to  the 
fifty-one  titles  used  to  permit  of  their 
being  arbitrarily  assigned  to  some  one 
of  the  agreed  upon  titles.  Among  some 
of  these  unusual  course  titles  might  be 
listed  the  following; 

I.  Cosmology 

3.  Contemporary  Education 

3.  Education  in  an  Industrial  Age 

4.  How  to  Study 

5.  Social  Aspects  of  Education 

6.  Literature  for  Adolescents 

7.  Vbual  Aids 

8.  Elements  of  Psychiatry 

9.  American  and  Foreign  Education 

10.  Science  of  Education 

11.  Educational  Program 

12.  School  and  Community  Relations 

13.  Sense  Education 

14.  Current  Trends  in  Education 

15.  Platoon  School 

16.  Criticism  of  Current  Psychology 

17.  General  Culture  Seminar 

18.  Comprehensive  Education 

These  represent  only  the  unusual 
course  titles,  not  one  of  which  was  men¬ 
tioned  more  than  twice,  most  of  them 
but  once. 

Table  III  lists  fifty-one  course  titles 
used  in  reporting  the  information  cmi- 
tained  on  the  Form  “D”  blanks.  These 
have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention.  Inasmuch  as  the 
total  number  was  1001,  the  reader  can 
easily  translate  the  frequency  of  mention 
of  each  title  into  a  percentage  by  merely 
pointing  off  one  place  from  the  right  and 
calling  the  result  the  percentage  of  the 
total.  For  example,  of  the  1001  cases 
included,  882  indicated  Practice  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Observation.  This  number  repre¬ 
sents  88.2  percent  of  the  total.  Inspect¬ 
ing  Table  III,  you  immediately  discover 
that  Practice  Teaching  and  Observation 
heads  the  list.  Educational  Psychology 
follows  with  a  frequency  of  804;  Special 
Methods,  652;  History  of  Education, 
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366;  General  Psychology,  337;  and 
Tests  and  Measurements — Psych(4ogical 
and  Achievement,  317.  Stated  another 
way,  only  two  course  titles  appear  in 
more  than  eighty  percent  of  the  blanks 
included.  One  course  title  appears  in 
approximately  sixty-five  percent  of  the 

TABLE  III 

Course  Offerings  and  Their  Frequency 


Course  Title  Number 

I.  Practice  Teaching  and  Observation  88j 

а.  Educational  Psychology  .  804 

3.  Special  Methods  (Academic)  .  651 

4.  History  of  Education  .  366 

S-  General  Psychology  .  337 

б.  Tests  and  Measurements  .  317 

7.  High  School  Methods .  304 

8.  Principles  of  Teaching  .  272 

9.  School  Administration  .  iQS 

10.  Introduction  to  Education  .  192 

11.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  189 

la.  Principles  of  Education .  182 

13.  High  School  Administration .  158 

14.  Psychology  of  Adolescence .  146 

IS-  General  Methods  .  132 

16.  Secondary  Education  .  131 

17.  Philosophy  of  Education  .  100 

18.  Classroom  Management  .  98 

19.  Educational  Sociology  .  96 

ao.  Child  Psychology  .  90 

ai.  Public  Education  in  United  States  84 

аа.  Curriculum  Construction  .  74 

13.  Statistics  and  Research  .  70 

14.  Elementary  School  Methods .  68 

as.  Extra-Curricular  Activities  .  67 

аб.  Theory  or  Technique  of  Teaching  48 

27.  Supervision  .  37 

a8.  Problems  .  37 

29.  Vocational  Education  .  36 

30.  Guidance  .  32 

31.  Junior  High  School  .  27 

32.  Elementary  Education  .  27 

33.  Vocational  Agriculture  .  24 

34.  All  other  Psychology .  23 

35-  Psychology  of  Learning  .  22 

36.  Mental  Hygiene  .  20 

37.  Physical  Education  .  19 

38.  Vocational  Home  Economics  ....  17 

39.  Music  Education  .  15 

40.  Public  Education  in  Michigan _  12 

41.  Commercial  Arts  .  10 

42.  School  Hygiene .  10 

43.  Health  Education .  9 

44.  School  Law  .  9 

45-  Comparative  Education  .  7 

46.  Character  Education  .  6 

47-  Seminar  .  5 

48.  Adult  Education .  3 

49.  Social  Psychology  .  3 

50.  Thesis  .  a 

51.  Industrial  Arts  .  2 

52.  Not  designated  .  124 


SOI 

blanks.  Three  other  titles  appeared  in 
from  31.7  to  36.6  percent  of  the  blanks 
included. 

It  may  be  argued  that  some  of  the 
course  titles  listed  are  essentially  the 
same.  In  all  probability  this  is  true.  As 
an  example  of  such  possibility  of  identi¬ 
cal  courses  differently  named  we  might 
suggest  that  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education  and  Secondary  Education 
are  essentially  the  same.  Combining  the 
frequency  of  menticm  of  these  two 
courses,  one  gets  a  total  frequency  of 
320.  In  that  event  this  course  would 
rank  ahead  of  “Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments”  and  immediately  after  “Gen¬ 
eral  Psychology,”  thus  ranking  sixth  in 
the  order  of  frequency. 

Furthermore  it  may  be  argued  that 
some  of  the  course  titles  appiearing  near 
the  end  of  the  list  represent  instances  of 
specialized  training  for  the  industrial 
and  fine  arts  fields,  or  evidences  of  grad¬ 
uate  work.  Such  is  very  truly  the  case. 
However,  the  number  is  comparatively 
small  in  the  case  of  most  of  these  and 
consequently  need  not  concern  us  here. 

A  third  phase  of  this  report  relates 
to  the  number  of  semester  hours  credit 
granted  to  certain  of  the  courses  listed 
in  Table  III.  Only  the  first  sixteen  of 
these  are  studied  as  to  this  matter.  In 
Table  IV  are  listed  the  titles  of  the  first 
sixteen  courses.  In  the  first  column  to 
the  right  of  each  is  indicated  the  range 
of  hours  credit  reported  while  in  the 
second  column  is  shown  the  range  of 
total  average  hours  credit  as  reported 
for  the  eighteen  states.  In  the  third 
column  is  reported  the  average  or  mean 
credit  hours. 

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that 
Practice  Teaching  and  Observation  for 
the  882  teachers  is  granted  credit  rang¬ 
ing  from  two  (2)  to  fifteen  (15)  semes¬ 
ter  hours  the  average  number  of  hours 
credit  in  the  eighteen  states  ranged  from 
3.7  hours  to  9.4  hours.  The  average 
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credit  for  the  entire  882  persons  is  seen 
to  be  5.1  semester  hours.  Similarly,  the 
data  for  each  of  the  remaining  fifteen 
subjects  is  indicated. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
study  the  data  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
maining  subjects  listed.  So  little  variance 
exists  that  it  is  not  thought  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  study  them  in  detail. 

While  the  range  of  credit  reported  for 
each  course  may  be  considered  to  be 
rather  extensive,  the  average  range  for 


professiwial  education  by  1001  new  and 
inexp>erienced  teachers  in  eighteen  states 
of  the  North  Central  Association  area. 
These  courses  carried  credit  values  ex¬ 
tending  from  less  than  one  to  as  much 
as  fifteen  semester  hours. 

2.  Although  not  shown  specifically  in 
the  data,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
these  data  represent  practically  fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  all  persons  reported  as  having 
had  less  than  one  year  or  no  experience 
at  all  and  reported  by  all  member 


TABLE  IV 


Credit  Evaluations  of  First  Sixteen  Courses 


Course  Titles 

Credit  Hours 

Range 

Range  of 
Averages 

Average  for 

1 8  States 

I.  Practice  Teaching  and  Observation  .... 

2-IS 

3-7-9-4 

S-i 

2.  Educational  Psychology  . 

2-8 

2. 8-4.0 

3-1 

3.  Special  Methods  (Academic)  . 

i-iS 

2.S-7-4 

3.8 

4.  History  of  Education  . 

y2-6 

2-7-3-9 

3.1 

S.  General  Psychology  . 

2-12 

2. 0-4. 5 

3.J 

6.  Tests  and  Measurements  . 

1-8 

a. 1-35 

2.7 

7.  High  School  Methods  . 

1-6 

2.6-3.S 

2.8 

8.  Principles  of  Teaching  . 

2-8 

2. 1-3.8 

2.9 

9.  School  Administration  . 

2-6 

2. 1-3. 6 

2.9 

10.  Introduction  to  Education  . 

1-6 

2.1-S.0 

2.9 

II.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  .... 

1-9 

2. 6-3. 6 

2.9 

12.  Principles  of  Education  . 

2-6 

2.fr-3-3 

3-0 

13.  High  School  Administration  . 

»-7 

2.0-S.4 

2.9 

14.  Psychology  of  Adolescence  . 

1-6 

2. 3-3. 3 

2.8 

15.  General  Methods  . 

1-8 

2. 3-5-0 

3.1 

16.  Secondary  Education  . 

2-9 

2.8-S.8 

3-4 

each  state  is  seen  to  be  much  less.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  average  credit  for  all  states 
for  each  course  other  than  for  Practice- 
Teaching  and  Observation,  and  for  Spe¬ 
cial  Methods  tends  to  be  very  uniform. 

Reducing  these  averages  to  round 
numbers,  all  of  the  sixteen  courses  save 
two  received  approximately  the  same 
number  of  semester  hours  of  credit,  viz., 
three.  Practice  Teaching  and  Observa¬ 
tion  carried  approximately  five  hours 
credit  and  Special  Methods,  four  hours. 

SUMMARY 

I.  The  data  assembled  include  the 
reporting  of  6301  courses  of  study  in 


schools  in  their  annual  reports  for  1937- 
1938. 

3.  The  average  number  of  courses 
completed  by  each  teacher  was  approxi¬ 
mately  six.  The  range  of  courses  com¬ 
pleted  by  each  teacher  extended  from 
two  to  sixteen.  The  annual  statistical  re¬ 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissiwi 
on  Secondary  Schools  reports  6086 
teachers  as  new  to  their  present  posi¬ 
tions. 

4.  The  total  semester  hours  of  credit 
earned  in  professional  courses  ranges 
from  six  hours  to  fifty-eight  hours.  The 
average  number  of  hours  for  teachers  in 
each  state  varying  from  18.9  hours  in 
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Minnesota  to  28.2  hours  in  Wyoming. 
For  all  states  the  average  number  of 
hours  credit  is  found  to  be  22.5.  The 
median  in  each  of  the  eighteen  states  is 
18.5  to  27.5  hours — the  median  for  all 
states  is  22.2  hours. 

5.  One-fourth  of  the  teachers  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  study  have  earned  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  25.4  hours.  Another  one-fourth 
have  earned  less  than  18.5  hours.  The 
quartile  deviation  is  reported  to  be  3.45 
hours. 

6.  Thirty  persons  have  completed  as 
much  as  forty  or  more  hours,  one  having 
earned  a  maximum  number  of  fifty-eight 
hours.  Approximately  one-third  of  all 
teachers  have  earned  less  than  twenty 
semester  hours.  Eleven  reported  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  less  than  fifteen  semester 
hours.  One  in  every  six  have  completed 
thirty  or  more  semester  hours  in  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  We  might  add  par¬ 
enthetically  that  of  the  entire  number 
of  6086  teachers  newly  reported  as  teach¬ 
ing  in  schools  accredited  to  the  North 
Central  Associatimi  that  only  79  of  them 
are  reported  as  having  completed  less 
than  the  minimum  of  fifteen  semester 
hours  in  professional  education.  Of  these 
30  are  in  schools  enrolling  less  than  200 
pupils  and  23  are  in  schools  enrolling 
one  thousand  or  more  pupils. 

7.  A  very  wide  range  is  not  only  the 
number  but  the  variety  of  courses  in 
education  is  shown.  There  continues  to 
be  little  uniformity  in  the  several  states 
as  to  this  matter.  There  is  similarly  a 
wide  range  in  the  credit  allowed  in 
courses  as  listed.  While  fifty-one  course 
titles  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  tabula¬ 
tions  of  1001  teachers  there  were  re¬ 
ported  no  less  than  fifty-seven  other 
titles  of  courses.  No  doubt  some  of  these 
could  very  wisely  have  been  grouped 
under  one  or  another  of  the  courses 
listed  in  the  tabulation  had  we  known 
more  about  them.  Furthermore,  some  of 
the  tabulated  courses  would  in  all  prob¬ 


ability  be  very  similar  as  to  their  nature 
and  content. 

8.  Of  the  fifty-one  courses  tabulated, 
there  were  only  two  reported  by  more 
than  eighty  percent  of  the  teachers 
whose  data  were  used  in  this  compila¬ 
tion — Practice  Teaching  and  Observa¬ 
tion  and  Educational  Psychology.  One 
other  course  title — Special  Methods  was 
reported  on  more  than  sixty-five  percent 
of  the  blanks  submitted.  Again  four 
other  courses — History  of  Education, 
General  Psychology,  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  and  High  School  Methods  were 
reported  on  more  than  30  percent  but 
less  than  37  percent  of  the  Form  “D” 
blanks. 

Principles  of  Teaching  ranked  eighth 
in  the  list  and  was  reported  by  slightly 
more  than  2  7  percent  of  the  teachers. 

Combining  the  two  courses  of  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Secondary  Education  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  we  would  have  an¬ 
other  course  offering  reported  as  taken 
by  more  than  thirty  percent  of  the 
teachers.  This  course  would  then  rank 
among  the  first  six  listed. 

9.  Practice  Teaching  and  Observation, 
it  appears,  carries  approximately  five 
hours  credit.  Special  Methods  carries 
credit  equal  to  four  hours.  All  other 
courses  in  the  first  sixteen  listed  most 
frequently  carry  three  hours  credit. 

10.  No  doubt,  the  varying  regulations 
of  the  several  states,  particularly  as 
these  relate  to  certification  of  teachers, 
account  for  many  of  the  differences  dis- 
cernable  in  the  data  presented.  Individ¬ 
ual  characteristics  of  the  many  schools 
and  colleges  in  which  the  1001  teachers 
were  enrolled  also  account  for  the  many 
distinguishing  features  of  curricular  pat¬ 
terns  in  education  set  forth. 

11.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  there  is 
need  for  further  detailed  study  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  sort  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  clarify  terminology  and  make 
education  more  scientific.  The  lack  of 
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agreement  in  terminology  and  the  vary-  not  altogether  impossible  to  properly 

ing  practices  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evaluate  the  professional  training  of 

curricular  patterns  in  professional  edu-  teachers  or,  for  that  matter,  to  defend 

cation  and  the  extent  of  credit  permitted  the  proposition  that  there  is  as  yet  a 

are  elements  which  make  it  difficult  if  science  of  education. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  LANGER  SUIT 
A.  W.  Clevenger,  Urbana,  Illinois 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  held  in  Chicago,  April  6- 
10, 1938,  the  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education,  acting  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Review,  voted  to  drop  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  from 
the  list  of  institutions  approved  by  the 
Association.  The  Board  of  Review  was 
authorized  to  make  an  investigation  of 
an  alleged  unsatisfactory  situation  re¬ 
ported  to  be  developing  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota  and  said  to  be 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  North  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  A  later  investigation 
showed  that  there  had  not  been  political 
interference  with  the  administration  of 
the  University  to  the  extent  of  causing 
a  serious  lowering  of  the  morale  such  as 
that  found  to  exist  in  the  Agricultural 
College.  Consequently,  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  was  continued  on  the 
list  of  approved  higher  institutions. 

The  dropping  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  from  the  list  of 
approved  institutions  followed  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  morale  of  the 
faculty  of  this  institution  said  to  have 
been  seriously  impaired  because  of  po¬ 
litical  interference  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  had  resulted  in  the  dismissal 
of  several  faculty  members. 

The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  did  not 
appeal  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 

iThe  exact  legal  caption  of  the  suit  was,  “The 
State  of  North  Dakota,  by  William  Danger,  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Plaintiff,  vs.  The  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  Cer¬ 
tain  Officers  of  The  Association,  Defendants.” — 
The  Editor. 


the  Association  for  a  reconsideration  of 
this  case  and  no  protest  against  the 
action  taken  by  the  Higher  Commission 
was  bled.  Consequently,  the  action  taken 
by  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  became  the  action  of 
the  Association  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  its  constitution. 

On  May  10,  1938,  Governor  Danger 
of  North  Dakota  bled  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Illinois  a  complaint 
against  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  motion  for  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  enjoining  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  officers  of  the  Association, 
named  as  defendants,  from  putting  into 
force  and  effect  any  order  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  and  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  from  the  list  of  accredited  insti¬ 
tutions.  Judge  Walter  C.  Lindley  issued 
a  temporary  restraining  order  and  re¬ 
quested  the  defendants  “to  show  cause, 
if  any  they  have,  before  this  Court,  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Illinois,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  the  20th  day  of  May,  a.d.,  1938 
at  10:00  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  said 
day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel 
can  be  heard,  at  a  term  to  be  held  in  the 
Federal  Building  in  the  City  of  Danville, 
Illinois,”  why  an  injuncticm  as  prayed 
for  in  the  Bill  of  Complaint  should  not 
be  issued. 

The  effect  of  the  restraining  order  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Court  was  that  it  caused  a 
delay  in  the  publication  of  the  July  issue 
of  the  Quarterly  which  includes  the 
list  of  institutions  approved  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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The  Governor  and  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  North  Dakota  attacked  not  only 
the  decision  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  exclude  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  from  its  list  of  ap¬ 
proved  institutions,  but  they  challenged 
in  fundamental  particulars  the  methods 
and  objectives  of  the  Association.  In 
their  complaint,  filed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Illinois,  at  Danville,  these 
state  officials  charged: 

1.  That  the  accrediting  of  schools, 
upon  the  theories  and  principles  on  which 
the  Association  was  founded  and  on 
which  it  has  proceeded,  unconstitution¬ 
ally  and  arbitrarily  deprived  accredited 
State  institutions  of  North  Dakota  of 
the  power  of  control  which  rightfully  be¬ 
longed  to  them  under  the  State  law  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  State; 

2.  That  the  educational  standards 
established  by  the  Association  were 
detrimental  to  the  general  educational 
standards  of  the  State; 

3.  That  the  decisions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  made  in  bad  faith,  from  politi¬ 
cal  motives,  and  without  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  interested  parties; 

4.  That  the  Association  claimed  and 
exercised  arbitrary  and  dictorial  powers 
over  schools  and  educational  matters; 

5.  That  the  Association,  in  perform¬ 
ing  its  work,  prevents  the  State  from 
carrying  out  its  contract  with  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  land  grants 
for  school  purposes; 

6.  That  the  Association  usurped 
power  belonging  to  a  state  when  it  set 
up  conditions  for  accrediting  and  estab¬ 
lished  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  in¬ 
stitutions  supported  through  taxation; 
and 

7.  That  in  publishing  a  list  of  ap¬ 
proved  institutions  with  the  name  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  not 
included  in  this  list,  the  Association, 
in  effect,  blacklisted  this  institution  in 


violation  of  the  rights  of  the  State  and 
of  those  of  the  school. 

These  points  were  argued  by  counsel 
for  the  State  of  North  Dakota  in  both 
the  District  Court  and  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  but  neither 
court  found  sufficient  merit  in  any  of 
them  to  enjoin  the  Association  from  con¬ 
tinuing  to  accredit  publicly  supported 
educational  institutions,  or  to  require 
it  to  include  the  North  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  in  the  list  of  approved 
institutions. 

The  burden  of  preparing  the  defense 
fell  largely  on  A.  W.  Clevenger,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  George  A. 
Works,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  when 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
was  dropped  from  the  list  of  accredited 
institutions,  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  and 
E.  H.  Kemi>er  McComb,  President  of 
the  Association  when  the  action  remov¬ 
ing  the  Agricultural  College  from  the 
list  of  approved  institutions  was  taken. 
The  Executive  Committee  was  fortun¬ 
ate  in  securing  the  services  of  Leonard, 
Meyer  and  Franklin,  Champaign,  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  very  ably  represented  the 
Association  as  its  counsel.  In  preparing 
the  defense  Attorney  F.  B.  Leonard  and 
the  officers  of  the  Association  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  Sveinbjorn  Johnson,  Professor 
of  Law,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Legal 
Counsel  for  the  University,  a  nationally- 
known  lawyer  who  is  unusually  well- 
qualified  for  a  case  of  this  kind. 

When  the  United  States  District  Court 
denied  the  motion  for  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  and  dissolved  the  restraining 
order  Governor  Langer  filed  the  com¬ 
plaint,  with  certain  changes,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Effingham, 
Illinois,  on  the  groifnds  that  Judge  Lind- 
ley  had  departed  for  a  vacation  before 
there  was  time  to  appeal  this  case.  Judge 
Wham  of  the  District  Court  located  at 
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Efiingham  also  denied  the  motion  for  October  19,  1938.  The  decree  of  the 
an  injunction  and  agreed  with  Judge  district  court  was  affirmed. 

Lindley  in  dissolving  the  restraining  The  Final  Decree  of  the  United 
order.  The  case  was  then  appealed  to  States  District  Court  and  Affirmation 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap-  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
peals,  Chicago,  where  it  was  heard  on  Appeals  follow: 

IN  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

The  State  op  Nobth  Dakota 
BY  William  Lancer,  Governor, 

Plaintipp, 
vs. 

North  Central  Association  op 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 

A  VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATION,  et  ols., 

Dependants, 

Lindley,  Judge. 

THE  IMPORTANT  POINTS  OF  THE  FINAL  DECREE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  State  of  North  Dakota,  by  William  plaintiff  and  verified  answer  and  affi- 
Langer,  Governor,  brings  this  suit  to  davits  submitted  by  defendants, 
enjoin  the  North  Central  Association  of  Prior  to  1919,  the  state  institutions 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  a  vol-  of  higher  education  of  North  Dakota 

untary  association,  and  certain  officers  were  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 

thereof,  from  removing  the  University  Regents.  In  that  year  a  Board  of  Ad- 

and  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  ministration  was  created  by  the  Legisla- 

North  Dakota  from  its  list  of  accredited  ture  and  in  that  body  was  lodged  the 

colleges,  or  from  interfering  with  or  ob-  responsibility  not  only  for  the  educa* 

structing  the  administration,  (^ration  tional  institutions,  but  for  the  eleemosy- 

and  maintenance  of  the  public  school  nary  and  penal  institutions  as  well.  This 

system  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  Board  directs  some  twenty  institutions 

and  from  counselling,  conspiring,  schem-  of  wide  variety  of  purpose.  The  Super- 

ing  and  conniving  with  political  agencies  intendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 

and  other  persons  in  the  promulgation  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor 

and  exercise  of  any  functions  or  power  are  ex-officio  members  and  constitute 

which  defendants  may  claim  to  possess,  two  of  the  full  membership  of  five, 

a  discovery  as  to  books,  records,  min-  Under  the  law  all  the  members  may  be 

utes,  documents,  correspondence  and  all  of  the  same  political  party, 

papers,  of  defendants  and  for  a  manda-  The  Committee  on  Inquiry  of  the 
tory  injunction  directing  the  defendants  North  Central  Association,  at  the  lat- 
to  expunge,  annul  and  avoid  any  order  ter’s  direction  made  an  investigation  of 
or  recommendation  with  reference  to  the  Agricultural  College  and  its  admin- 
removing  the  State  Agricultural  College  istration.  The  facts  following  were  con- 
of  North  Dakota  from  the  list  of  ac-  tained  in  its  report.  On  July  29,  1937 
credited  colleges.  the  Board  met  in  Bismarck.  It  voted 

The  motion  for  a  temp>orary  injunc-  to  accept  the  resignations  of  Dr.  J.  H. 

tion  was  submitted  upon  the  verified  bill  Shepperd,  President  of  the  College, 

of  complaint,  affidavits  submitted  by  effective  at  once,  and  to  dismiss  the  fol- 
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lowing  as  of  August  i,  1937:  A.  H. 
Parrott,  Registrar,  for  33  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  College  Staff;  R.  M.  Dolve, 
Dean  of  Engineering,  for  more  than  30 
years  a  member  of  the  Staff;  I.  W. 
Smith,  Dean  of  Men  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  28  years;  Alba  Bales, 
Dean  of  Home  Economics,  17  years; 
P.  J.  Olson,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Agriculture,  12  years;  Jean 
Tra3mor,  Secretary  to  the  President,  20 
years;  N.  D.  Gorman,  County  Agent 
Leader.  No  charges  appeared  of  record 
against  any  of  these  persons.  Dr.  John 
C.  West,  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  was  appointed  Acting 
President  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

On  July  31,  1937,  the  seven  dismissed 
members  received  at  Fargo  registered 
letters  notifying  them  of  their  dismissals 
but  expressing  no  reason  for  the  same. 
In  lieu  of  the  customary  notice,  each 
dismissed  member  was  given  an  extra 
month’s  salary. 

Dr.  Shepperd  on  August  2  telephoned 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  was 
promised  a  hearing  for  the  dismissed 
staff  members.  Later  in  the  day,  the 
Secretary,  it  is  claimed,  wired  Dr.  Shep¬ 
perd  that  the  Board  would  hear  him  on 
August  3  at  1 1  o’clock.  The  Committee 
of  Inquiry  in  its  report  said  that  it  was 
informed  that  this  telegram  was  never 
received  by  Dr.  Shepperd  and  that  there 
was  no  record  of  its  receipt  by  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  Fargo, 
and  that  none  of  the  dismissed  staff 
members  received  notice  of  an  op^r- 
tunity  to  app>ear  before  the  Board. 

On  July  31,  1937  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  instructed  the  Secretary  to 
seal  the  files  of  the  President  and  the 
dismissed  staff  members.  On  August  4, 
1937  the  Board  of  Administration  again 
convened,  and  thereupon  Dr.  West  for¬ 
mally  accepted  the  post  of  temporary 
President. 

On  August  9  the  Board  convened  at 


Bismarck  and  wired  Dr.  Shepperd  that 
it  had  reserved  the  hour  of  nine-thirty 
August  10  to  hear  such  statements  as  it 
might  be  desired  to  make.  The  tele¬ 
grams  were  sent  from  Bismarck  at  2:20 
p.M.  August  9  and  were  received  in 
Fargo  at  2:44  p.m.,  too  late  for  any  of 
the  interested  parties  to  reach  Bismarck 
by  train  in  time  for  the  hearing.  This 
was  during  vacation,  and  there  were 
only  two  members  in  Fargo  when  the 
telegrams  arrived,  and  none  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  dismissed  had  received  any  charges 
against  him.  On  August  10  none  of  ^e 
dismissed  members  appeared. 

In  reply  to  the  Committee’s  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
staff  members,  the  Board  stated  that 
no  reasons  had  been  given  because  of 
the  possibility  of  court  action  by  those 
discharged.  It  stated,  however,  that  Par¬ 
rott  was  dismissed  because  of  his  activi¬ 
ties  in  adjusting  hail  insurance  claims. 
The  Committee  secured  information  in¬ 
dicating  that  these  outside  activities 
were  carried  on  only  during  his  annual 
vacations.  The  Board  reported  that 
Dolve  was  dismissed  because  of  his  ac¬ 
tivities  in  partisan  politics  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  the  Committee  received  tended 
to  confirm  the  statement  that  he  did 
participate  in  such  activities.  The  Board 
stated  that  Dean  Smith  was  discharged 
because  of  incompetence  due  to  a  nerv¬ 
ous  breakdown  some  years  earlier  and 
improper  language  in  one  of  the  dormi¬ 
tories.  The  Committee  found  that  he 
had  had  a  nervous  breakdown  but  that 
there  was  no  conclusive  evidence  of 
incompetence.  Miss  Traynor,  it  was  said, 
was  dismissed  because  of  deafness.  The 
Committee  reported  that  Miss  Traynor 
had  no  physical  handicaps  or  weaknesses 
but  was  efficient,  competent  and  cour¬ 
teous.  Dr.  West  recommended  that  she 
be  retained,  but  the  Board  declined  to 
accept  his  recommendation.  Dean  Bales 
was  dismissed,  according  to  the  Board’s 
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statement,  because  she  had  cashed  travel 
script  books  to  the  value  of  $180.00. 
The  Committee  reported  that  she  had 
voluntarily  repaid  this  amount  on 
August  2  and  that  before  that  time  it 
was  not  known  that  she  owed  the  money. 
The  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  loose  methods  used  in  the  College’s 
accounting  methods  invalidated  the 
charge  of  dishonesty  of  Miss  Bales  and 
reported  that  she  was  highly  regarded 
by  everyone  and  within  one  year  of 
eligibility  for  the  retirement  pension. 
The  Board  stated  that  Dean  Olson  was 
dismissed  because  of  his  failure  to  act  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  and  “he  was  more  interested  in 
the  milling  trade  than  in  the  farmers.” 
The  Committee  reported  that  Dean  Ol¬ 
son  was  efficient,  independent  and  per¬ 
haps  not  always  “politic.”  The  Commit¬ 
tee  concluded  also  that  Mr.  Gorman  was 
without  fault. 

The  Committee  reported  that  it  had 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  effect,  on  the 
teaching  staff,  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
seven  staff  members;  that  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  informatiem  secured, 
it  had  concluded  that  the  morale  of  the 
staff  had  been  distinctly  lowered;  that 
a  spirit  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  ex¬ 
isted  detrimental  to  the  program  of  the 
College;  and  that  confirmation  of  this 
conclusion  lay  in  the  resignations  of 
prominent  staff  members  and  the  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  of  others  to  make  new 
connections  since  August  i,  193 7-  It 
recommended  that  the  College  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  list  of  accredited  col¬ 
leges  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  be¬ 
cause  ( I )  the  evidence  indicated  undue 
interference  by  the  Board  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  internal  administration  of 
the  College;  (2)  the  morale  of  the 
faculty  had  declined  to  the  point  where 
the  quality  of  instruction  was  seriously 
jeopardized,  and  (3)  there  was  no 


convincing  assurance  that  the  legal 
structure  and  organization  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  North  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  State  would 
provide  a  sufficient  degree  of  autonomy 
to  the  individual  institutions  to  guaran¬ 
tee  a  satisfactory  level  of  performance. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  on 
July  31,  1937,  offered  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  inasmuch  as  the  record  failed 
to  show  any  charge  against  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  dismissed  and  no 
opportunity  to  them  to  present  any  de¬ 
fense  against  “this  drastic  action”  and 
such  action  was  contrary  to  fair  pro¬ 
cedure  and  sound  public  policy,  arbi¬ 
trary,  unwarranted  and  cruel,  inasmuch 
as  those  dismissed  had  faithfully  served 
the  State  for  a  long  period  of  years,  the 
record  of  the  dismissal  should  be  ex¬ 
punged  and  opportunity  given  for  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  whatever 
charges  might  exist  against  the  members 
of  the  staff  discharged  and  that  they  be 
reinstated  in  their  positions.  The  reso¬ 
lution  failed  of  adoption. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  is  purely  voluntary  in  character. 
It  includes  institutions  of  high  learning 
and  of  secondary  character  in  twenty 
states  of  the  central  northwest.  The  sev¬ 
eral  colleges  and  universities  become 
members  by  making  application  and  se¬ 
curing  approval  thereof  by  the  officers 
of  the  Association  and  continue  their 
memberships  by  payment  of  annual 
membership  fees.  The  institution  may 
voluntarily  withdraw  or  the  .Association 
may  determine  that  its  standards  are 
not  such  that  it  should  be  retained  as  a 
member.  The  Association  iiisi.sts  that  all 
member  institutions  shall  have  a  compe¬ 
tent  faculty  organized  for  effective  serv¬ 
ice,  working  under  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tions.  Its  standard  in  this  connection 
depends  upon  the  competency  of  the 
faculty,  the  amount  and  kind  of  educa- 
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tion  its  members  have  received  in  educa- 
ticmal  work  and  their  scholarship,  as 
evidenced  by  scholarly  publications  and 
contact  with  learned  societies.  Consider¬ 
ation  is  given  to  the  number  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  in  ratio  to  the  number  of  students, 
to  representation  of  graduates  in  the 
teaching  fields,  salary  status,  tenure,  and 
many  other  elements.  The  Association 
condemns  an  arbitrary  attitude  on  the 
part  of  an  administration  toward  free¬ 
dom  of  teaching  and  insists  that  any 
policy  that  makes  tenure  precarious  for 
competent  instructors  is  undesirable. 
The  Association  insists  that  it  is  free  of 
every  kind  of  partisan  and  political  in¬ 
fluence,  calculated  to  affect  disadvan- 
tageously  the  educational  interests  of 
the  membership. 

Under  its  constitution  it  acts  largely 
through  an  executive  committee.  Its 
Commission  of  Higher  Education  has 
to  do  with  the  member  colleges  and 
universities.  This  Commission  has  a  sub¬ 
committee  termed  a  Board  of  Review, 
consisting  of  seven  members,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  appoint  inspectors,  conduct  in¬ 
spections,  receive  reports  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  members  and  other 
matters.  The  Board  of  Review  reports 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  in 
turn  reports  to  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  final  authority  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  its  annual  meeting.  Appeals 
lie  from  decisions  of  the  Commission  to 
the  Executive  Committee  and  from  the 
Executive  Committee  to  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  socalled  accredited  list  is  made 
up  by  the  Association,  according  to  its 
constitution,  standards  and  declared 
purposes  in  this  connection,  in  order 
to  establish  and  describe  the  character¬ 
istics  of  institutions  of  higher  education, 
to  guide  prospective  students  in  the 
choice  of  an  institution  that  will  meet 
their  needs;  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  indi¬ 
vidual  institutions  in  the  transfer  of 


students,  the  conduct  of  intercollegiate 
student  activities,  the  placement  of  col¬ 
lege  graduates  and  the  selection  of  col¬ 
lege  faculties.  The  Association’s  de¬ 
clared  purpose  is  to  stimulate  throu^ 
its  accrediting  practices  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  higher  education.  It  states  ex¬ 
pressly  that  an  institution  will  be  judged 
for  accreditment  upon  the  basis  of  the 
total  pattern  it  presents  as  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  It  announces  that 
superiority  in  some  characteristic  may 
be  regarded  as  comp>ensating  to  some 
extent  for  deficiencies  in  other  respects. 
It  recognizes  that  wide  variations  will 
appear  in  the  degree  of  excellence  at¬ 
tained. 

Plaintiff  insists  that  the  action  of  the 
Association,  in  not  renewing  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Agricultural  College,  was 
arbitrary,  unfair  and  in  bad  faith;  that 
it  resulted  from  a  conspiracy  amongst 
defendants  to  disgrace  the  educational 
system  of  North  Dakota,  to  interfere 
with  the  state  in  the  direction  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  educational  institutions; 
that  no  fair  hearing  was  had  upon  the 
question  of  whether  the  College  should 
be  retained  as  a  member  and  that  irre¬ 
parable  injury  will  be  suffered  by  the 
institutions  of  the  state  unless  further 
alleged  threatened  action  in  pursuance 
of  the  alleged  plan  and  scheme  of  the 
Association  is  restrained. 

The  evidence  shows  that  just  prior 
to  August  21,  1937  there  appeared  in 
“School  and  Society,”  a  recognized  edu¬ 
cational  periodical  of  wide  circulation 
among  those  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  the  United  States,  an  article 
indicating  that  drastic  changes  had  been 
made  by  the  state  authorities  in  North 
Dakota  in  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  Thereupon  Dean  Works,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  wrote  to 
Dr.  West,  then  acting  president  of  the 
College,  informing  him  of  the  report, 
stating  that  he  was  certain  that  the 
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Board  of  Review  at  its  next  meeting 
would  expiect  some  report  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  asking  whether  Dr.  West  could 
supply  information  upon  the  subject 
matter  or  whether  he  should  apply  to 
some  other  source.  Dr.  West,  on  August 
23,  replied  that  he  would  be  in  position 
to  give  such  information  as  might  be 
required.  On  August  25,  the  Secretary 
again  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  the 
Board  would  appreciate  receiving  from 
him  a  statement  indicating  the  basis 
upcHi  which  the  members  dismissed  had 
been  discharged  and  giving  the  dates 
upon  which  these  persons  received  notice 
of  dismissal. 

On  September  8,  Parrott,  one  of  those 
dismissed,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  com¬ 
plaining  that  he  and  six  others  had  been 
discharged  and  that  in  his  opinion  cer¬ 
tain  practices  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  should  be  investigated.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  Dr.  West  replied  to  the 
Secretary’s  letter  of  August  25,  saying 
that  he  was  waiting  to  receive  the  State 
Bank  Examiner’s  report  and  audit  of 
the  College  before  replying  further,  and 
on  October  i  the  Secretary  again  wrote 
Dr.  West  that  the  Board  would  like  a 
report  from  him  as  soon  as  he  heard 
from  the  examiner.  On  November  2, 
Dr.  West  wrote  the  Secretary  giving 
him  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  dis¬ 
missals,  enclosing  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  a  clipping  from  the  Fargo  Forum 
and  saying  that  the  Board  refused  to 
make  public  its  charges  against  the  dis¬ 
missed  members  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  be  held  personally  responsible. 
On  November  23,  Dean  Works  wrote 
President  West  that  he  would  submit 
his  letter  and  accompanying  documents 
to  the  Board.  He  said  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  recognized  the  fact  that  any  state 
is  free  to  direct  its  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  as  it  pleases  but  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  a  voluntary  organization,  re¬ 


served  the  right  to  determine  whether 
a  member  of  the  Association  is  doing 
violence  to  the  educational  interests  of 
students  through  making  appointments 
to  its  staff  on  a  political  basis. 

Later  President  West  sent  to  Dean 
Works  a  special  audit  and  examination 
of  the  Agricultural  College  prepared  by 
the  state  examiner,  a  document  covering 
some  323  pages,  largely  concerned  with 
statistics  and  with  alleged  correspond¬ 
ence  and  activities  of  Dean  Dolve  and 
Mr.  Walser.  On  January  ii,  1938  Dean 
Works  wrote  Dr.  West  that  it  was 
planned  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Review  on  January  21  and  asked 
if  he  could  be  present  at  that  meeting 
or  on  the  following  morning.  On  the 
same  day  Dr.  West  had  written  Dean 
Works  that  he  could  come  to  Chicago 
at  almost  any  time  and  thought  a  con¬ 
ference  desirable. 

On  January  20  and  21  the  Board  of 
Review  held  its  meeting  and  Dr.  West 
attended.  There  was  some  discussion 
concerning  the  College  and  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  committee  of  three  go  to 
North  Dakota  and  assemble  the  facts. 
President  West  agreed  to  ascertain 
whether  this  prop>osed  action  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  State  Board  and  to 
advise  the  Board  of  Review.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  9  he  wrote  to  Dean  Works  that 
the  College  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  Committee  and,  on  March  10,  the 
Committee,  composed  of  President  Friley 
of  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College, 
President  Barrows  of  Lawrence  College, 
and  Dean  Brumbaugh  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  proceeded  to  Fargo.  Dr. 
West  informed  them  that  the  State 
Board  was  ready  to  receive  and  confer 
with  them  and  the  meeting  was  held 
immediately,  there  being  present  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Board  and  President 
West. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  day  was 
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consumed  in  the  conference.  The  de¬ 
fendants  offer  evidence  that  they  con¬ 
ferred  or  counseled  with  no  politicians 
or  representatives  of  any  newspaper; 
that  they  made  no  statements  to  any 
publication;  that  they  made  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  files  of  papers  previously 
published  but  that  no  member  talked  to 
the  editor,  reporters  or  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  any  pap>er.  The  Committee  in¬ 
terviewed  some  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  and  read  the  minutes  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Board  of  Administration 
covering  a  period  of  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  information,  ob¬ 
tained  in  their  investigation  and  the 
conferences,  the  Committee  made  the 
findings  hereinabove  mentioned.  The 
written  report  was  filed  with  the  Board 
of  Review.  Dean  Works  wrote  President 
West  that  the  Board  of  Review  would 
like  to  discuss  it  with  him  on  April  5. 
Dean  Works  said  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  rep>ort  contained  as  he  had 
not  seen  it,  but  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  advise  President  West  prior  to  the 
hearing.  On  March  26,  the  Assistant  to 
President  West  wrote  that  the  latter  had 
been  ill  and  could  not  be  present  on 
April  5.  Dean  Works  replied  that  in 
case  President  West  was  not  able  to 
come,  the  Board  of  Review  would  re¬ 
ceive  any  one  or  more  persons  desig¬ 
nated  by  Dr.  West. 

On  April  3,  4,  5  the  Board  met  and 
President  West  as  well  as  Conunissioner 
Hagan,  Ex-Officio  member  of  the  Board 
of  Administration  and  Mr.  Gunvaldsen, 
from  the  College  Alumni,  attended.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Inquiry  was 
read  and  discussed  and  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  the  Board  adopted  minutes  show¬ 
ing  that  the  report  had  been  submitted, 
a  conference  held  with  the  gentlemen 
mentioned;  that  it  was  recommended  to 
the  Commission  that  the  Agricultural 
College  be  removed  from  the  accredited 
list  and  that  the  Board  complete  the 


acticMi  suggested.  The  recommendations 
were  approved  unanimously  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  (Ml  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation. 

On  April  8,  1938  President  West 
wrote  Dean  Works  asking  that  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  be  appointed  to  re¬ 
check  the  conditions  at  the  Agricultural 
College  and  that  his  letter  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  petition  for  reinstatement.  Dean 
Works  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
put  the  request  before  the  Board  of 
Review,  but  that  the  application  for 
reinstatement  could  not  be  made  at  that 
time.  He  stated  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  had  authority  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  appeals  from  the  findings  of  the 
Commissions  on  the  approval  of  schools. 
Neither  the  College  nor  any  other  party 
saw  fit  to  appeal  or  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  have  a  review  of 
the  findings  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  affidavits  submitted  include  aver¬ 
ments  that  the  Association  has  acted 
only  in  accordance  with  its  Constitution, 
rules  and  regulations  of  procedure;  that 
it  has  been  guided  only  by  a  desire  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion;  that  it  has  no  interest  in  any  par¬ 
tisan  or  political  controversy  existing  in 
the  state  of  North  Dakota  and  has  lis¬ 
tened  to  none  of  the  partisans  to  such 
controversy;  that  it  has  based  its  con¬ 
clusion  solely  upon  the  information 
obtained  at  the  conferences  with  Presi¬ 
dent  West  and  the  Board  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  personal  conversations  with 
members  of  the  staff  at  the  College,  as 
hereinbefore  set  forth. 

The  Association  insists  that  the  court 
is  without  jurisdiction  first,  because  the 
controversy  is  one  solely  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  voluntary  organizations,  over 
whose  actions  the  court  has  no  juris¬ 
diction;  second,  because  the  College’s 
remedy  under  the  constitution  and  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  Association  must  be 
exhausted  before  there  is  any  remedy  in 
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any  court,  and  that  upon  the  merits,  its 
action  should  be  approved. 

At  the  threshold  the  court  is  coti- 
fronted  with  the  additional  suggestion 
that  diversity  of  citizenship  does  not 
exist,  as  two  of  the  members  of  the 
North  Central  Association  are  residents 
of  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  However, 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  soundness 
of  this  contention.  The  officers  of  the 
Association  made  p>arties  defendant  re¬ 
side  in  states  other  than  North  Dakota, 
the  President  being  in  Illinois.  The 
members  of  the  Association  are  not 
made  parties  defendant;  nor  can  it  be 
contended  that  they  are  indispensible 
parties.  Full  and  adequate  relief  could 
be  granted  to  the  plaintiff  without  their 
presence  and  an  injunction  against  the 
officers  of  the  Association  would  ef¬ 
fectually  protect  the  plaintiff.  Inasmuch 
as  all  of  such  parties  are  of  citizenship 
diverse  to  that  of  the  plaintiff,  I  con¬ 
clude  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction  on 
the  ground  of  diversity  of  citizenship. 

Upon  the  contention  that  the  court 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  interfere,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  question  is  presented.  J Voluntary 
associations,  have  the  right  to  make  their 
own  regulations  as  to  admission  or  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  members  and  one  who  becomes 
a  member,  by  its  membership,  assents 
to  the  Constitution  and  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  adc^ted  by  such  an  Association. 
The  Constitution,  by-laws  and  rules, 
knowingly  assented  to,  become  in  effect 
a  civil  contract  between  the  parties, 
whereby  their  rights  are  fixed  and  meas¬ 
ured.  Consequently,  in  the  absence  of 
fraud,  collusion,  arbitrariness  or  breach 
of  contract,  such  as  give  rise  to  a  civil 
action,  the  decisions  of  such  voluntary 
associations  must  be  accepted  in  litiga¬ 
tion  before  the  court  as  conclusive,  for 
the  members  of  the  organizaticm  have 
made  them  binding  by  contract.  | 

Thus  in  Gonzalez  v.  Archbishop,  280 
U.S.  16  the  court  said: 


In  the  absence  of  fraud,  collusion  or  arbi¬ 
trariness,  the  decisions  of  the  proper  Church 
tribunals  on  matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  al¬ 
though  affecting  dvil  rights,  are  accepted  in 
litigation  before  the  secular  courts  as  con¬ 
clusive,  because  the  parties  in  interest  made 
them  so  by  contract  or  otherwise.  Under  like 
circumstances,  effect  is  given  in  the  courts  to 
the  determination  of  the  judiciary  bodies 
established  by  clubs  and  dvil  association. 

In  churches,  lodges  and  all  other  like 
voluntary  associations  each  person,  on 
becoming  a  member,  either  by  express 
stipulation  or  by  implication,  agrees  to 
abide  by  all  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  organization,  and  courts  will 
not  interfere  to  control  the  enforcement 
of  by-laws  of  such  associations  but  will 
leave  them  free  to  enforce  their  own 
rules  and  regulations  by  such  means  and 
with  such  penalties  as  they  may  see 
proper  to  adopt  for  their  own  govern¬ 
ment.  Engel  V.  Walsh,  258  Ill.  103; 
Bostedo  V.  Board  of  Trade,  227  Ill.  90; 
Harris  v.  M.P.R.  Co.,  i  Fed.  Supp. 
946;  Elfer  V.  Marine  Engineers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  179  La.  383.  Consequently  such 
an  organization  is  the  judge  of  its  own 
members,  and  membership  therein  is  a 
privilege  which  may  be  accorded  or 
withheld  and  not  a  right  which  can  be 
gained  independently  and  enforced.  In 
the  absence  of  breach  of  the  law  a  chan¬ 
cellor  is  powerless  to  compel  admission 
by  or  into  such  an  Association  and  if 
one’s  application  is  refused,  it  is  equally 
without  power  to  grant  relief.  4  AM. 
Jur.  462,  paragraph  ii;  Exchange,  143 
Ill.  210.  The  rules  laid  down  for  the 
government  of  the  members  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  form  the  measure  of  their  rights 
in  the  premises;  it  is  vain  to  appeal  to 
a  constitutional  bill  of  rights,  for  such 
bill  of  rights  are  intended  to  protect  the 
citizen  against  impression  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  not  to  afford  protection  against 
one’s  own  agreements.  4  Am.  Jur.  463. 

It  appears  that  the  remedies  of  the 
College  before  the  Board  under  the  rules 
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of  the  Associaticm  were  not  exhausted. 
It  had  a  right  to  appeal  and  have  full 
review  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
This  remedy  it  has  never  sought  to  at¬ 
tain.  Courts  will  not  take  jurisdiction 
over  controversies  between  voluntary 
associations  or  of  its  members  until  the 
latter  has  exhausted  all  remedies  pro¬ 
vided  within  the  Association.  Harris 
V.  M.P.R.  Co.,  I  Fed.  Supp.  946  at  950; 
Engel  V.  Walsh,  258  Ill.  98;  Moody  v. 
Farrington,  227  Ill.  App.  40;  Crisley  v. 
Crum,  11$  Neb.  375,  213  N.  W.  366; 
Elfer  v.  Marine  Engineers  Association, 
179  La.  383,  390,  154  S.  32. 

The  evidence  discloses  no  violation  of 
civil  rights  but  merely  a  decision  by  the 
Association  that  the  College  is  not  eli¬ 
gible  to  membership.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  sustain  the  contention  that  this 
decision  was  arrived  at  arbitrarily  and 
without  substantial  evidence  to  support 
it.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  appeal  by  the 
College  ^aks  loudly  against  any  con¬ 
tention  of  such  arbitrary  action.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  state  is  interested  in 
any  way  except  as  representative  of  the 
College  and  the  sovereignty  supporting 
it.  The  State  has  no  greater  rights  than 
the  College  itself  has. 


What  has  been  said  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  allegation  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  threatens  to  remove  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  from  the  accredited 
list.  There  is  no  evidence  of  such  threat. 
Quite  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  situa¬ 
tion.  But  if  such  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  Association,  the  remedy  of  the 
University  and  of  those  responsible  for 
its  welfare  lies  within  the  Constitution 
and  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  the  University  has  volun¬ 
tarily  assented  to.  It  has  a  right  to  be 
heard  and  a  right  to  review,  and  until 
the  day  of  exhaustion  of  remedies  within 
the  Association,  this  court  has  no  right 
to  interfere.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  any 
future  action  by  the  Association  the 
result  will  disclose  whether  there  has 
been  any  breach  of  the  law  which  would 
justify  a  court  of  equity’s  interference. 

Accordingly  the  motion  for  temporary 
injunction  will  be  denied  and  temporary 
restraining  order  dissolved. 

The  foregoing  includes  and  is  adopted 
as  my  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law. 

Entered  this  i6th  day  of  June,  aj). 
1938.  (Signed) 

Walter  C.  Lindley,  Judge 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS 
FOR  THE  SEVENTH  CIRCUIT 
October  Term,  1938,  October  Session,  1938 


The  State  or  Noeth  Dakota,  by 
William  Lanoee,  Goveknoe, 

Plaintiff-Appellant, 

V8. 

Noeth  Centeal  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  AND  Secondaey  Schools,  a 
Volontaey  Association,  et  al., 
Defenoants-Appellees 


APPEAL  from  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Illinois. 


November  2,  1938 


Before  Sparks,  Major  and  Treanor, 
Circuit  Judges. 

Treanor,  Circuit  Judge.  This  is  an 
appeal  from  the  order  of  the  District 
Court  denyine  plaintiff’s  motion  for  tem¬ 
porary  injunction.  The  plaintiff  by  its 


bill  of  complaint  sought  to  enjoin  the 
defendants.  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and 
its  officials,  from  removing  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota  and  the  State 
Agricultural  College  of  North  Dakota 
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from  the  Association’s  list  of  accredited 
institutions.  The  cause  presented  by  the 
motion  for  temporary  injunction  was 
submitted  upon  the  verified  bill  of  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  plaintiff  and  supporting 
affidavits,  and  the  verified  answer  and 
supporting  affidavits  of  defendant.  The 
District  Court  denied  the  motion  for 
temporary  injunction  and  dissolved  its 
temporary  restraining  order. 

The  defendant,  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  secondary  schools, 
includes  in  its  membership  243  colleges 
and  universities,  54  junior  colleges,  and 
2528  secondary  schools.  Membership  is 
voluntary  and  is  renewed  annually  by 
the  payment  of  an  annual  membership 
fee  and  by  filing  and  securing  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  annual  report.  A  member 
institution  may  withdraw  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  any  time  and  termination  of 
membership  automatically  follows  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  its  annual  dues  or  an  omis¬ 
sion  to  file  a  satisfactory  final  report,  or 
a  failure  to  report  at  all. 

The  Association’s  declared  purpose  is 
to  encourage  the  improvement  of  higher 
education  and  to  recognize  merit  in  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  by  admitting  them 
to  membership  in  the  Association,  there¬ 
by  accrediting  institutions  which  meet 
the  standards  of  the  Association.  An 
educational  institution  is  accredited  for 
membership  upon  the  basis  of  the  total 
pattern  which  it  presents  as  an  institu¬ 
tion.  Among  the  factors  considered  are 
competency  of  the  faculty,  the  number 
of  the  faculty  in  ratio  to  the  number  of 
students,  salary  schedule,  and  faculty 
tenure.  The  consistent  policy  of  the 
Association  has  been  to  condemn  arbi¬ 
trary  interference  by  governing  boards 
with  freedom  of  teaching,  and  to  oppose 
any  policy  that  makes  tenure  precarious 
for  competent  instructors.  In  support  of 
its  policy  respecting  tenure  the  Associa¬ 
tion  insists  as  a  ccmdition  of  member¬ 
ship  that  staff  members  of  educational 
institutions  shall  not  be  summarily  dis- 
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missed;  and  that,  in  general,  no  ap¬ 
pointee  shall  be  removed  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service  without 
a  fair  hearing. 

The  Association  acts  through  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  ten  persons,  this 
committee  constituting  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Association,  except  when 
the  annual  meeting  of  all  members  is 
in  session.  All  questions  relating  to  col¬ 
lege  and  university  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  are  dealt  with  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Commission  of  Institutions  of 
Higher  Exlucation,  a  body  consisting  of 
forty-eight  persons  selected  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  their  annual  meeting.  This  Com¬ 
mission  employs  a  sub-committee, 
designated  a  Board  of  Review,  which 
consists  of  seven  members  whose  duty  is 
to  appoint  inspectors,  conduct  inspec¬ 
tions,  receive  reports,  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  respecting  membership  in 
the  Association.  The  Board  of  Review 
reports  to  the  Commission  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  turn  reports  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  Appeals  lie  from  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Commission  to  the  Executive 
Committee  and  from  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Under  the  law  of  North  Dakota  the 
Board  of  Administration  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  has  charge  of  all  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  On  July  29,  1937,  it  voted  to 
dismiss  seven  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Agricultural  College  as  of  August 
1,  1937.  No  charges  of  record  were 
made  against  any  of  the  persons  and  no 
opportunity  for  hearing  was  given  to 
the  discharged  employees.  Since  the 
Agricultural  College  was  a  member  of 
defendant  Association,  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Administration  was  considered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Review 
which  met  in  Chicago  on  January  20 
and  21,  1936.  President  West  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  and  acting 
president  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
appeared  at  this  meeting  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Review.  With  his  ap- 
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proval  a  special  Committee  of  Inquiry 
was  appointed  to  investigate  action  of 
the  State  Board  of  Administration  of 
North  Dakota.  The  Committee  of  In¬ 
quiry  visited  the  North  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  after  a  three  day’s  in¬ 
vestigation  submitted  a  report  which 
contained  a  recommendation  that  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  accredited  col¬ 
leges  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
was  that  the  arbitrary  dismissal  of  the 
seven  staff  members  had  lowered  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  morale  of  staff  members  and 
created  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  was  detrimental  to  the 
program  of  the  College. 

The  Board  of  Review  met  on  April  3, 
4,  and  5,  1938,  to  take  action  on  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  President 
West,  Commissioner  Hagen  of  the  State 
Board  of  Administration  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  Mr.  Gunvaldsen  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  North  Dakota;  and  after  full  hearing 
and  opportunity  to  be  heard  the  Board 
of  Review  approved  the  action  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  and  the  next  day 
the  full  Committee  of  the  Association’s 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  approved  the  report. 

The  representatives  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  did  not  appeal  from  the 
action  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education,  although  under 
the  rules  of  the  Association  they  were 
entitled  to  a  review  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Review  and  of  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
Instead  of  seeking  redress  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Association  the 
interested  parties  caused  this  suit  to  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  by  William  Danger,  Gov- 


The  District  Court  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  controversy  involved  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  internal  affairs  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  association  and  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court  until  the  remedies  provided  by  the 
rules  of  the  Association  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  But  plaintiff  insists  that  the 
rule  which  ordinarily  applies  to  vol¬ 
untary  associations  is  not  applicable  in 
the  instant  case  for  the  reason  that  this 
action  is  not  brought  by  a  member  of 
the  Association,  but  by  the  State  of 
North  Dakota;  and  further  insists  that 
the  District  Court  erred  in  holding  that 
“The  State  (North  Dakota)  has  no 
greater  rights  than  the  college  itself  has.” 

We  agree  with  the  District  Court’s 
holding  that  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
can  assert  no  greater  rights  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  than  the  Agricultural  College. 
The  only  justification  for  the  presence 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  by  Mr. 
Danger,  Governor,  as  the  named  plaintiff, 
is  that  the  State  of  North  Dakota  is  en¬ 
titled  to  assert  whatever  rightful  claim 
its  Agricultural  College  has  as  a  member 
of  the  Association.  The  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  applied  for  and  was  granted  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  purely  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion,  and  by  accepting  membership 
therein  acquired  only  such  rights  as  were 
enjoyed  by  all  other  members  under  the 
governing  rules  of  the  Association.  If 
the  rules  and  policies  of  the  Association 
offend  against  the  public  policy  or  spe¬ 
cific  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
the  State  by  reason  of  its  control  over  its 
educational  institutions  undoubtedly  can 
forbid  their  acceptance  of  membership 
in  the  Association;  or  can  require  their 
withdrawal.  But  the  State  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  acquires  no  rights,  as  a  political 
sovereign,  by  reason  of  the  membership 
of  its  state  educational  institutions  in 
the  Association;  and  has  no  right  to 
insist  that  the  Association  modify  in 
any  degree  its  rules,  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  dealing  with  the  state’s  educa- 
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tional  institutions  as  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  District  Court  correctly  held  that 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  was  merely 
representing  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  entitled  to  assert  only  the 
rights  of  the  College  as  a  member  of  the 
Association. 

The  Association  being  purely  volun¬ 
tary  is  free  to  fix  qualifications  for  mem¬ 
bership;  and  to  provide  for  termination 
of  membership  of  institutions  which  do 
not  meet  the  standards  fixed  by  the 
Association.  The  constitution,  by-laws, 
and  rules  of  government  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  measure  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
members.  Under  the  policy  and  rules  of 
the  defendant  Association  it  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  membership  that  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  colleges  and  universities  enjoy 
freedom  from  arbitrary  dismissal  by 
governing  boards  or  officials.  Whether 
this  is  or  is  not  a  reasonable  standard 
is  beyond  the  question  in  this  case, 
although  most  people  undoubtedly  would 
agree  that  it  is  reasonably  related  to  the 
effectuation  of  the  commendable  educa¬ 
tional  policies  of  the  Association.  The 
rules  and  practices  of  the  Association 
provide  adequate  procedure  for  a  fair 
determination  of  a  cause  presented  by 
a  charge  that  a  member  institution  does 
not  meet  the  foregoing  standard.  In  the 
instant  case  the  normal  procedure  of 
the  Association  was  followed  scrupul¬ 
ously,  as  far  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Agricultural  College  chose  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  the  District  Court 
correctly  held  that  it  was  without  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  controversy  since  the  rem¬ 
edies  provided  within  the  Association 
had  not  been  exhausted. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Board  of  Review  and  Com¬ 
mission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  were  arrived  at  arbitrarily  and 
without  sufficient  evidence  to  support 
them;  nor  is  there  any  showing  that  an 


appeal  to  the  Executive  Committee 
would  not  have  secured  an  impartial  re¬ 
view  on  the  merits.  Consequently,  even 
granting  that  the  two  official  bodies 
which  had  passed  upon  the  facts  of  the 
case  made  erroneous  decisions  on  the 
merits,  the  case  does  not  call  for  the 
application  of  the  rule  that  “a  suspended 
member  (of  a  voluntary  association)  is 
not  required  to  pursue  his  remedies  by 
appeal  within  the  organization  when 
such  appeal  is  to  a  board  so  constituted 
as  to  afford  no  likelihood  of  any  im¬ 
partial  hearing.”  ‘ 

Plaintiff’s  complaint  alleges  that  the 
Association  is  threatening  to  remove  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  from  the 
accredited  membership  list.  The  merits 
of  that  allegation  are  disposed  of  by  the 
following  statement  in  the  opinion  of  the 
trial  judge:  “There  is  no  evidence  of 
such  threat.  Quite  the  contrary  seems 
to  be  the  situation.  But  if  such  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Association,  the 
remedy  of  the  University  and  of  these 
responsible  for  its  welfare  lies  within 
the  Constitution  and  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  Association,  which  the  University 
has  voluntarily  assented  to.  It  has  a 
right  to  be  heard  and  a  right  to  review, 
and  until  the  day  of  exhaustion  of  reme¬ 
dies  within  the  Association,  this  Court 
has  no  right  to  interfere.  Upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  any  future  action  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  result  will  disclose  whether 
there  has  been  any  breach  of  the  law 
which  would  justify  a  court  of  equity’s 
interference.” 

We  hold  that  the  District  Court  did 
not  err  in  denying  the  motion  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  and  dissolving  the 
temporary  restraining  order  theretofore 
entered. 

The  decree  of  the  District  Court  is 

A  true  copy:  Teste:  AFFIRMED. 

Clerk  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 

1  Rhodier  v.  Huddel,  250  N.  Y.  Supp.  336. 


STUDENT  PERSONNEL  WORK^ 

I.  IN  UNIVERSITIES 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  Dean  of  the.  College,  University  of  Chicago 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  sum¬ 
marize  some  of  the  practices  in  student 
personnel  work  in  (^ration  in  certain 
universities  and  colleges  that  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North  Central  Association. 
The  data  on  which  this  report  is  based 
were  secured  from  the  schedules  on  per¬ 
sonnel  work  submitted  by  six  institu¬ 
tions  and  from  a  visit  to  the  campuses 
of  the  same  institutions  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  information  supplementary 
to  that  in  the  schedules.  The  study  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  of  these  institutions.  Since  for 
more  than  ten  years  the  writer  has  been 
intimately  related  to  the  personnel  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  university  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  the  point  of  view  and  practices 
of  this  institution  are  also  incorp>orated 
in  this  report,  both  unintentionally  and 
deliberately.  Although  illustrations  of 
apparently  unsatisfactory  procedures,  or 
of  the  total  absence  of  certain  provi¬ 
sions,  may  occasionally  be  introduced 
to  lend  additional  emphasis  through  con¬ 
trast,  in  the  main,  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  those  procedures  of  personnel  work 
that  the  writer  feels  are  particularly 
significant. 

It  should  be  p>ointed  out  that  there 
are  markedly  divergent  points  of  view 
concerning  certain  a^iects  of  personnel 
work.  These  differences  in  some  in¬ 
stances  reflect  a  fundamental  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  peculiar  to  a  given 
institution;  in  other  instances  the  dif¬ 
ferences  merely  indicate  that  in  the 
opinion  of  a  chief  administrative  officer 
one  way  of  doing  things  is  better  than 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Association 
in  April,  1938. — ^Th«  Editor. 


another.  These  divergencies  in  thinking 
and  practice  will  become  apparent  in 
the  course  of  the  report. 

PRE-COLLEGE  GUIDANCE 

The  pre-college  guidance  of  prospec¬ 
tive  students  is  a  matter  of  serious  con¬ 
cern  in  most  institutions,  but  at  present 
very  little  provision  for  this  type  of 
guidance  is  being  made.  One  institution 
is  providing  a  testing  service  for  high- 
school  pupils  and  graduates;  for  a  small 
fee  help  is  given  in  the  evaluation  of  a 
student’s  aptitude  for  college  work  and 
a  diagnosis  of  his  vocational  interests 
and  aptitudes  is  made.  There  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  “guidance  clinics”  of  this 
type  can  render  a  large  service  if  con¬ 
ducted  without  a  personal  interest  in 
recruiting  students  but  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  every  college  and  university  to 
immediately  launch  a  “guidance  clinic.” 
The  duplication  of  services  and  the  in¬ 
expert  type  of  counsel  likely  to  be  given 
argue  against  encouraging  a  universal 
establishment  of  such  clinics.  It  would 
seem  quite  possible,  however,  for  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  to  coc^rate  in 
establishing  “guidance  clinics”  in  con¬ 
venient  centers.  Where  cooperative 
state-wide  testing  programs  are  in  effect 
the  way  is  already  paved  for  services 
of  this  type. 

Another  institution  has  issued  a  series 
of  bulletins  describing  accurately  and  in 
some  detail  the  work  offered  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  career  in  journalism,  engineer¬ 
ing,  or  art.  These  bulletins  are  not  of 
the  salesmanship  tjqie;  there  is  no  effort 
to  convince  every  prospective  student 
that  that  particular  institution  is  the 
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best  one  for  him;  even  the  persuasive 
pictures  that  are  thought  to  be  so  indis¬ 
pensable  to  promotional  literature  have 
been  eliminated. 

All  the  institutions  included  in  this 
study  participate  in  “Go  To  College 
Days”  in  the  high  schools,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  college  and  university  officers  do 
not  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  about  this 
plan.  They  feel  that  the  extensive  ex¬ 
hibits  and  the  sales  emphasis  employed 
by  some  colleges  is  inconsistent  with  the 
real  guidance  purposes  that  the  occasion 
should  serve.  These  dissatisfied  officers 
feel  that  they  must  participate  in  the 
special  days  partly  in  self-defense 
against  the  high  pressure  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  other  institutions. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

An  aspect  of  student  personnel  work 
closely  related  to  recruiting  is  admission 
requirements  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  A  paper  of  great  length  could 
be  written  on  the  subject  of  the  pattern 
of  courses  required  for  entrance  to  col¬ 
lege  and  the  relation  of  this  pattern  to 
the  program  and  purposes  of  the  college. 
The  variations  among  institutions  in  the 
combination  of  high-school  subjects  re¬ 
quired  for  admission  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  entrance  requirements  of  two  in¬ 
stitutions;  in  one  of  these,  none  of  the 
fifteen  high-school  units  required  must 
be  non-vocational ;  in  the  other,  twelve 
of  the  fifteen  high-school  units  must  be 
“solids”  or  non-vocational.  In  the  first 
institution  it  is  required  that  seven  of 
the  nine  non-vocational  subjects  include 
a  major  of  three  units  in  one  subject- 
matter  field  and  two  minors  of  two 
units  each  in  other  subject-matter 
fields,  or  the  student  may  present 
two  majors  and  one  minor  from  three 
different  subject-matter  fields.  In  the 
second  institution  nine  of  the  twelve 
non-vocational  units  are  definitely  pre¬ 
scribed  to  include  three  units  of  English, 


one  unit  of  history,  one  unit  of  algebra, 
one  unit  of  plane  geometry,  one  unit  of 
laboratory  science  and  two  units  of  a 
foreign  language.  In  the  colleges  of 
engineering  and  of  science  in  this  insti¬ 
tution  ten  units  instead  of  nine  are  defi¬ 
nitely  prescribed.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
first  institution  allows  a  large  variation 
in  the  pattern  of  subjects  presented  for 
admission;  in  the  latter  a  very  definite 
pattern  is  prescribed. 

The  evidence  from  a  number  of  stud¬ 
ies  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  high-school  subjects  in  itself  has 
very  little  relation  to  the  student’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  college;  the  general  ability  or 
scholastic  aptitude  of  the  student  has 
been  found  to  be  a  better  indicator  of 
success  in  college. 

Changes  in  the  prescription  of  definite 
subject-matter  patterns  in  the  entrance 
requirements  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  can  be  expected  to  come  only  slowly, 
since  entrance  requirements  are  in  the 
main  determined  by  the  faculty  of  an 
institution,  and  faculty  members  are 
slow  to  relinquish  the  belief  that  there 
is  some  magic  potency  in  particular 
high-school  subjects  “especiadly  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  teach”  that  qualifies  or  dis¬ 
qualifies  students  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege. 

Interestingly  enough,  institutions 
having  the  most  rigidly  prescribed  en¬ 
trance  requirements  have  been  found  by 
the  writer  to  prescribe  also  quite  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  Freshman  curriculum; 
such  institutions  allow  very  little  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  program  of  a  student  and 
very  little  possibility  of  articulation  be¬ 
tween  the  high-school  and  college  cur¬ 
riculum. 

The  pattern  of  high-school  subjects  is 
only  one  factor  at  present  considered 
by  most  institutions  in  admitting  stu¬ 
dents.  The  general  scholastic  ability  of 
the  applicant  as  shown  by  his  average 
grades,  his  rank  in  class,  and  by  apti- 
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tude  and  achievement  tests  is  usually 
taken  into  account.  Only  a  few  institu¬ 
tions  frankly  admit  that  they  are  willing 
to  admit  any  high-school  graduate  of 
good  character  who  seeks  admission. 
Some  institutions  that  theoretically  have 
a  qualitative  requirement  for  admission 
admit  almost  all  students  seeking  ad¬ 
mission  who  have  graduated  from  an 
accredited  high  school.  Among  the  in¬ 
stitutions  that  really  practice  selective 
admission  the  following  standards  are 
set  up:  In  one  institution  the  applicant 
must  rank  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  his 
graduating  class;  no  other  measures  of 
ability  are  employed.  In  another  insti¬ 
tution,  to  be  eligible  to  enter  the  college 
of  arts,  literature  and  science  the  appli¬ 
cants  “must  show  evidence  in  the  college 
aptitude  rating  and  other  information 
that  they  will  find  suitable  educational 
opportunities  in  the  work  of  this  col¬ 
lege.”  Doubtful  cases  are  referred  to  the 
testing  bureau  in  this  institution  for 
testing  and  clinical  diagnoses;  the  bu¬ 
reau  makes  recommendations  to  the 
board  of  admissions  of  this  university 
and  to  the  college  concerned.  In  the 
same  university  another  educational  di¬ 
vision  regularly  admits  only  those  appli¬ 
cants  who  stand  in  the  upp>er  6o  per 
cent  of  their  respective  high-school  grad¬ 
uating  classes.  This  criterion  is  applied 
without  taking  cognizance  of  other 
measures  of  ability  that  might  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  testing  bureau.  In  still 
another  institution,  applicants  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  certain  colleges  who  ranked 
in  the  third  or  fourth  quarter  of  their  re¬ 
spective  graduating  classes  must  achieve 
relatively  high  scores  on  a  psychological 
examination  and  an  achievement  exami¬ 
nation  to  be  eligible  to  admission. 

The  brief  descriptions  of  admission 
practices  in  a  few  institutions  as  noted 
above  will  suffice  to  characterize  the 
methods  commonly  found  in  those  insti¬ 
tutions  employing  some  type  of  selective 


admission.  It  is  generally  agreed  among 
officers  responsible  for  selecting  students 
for  admission  that  the  best  measure  for 
predicting  probable  success  in  college  is 
a  combination  of  rank  in  the  high  school 
graduating  class,  score  on  a  standard¬ 
ized  psychological  examination,  and 
standing  in  a  standardized  achievement 
examination. 

ORIENTATION 

For  the  purpose  of  orienting  the  new 
students  who  present  themselves  for  reg¬ 
istration  most  institutions  set  aside  a 
special  period  just  prior  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  regular  class  instruction.  Only 
one  exception  to  this  policy  was  found 
among  the  institutions  visited.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  provisions  are  common  to  most 
programs  of  Freshman  orientation,  al¬ 
though  they  are  given  varying  degrees 
of  emphasis  in  different  institutions. 
Seven  of  the  provisions  commonly  found 
are  here  noted: 

First,  tests  of  general  aptitude;  of 
special  abilities,  for  example,  reading; 
and  of  achievement  in  specific  fields  of 
subject  matter  are  administered.  These 
testing  programs  are  generally  more  re¬ 
stricted  in  scope  than  is  desirable  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  comprehensive 
and  objective  estimate  of  the  abilities  of 
students.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  there  is  no  point  in 
extending  the  testing  program  merely 
for  the  sake  of  making  it  more  complete. 
The  results  of  the  tests  must  be  used 
and  used  intelligently  to  justify  their 
administration.  Even  the  few  tests  now 
given  in  some  institutions  often  remain 
unscored  and  consequently  unused  long 
after  the  opening  of  the  year,  when  in 
fact  they  might  be  used  most  advan¬ 
tageously  at  the  time  of  the  initial  reg¬ 
istration. 

Second,  orientation  programs  set  apart 
time  for  the  registration  of  Freshmen. 

Third,  these  programs  generally  in- 
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dude  opportunities  for  group  meetings 
that  cover  discussions  of  the  activities 
of  the  institution,  its  traditions,  and 
sometimes  the  opportunities  offered  in 
the  various  subject-matter  departments 
or  fields. 

Fourth,  in  larger  institutions,  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  physical  facilities  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  with  the  cultural  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  University  community. 

Fiith,  social  affairs  of  various  types 
are  provided  in  the  Freshman  orienta¬ 
tion  programs  to  enable  students  to  meet 
one  another  and  to  meet  members  of  the 
faculty  and  administration. 

Sixth,  Freshman  orientation  generally 
includes  medical  and  physical  examina¬ 
tions. 

Seventh,  in  some  institutions  orienta¬ 
tion  is  facilitated  through  a  system  of 
upper-class  counselors  or  upper-class 
advisers. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  Freshman  orientation  in 
institutions  where  fraternities  and  so¬ 
rorities  exist  is  the  intensive  rushing  by 
these  organizations.  Two  methods  of 
dealing  with  this  situation  have  been 
tried.  Some  institutions  endeavor  to  get 
the  affair  over  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  so  that  students  may  settle  down  to 
more  serious  matters.  This  plan  is  no 
douht  a  means  of  getting  an  unpleasant 
situation  out  of  the  way,  but  it  hardly 
affords  an  adequate  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of 
new  fraternity  members,  or  for  Fresh¬ 
men  to  make  a  wise  decision  concern¬ 
ing  fraternity  membership.  To  provide 
an  opportunity  for  more  intelligent  ac¬ 
tion,  a  few  institutions  have  adq>ted 
deferred  rushing  and  pledging. 

It  is  generally  recognized  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  cooperating  in  this  special  study 
that  orientation  does  not  end  with 
Freshman  Week.  Special  provisions  be¬ 
yond  Freshman  Week  are  conunonly 
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made  for  the  further  orientaticm  of  new 
students,  (i)  students  whose  general 
aptitude  is  low  or  whose  achievement  is 
unsatisfactory  are  required  to  take  a 
special  course  in  study  habits;  (2)  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  special  deficiencies  in 
reading  are  given  remedial  instruction; 

(3)  ^  general  orientation  course  is  of¬ 
fered,  participation  in  some  institutions 
being  required,  in  others  being  optional; 

(4)  faculty  counselors  who  are  prima¬ 
rily  responsible  for  aiding  students  are 
appointed;  (5)  there  is  a  plan  of  stu¬ 
dent  counselors  who  assume  a  large 
responsibility  for  aiding  new  students. 
The  comparative  value  of  the  procedures 
noted  above  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  a  good  com¬ 
bination  of  these  provisions  would  make 
each  faculty  counselor  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  progress  and  adaptation  to 
the  college  environment  of  the  students 
assigned  to  him.  The  assistance  of  upper 
classmen  might  be  enlisted  in  aiding 
new  students  to  become  informed  about 
activities,  social  affairs  and  details  of 
campus  life.  Special  remedial  work  in 
reading,  in  study  habits  and  in  speech 
would  be  available  to  individuals  or 
groups  as  the  needs  disclosed  by  a  clini¬ 
cal  diagnosis  might  dictate.  In  a  plan 
designed  to  aid  students  in  their  con¬ 
tinuous  orientation,  the  common  error 
of  focusing  attention  wholly  upon  stu¬ 
dents  of  low  aptitude  or  poor  achieve¬ 
ment  should  be  avoided.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  the  most  serious  problems  of 
adaptation  are  found  among  students  of 
superior  ability. 

COUNSELING  OF  STUDENTS 

The  real  test  of  an  effective  person¬ 
nel  program  is  the  competence  and 
availability  of  counsel  to  students.  The 
practices  of  different  institutions  suggest 
widely  divergent  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Who  should  counsel  students?” 
The  most  typical  answers  are:  (i)  the 
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entire  faculty;  (2)  certain  members  of 
the  faculty  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
interests  and  competence;  (3)  special 
counselors,  either  full-time  or  part-time; 
(4)  the  chief  administrative  officers. 

No  one  who  has  given  serious  thought 
to  the  aspect  of  student  counseling  in 
the  personnel  program  would  insist  that 
there  is  a  single  plan  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  all 
types  of  institutions.  The  size  of  the 
institution  and  the  number  of  colleges 
or  schools  within  it,  the  availability  and 
competence  of  the  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
trative  personnel,  the  financial  resources 
available  for  personnel  work,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  factors  must  all  be  taken 
into  account.  The  strongest  arguments 
fcH*  assigning  counseling  responsibilities 
to  all  members  of  the  faculty  are:  (i) 
the  faculty  members  become  aware  of 
student  problems  and  take  those  diffi¬ 
culties  into  account  in  their  classroom 
work;  (2)  it  is  an  economical  plan  be¬ 
cause  the  number  of  students  assigned 
to  each  faculty  member  is  so  small  that 
the  teaching  load  need  not  be  reduced. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  most  of 
the  benefits  claimed  for  the  plan  of 
using  the  entire  faculty  for  student 
counseling  accrue  to  the  administration 
and  faculty.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  some  faculty  members  have  a  lim¬ 
ited  aptitude  for  counseling  or  little  in¬ 
terest  in  it;  consequently  under  the  plan 
of  using  the  entire  faculty  for  counsel¬ 
ing  some  students  are  very  apt  to  receive 
very  incompetent  counsel. 

Where  certain  members  of  the  faculty 
are  selected  for  counseling,  it  is  possible 
to  choose  counselors  on  the  basis  of  their 
competence  and  interests;  such  members 
should  be  relieved  of  some  of  their 
teaching  responsibilities  in  order  that 
they  may  give  adequate  time  to  the 
counseling  service.  This  plan  of  using 
faculty  counselors  results  in  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  between  counseling  and  in¬ 


struction,  inasmuch  as  the  counselors 
become  aware  of  student  needs  through 
their  instructional  contacts.  Moreover, 
if  the  counselors  are  outstanding  teach¬ 
ers — and  no  others  should  be  chosen  as 
counselors — the  classroom  contacts  will 
add  to  their  professional  esteem  in  the 
eyes  of  students.  Faculty  members  serv¬ 
ing  in  counseling  capacities  can  assist  in 
bringing  student  problems  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  other  faculty  members  not  on 
the  counseling  staff.  Thus,  counseling 
and  instruction  become  closely  interre¬ 
lated  through  the  association  of  the 
counselors  with  their  colleagues. 

The  chief  disadvantages  of  the  plan 
of  selecting  certain  faculty  members  as 
student  counselors  are  as  follows:  (i) 
the  number  of  students  under  this  plan 
that  are  assigned  to  a  counselor  must  be 
much  larger  than  the  number  assigned 
a  given  faculty  member  when  the  en¬ 
tire  faculty  assumes  counseling  respon¬ 
sibilities;  (2)  the  demand  upon  the 
counselor’s  time  and  energy  is  so  great 
that  an  adjustment  must  be  made  in 
his  teaching  load;  this  will,  of  course, 
necessitate  an  increase  in  the  budget. 

The  plan  of  employing  special  coun¬ 
selors  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis 
is  used  in  comparatively  few  institutions. 
In  one  institution  two  full-time  coun¬ 
selors  and  one  half-time  counselor  advise 
approximately  seven  hundred  students. 
These  counselors  deal  with  all  phases  of 
student  adjustment.  In  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  basic  causes  of  student  diffi¬ 
culties  and  to  improve  their  counseling 
procedures  these  counselors  also  engage 
in  research  activities.  In  another  insti¬ 
tution,  the  academic  deans  and  members 
of  the  faculty  assume  responsibility  for 
educational  counseling,  involving  partic¬ 
ularly  planning  and  adjusting  programs 
and  dealing  with  cases  of  probation  for 
low  scholarship;  and  two  special  coun¬ 
selors  on  full  time  advise  students  on 
non-academic  matters,  for  example,  so- 
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cial  adjustment,  or  personality  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  employment  of  ^lecial  coun¬ 
selors  makes  available  to  students  the 
assistance  of  professionally  trained  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  tends,  however,  to  isolate 
counseling  from  instruction  in  such  a 
way  that  members  of  the  faculty  may 
either  shift  all  responsibility  to  the 
counselors,  or  may  regard  the  counsel¬ 
ing  program  as  an  unnecessary  provi¬ 
sion  for  “coddling”  the  incompetent  and 
maladjusted  students. 

The  plan  of  having  the  chief  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  (for  example,  the  dean 
of  the  college,  or  the  dean  of  men  and 
the  dean  of  women),  responsible  for  ad¬ 
vising  students  is  followed  by  several 
institutions.  Undoubtedly  administra¬ 
tive  officers  should  sustain  close  contacts 
with  students,  but  the  academic  dean 
usually  has  too  many  other  demands 
upon  his  time  to  do  more  than  register 
students  and  approve  changes  in  pro¬ 
grams,  atul  thus  should  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  assume  detailed  counseling 
responsibilities.  Both  the  dean  of  men 
and  the  dean  of  women  by  virtue  of 
their  offices  generally  have  disciplinary 
duties;  this  would  probably  prevent 
students  from  confiding  in  them  on  per¬ 
sonal  matters  that  might  have  discipli¬ 
nary  implications.  Moreover,  when  all 
counseling  is  centered  in  the  offices  of 
the  Dean  of  Men  and  the  Dean  of 
Women,  a  dual  scheme  of  organization 
usually  results  that  causes  a  more  com¬ 
plete  segregation  of  the  sexes  than  their 
common  problems  and  common  inter¬ 
ests  justifies.  It  is  also  apparent  that  a 
high  concentration  of  responsibility 
tends  to  separate  unduly  the  counseling 
relationships  from  other  phases  of  the 
educational  program. 

It  should  be  repeated  here,  that  no 
one  of  the  plans  described  above  for 
student  counseling  can  be  regarded  as 
superior  for  every  type  of  educational 
institution.  On  the  basis  of  observation 


and  experience  the  writer  believes  that 
the  plan  generally  proving  most  effec¬ 
tive  is  the  one  in  which  certain  faculty 
members  are  selected  because  of  their 
competence  for  and  interest  in  counsel¬ 
ing.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the 
services  of  the  counselors  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  in  two  ways.  First,  each  fac¬ 
ulty  member  of  the  institution  must  be 
expected  to  aid  students  in  problems  and 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  courses  he  teaches;  this  is  a  part  of 
good  instruction.  Second,  the  assistance 
of  technical  experts  in  such  fields  as 
tests  and  measurements,  health  (includ¬ 
ing  mental  hygiene),  and  religion  must 
be  available. 

The  organization  of  a  counseling  sys¬ 
tem  is  no  guarantee  of  an  effective 
p>ersonnel  program.  In  an  effective  per¬ 
sonnel  program  the  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  and  counselors  of  the  institution 
must  have  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  the  services  to  be  performed.  The  na¬ 
ture  and  scope  of  these  services  can  only 
be  noted  within  the  compass  of  this  pa¬ 
per.  As  a  minimum,  the  services  must 
include  (i)  the  adaptation  of  the  load 
a  student  undertakes  to  his  individual 
aptitude  and  background,  the  diagnosis 
of  individual  difficulties  and  disabilities, 
and  the  application  of  appropriate  cor¬ 
rective  measures  to  aid  the  student  in 
reaching  his  maximum  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment;  (2)  assistance  to  the  student  in 
the  formulation  of  clearly  defined  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  objectives;  (3) 
provision  of  incentives  to  serious  effort; 
and  (4)  advising  on  matters  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature,  many  of  which  are  directly 
related  to  the  achievement  of  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

It  becomes  apparent  at  once  that  the 
responsibility  for  counseling  students 
cannot  be  shifted  freely  from  one  fac¬ 
ulty  member  to  another.  Such  counsel¬ 
ing  requires  professicmal  understanding 
and  a  professional  point  of  view  that 
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can  be  gained  only  by  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  While  faculty  counselors  would 
not  be  expected  to  administer  and  score 
tests  of  ability  and  aptitude  the  results 
should  be  made  available  to  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  they  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  to  be  made  of  these  results  if  they 
are  to  use  these  results  intelligently. 
Faculty  counselors  may  not  be  exi)ected 
to  make  thorough  clinical  diagnoses  of 
special  handicaps  and  disabilities,  but 
they  should  know  when  to  refer  students 
to  specialists  for  such  diagnoses;  they 
should  be  able  to  interpret  the  results  of 
special  diagnoses;  and  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  in  the  employment  of 
appropriate  remedial  techniques.  Fac¬ 
ulty  counselors  are  not  expected  to  be 
physicians  or  psychiatrists  but  they 
should  know  when  and  how  to  use  the 
resources  of  these  specialists. 

The  provisions  made  in  most  institu¬ 
tions  for  training  faculty  counselors  are 
very  limited.  This  lack  of  provisions  for 
training  becomes  more  apparent  when 
one  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
counseling  service.  Among  the  provisions 
at  various  colleges  and  universities  for 
training  faculty  counselors  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (i)  Periodic  conferences  of 
counselors  are  held  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  discussing  special  cases  in 
the  light  of  all  available  diagnostic  data; 
these  conferences  really  constitute  clin¬ 
ics.  (2)  Recent  books  and  journals  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  subject  of  counseling  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  counselors.  In 
some  instances  particularly  pjertinent 
chapters  or  articles  are  called  to  their 
attention.  In  other  instances,  books  and 
articles  are  discussed  in  the  conferences 
of  the  counselors.  (3)  Arrangements  are 
made  for  counselors  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  regional  or  national  associations 
of  i)ersonneI  officers.  (4)  Counselors  are 
encouraged  to  secure  professional  prep>- 
aration  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
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tion  offering  courses  for  this  purpx)se. 
(5)  Counselors  visit  other  instituticms 
to  observe  the  procedures  employed.  (6) 
From  time  to  time  a  critical  study  is 
made  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  counsel¬ 
ing  program  either  by  the  counselors 
or  by  someone  invited  into  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

Although  the  foregoing  list  of  meas¬ 
ures  for  training  faculty  counselors 
appears  impressive  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  list  includes  practices 
found  in  various  institutions;  seldom  are 
more  than  a  few  of  these  measures 
found  in  a  given  institution;  and  in 
some  cases  none  of  the  provisions  are 
made  by  the  institution. 

THE  PART  OF  THE  SPECIALIST  IN  THE 
COUNSELING  PROGRAM 

As  a  matter  of  emphasis  attention  is 
called  to  the  importance  of  having  the 
services  of  sp>ecialists  available  to  those 
in  charge  of  the  personnel  program. 
These  specialists  include  physicians, 
psychiatrists,  psychometrists,  dietitians, 
directors  of  religion,  directors  of  housing, 
and  others  in  sptecial  cases.  In  setting 
up  the  personnel  program  the  educa¬ 
tional  development  and  the  personal 
welfare  of  the  individual  student  should 
always  be  the  focus  of  concern.  One  of 
the  chief  weaknesses  in  most  personnel 
programs  lies  in  the  fact  that  where  the 
services  of  the  specialists  are  provided 
they  are  not  coordinated  so  as  to  be 
focussed  on  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

It  is  impossible  in  the  time  allotted 
to  this  paper  to  go  into  any  detailed 
consideration  of  all  the  important  as¬ 
pects  of  the  student  personnel  programs 
found  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
included  in  this  study.  The  emphasis  up 
to  this  point  has  been  chiefly  upon  coun¬ 
seling  the  individual  student.  It  is  gen- 
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erally  recognized,  however,  that  student 
organizations  and  group  activities,  usu¬ 
ally  classed  as  extra-curriculum  activi¬ 
ties,  also  bear  an  important  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  well-rounded  education  and 
development  of  the  individual  student. 
In  most  institutions  the  extra-curricu¬ 
lum  activities  constitute  a  program  of 
education  paralleling  instruction,  but 
articulated  to  only  a  small  degree  with 
instruction.  The  activities  are  generally 
supported  by  a  special  fee  collected  by 
the  institution  in  addition  to  the  regular 
tuition.  In  some  institutions  this  fee  is 
allocated  to  the  several  organizations 
by  a  student  council  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  by  vote  of  the  student  associa¬ 
tion;  in  other  institutions  the  allocation 
is  made  by  an  administrative  committee 
or  officer.  Quite  generally  student  organ¬ 
izations,  to  be  eligible  to  the  use  of  in¬ 
stitutional  facilities  and  to  share  in  the 
activities  fee,  must  be  officially  recog¬ 
nized  upon  the  basis  of  a  statement  of 
purpose,  a  constitution,  and  a  member¬ 
ship  list  filed  with  the  administration 
and  acceptable  to  it.  In  no  area  of  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  except  possibly  in 
the  field  of  health  service  will  one  find 
more  divergent  practices  than  in  the  di¬ 
rection  and  control  of  activities.  At  one 
extreme  is  a  system  of  complete  pater¬ 
nalism  in  which  the  administration 
holds,  allocates,  and  controls  all  activity 
funds,  and  appoints  faculty  sponsors 
who  plan  and  control  the  program  of 
organization  leaving  little  to  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  imagination  of  students.  At  the 
other  extreme  is  the  provision  for  com¬ 
plete  student  control  and  direction  of 
the  activities.  There  are  no  adequate 
grounds  for  extolling  or  condemning 
either  of  these  plans.  The  educational 
values  to  be  derived  from  activities  as 
defined  by  both  students  and  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  in  the  institutions  from 
which  information  was  secured  suggest 
several  guiding  principles  with  reference 


to  the  organization  and  management  of 
student  activities.  These  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

First,  only  those  student  activities 
that  have  genuine  educational  value  can 
justify  administrative  recognition  and 
financial  support.  Evaluations  should  be 
made  occasionally  of  the  distribution  of 
the  activities  and  of  the  value  of  each. 
Such  an  evaluation  should  be  a  joint 
faculty-student  undertaking.  It  may 
quite  properly  be  the  basis  upon  which 
new  organizations  are  recognized  or 
even  developed. 

Second,  the  educational  value  to  be 
derived  from  participation  in  student 
organizations  should  be  extended  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  students. 
The  greatest  problem  in  this  field  is  not 
over-participation  in  activities,  but  lack 
of  any  participation  by  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  students.  The  measures  employed 
to  regulate  participation  in  most  insti¬ 
tutions  fail  to  achieve  the  desired  goal 
because  they  are  designed  mostly  to 
limit  participation. 

The  training  in  leadership  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  bolding  official  positions  in 
organizations  should  also  be  extended  as 
widely  as  possible.  Measures  adopted  to 
control  the  number  of  major  or  minor 
offices  that  may  be  held  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  student  contribute  toward  the 
achievement  of  this  purpose. 

Third,  the  extra-curriculum  activities 
should  provide  channels  for  self-expres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  students  and  to  this 
end  should  be  managed  by  students, 
although  it  is  alwa)rs  necessary  that  the 
faculty  and  administration  sustain  a  close 
advisory  relationship  to  the  activities 
and  at  times  even  direct  them  along 
certain  lines.  Much  of  the  educational 
value  of  student  activities  is  lost  if  they 
are  completely  dominated  by  adminis¬ 
trative  officers. 

Fourth,  one  of  the  largest  opportu¬ 
nities  for  valuable  education  through 
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Student  activities,  and  the  one  most  com¬ 
monly  overlooked,  pertains  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  funds.  If  it  be  recognized 
that  the  learning  of  sound  business  pro¬ 
cedures  in  financial  matters  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  education,  it  is  clear  that 
the  practices  commonly  found  in  insti¬ 
tutions  fail  to  achieve  this  purpose.  Funds 
of  student  organizations  are  generally 
handled  either  by  the  administration  in 
a  manner  that  gives  students  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  or  by  the 
organizations  themselves  without  any 
system  of  accounting  or  periodic  audit¬ 
ing  being  required  by  the  institution. 

Although  each  of  the  foregoing  prin¬ 
ciples  for  the  organization  of  student 
activities  might  be  expanded  into  a  size¬ 
able  thesis,  a  more  detailed  discussion 
is  obviously  impossible  here.  Moreover, 
certain  aspects  of  the  activities  program, 
particularly  athletics  and  fraternities, 
call  for  special  consideration  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  problems  they  present. 
These  too  must  be  passed  without  fur¬ 
ther  comment. 

Important  as  are  financial  aids  to  stu¬ 
dents,  the  housing  and  boarding  of  stu¬ 
dents,  the  part-time  employment  of 
students,  the  placement  of  graduates, 
and  student  discipline,  the  scope  of  this 
paper  does  not  permit  their  considera¬ 
tion.  Further  consideration  is  given, 
however,  to  the  provisions  for  aiding 
students  in  the  solving  of  problems  in 
and  for  the  areas  of  ethics  and  religion, 
and  for  student  health  service. 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  RELIGIOUS 
AND  MORAL  WELFARE  OF  THE  STUDENTS 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  the  ad- 
minstrative  officers  in  the  institutions 
concerned  in  this  report  that  some  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  based 
upon  religion  and  ethics.  The  provisions 
found  in  these  institutions  are  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  types:  first,  those  coming  under 


the  general  head  of  religion;  second, 
those  that  may  be  broadly  described 
under  rules  and  regulations. 

In  most  of  the  universities  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  religious  development  of 
the  student  and  for  the  interpretation  of 
religious  values  to  him  are  provided 
through  voluntary  organizations  of  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  or  through  foundations 
and  churches  located  on  or  adjacent  to 
the  campus.  In  the  private  liberal  arts 
colleges  are  commonly  found,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  voluntary  organizations, 
required  chapel  service  and  courses  in 
religion.  Owing  to  the  widely  different 
nature  of  the  organizations  and  other 
provisions  on  various  university  cam¬ 
puses  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  clear- 
cut  evaluation  of  them.  The  writer 
sensed,  however,  from  the  conferences 
with  students  and  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  institutions  he  visited  that 
there  is  a  growing  interest  in  matters  of 
religion  on  the  part  of  students.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  most  directly  concerned  with  this 
area  Of  student  life  that  it  is  important 
to  have  available  someone  who  assumes 
direct  responsibility  for  developing  re¬ 
ligious  activities  and  for  dealing  with 
the  individual  problems  of  students  in 
the  field  of  religion. 

Faculty  counselors  and  others  who  sus¬ 
tain  close  relations  to  students  may,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  give  assistance  in 
many  of  the  simpler  problems  in  the 
field  of  ethics  and  religion.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  agreed,  however,  that  theie  should 
be  a  special  adviser  who  /:an  not  only 
deal  with  the  complicated  problems  in 
this  field,  but  who  al  o  becomes  a  co¬ 
ordinating  agent  fo  all  of  the  religious 
activities  on  campus.  The  limitations  in 
the  religious  pr  .ams  of  most  institu¬ 
tions  are:  firs-  ..nat  there  is  a  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  org'  ations,  many  of  which 
overlap  k.  *  unction  and  purpose  without 
any  r’  e  coordination;  second,  that 
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those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
advising  students  on  religious  questions 
and  for  promoting  organizations  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  divorced  from  the  personnel 
program  as  a  whole. 

The  real  tests  of  the  ideals  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  values  of  students  is  their  every¬ 
day  conduct.  There  is  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  in  this  area  between  provisions  for 
maintaining  high  standards  of  living  and 
c(Miduct  in  life  in  large  universities  and 
the  provisions  found  in  small  liberal  arts 
colleges.  The  universities  place  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  students  and  endeavor  to 
interpret  standards  of  conduct  through 
administrative  and  advisory  officers  and 
through  student  organizations,  particu¬ 
larly  student  government.  They  en¬ 
deavor  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  formal 
rules  and  regulations.  The  small  colleges 
on  the  other  hand  emphasize  the  fact 
that  they  sustain  the  relation  of  a  par¬ 
ent  to  their  students  and  give  expression 
to  this  point  of  view  through  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  many  rules  and  regulations.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  trends  in 
the  larger  universities  represent  a  more 
satisfactory  approach  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  qualities  of  character  that 
are  essential  to  living  in  a  democratic 
society.  If  time  permitted,  much  more 
could  be  said  in  this  connection  with 
reference  to  the  attitudes  among  stu¬ 
dents  found  in  some  institutions  as  the 
result  of  rules  and  regulations  that  these 
institutions  have  adopted  and  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  enforce.  This  scanty  men¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  that  are  made  for 
the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  to  ipuffice. 

1, 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

There  is  a  general  recognition  among 
colleges  and  universities  6f  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  adequate  healtllLservice  to 
students,  but  the  provisions  in'.nost  in¬ 
stitutions  for  this  service  fall  faP>  short 


of  meeting  the  bare  minimal  needs  in 
this  field. 

A  brief  characterization  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  a  large  university  of  a  health 
service  that  appears  to  be  adequate  and 
efficient  will  suffice  to  summarize  the 
essential  points  in  a  good  health  service. 

The  institution  maintains  on  its  cam¬ 
pus  a  well  staffed  and  well  equipped 
hospital,  so  located  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  to  all  students.  The  medical 
staff  consists  of  a  director  and  approx¬ 
imately  twenty  physicians,  most  of  them 
on  a  part-time  basis,  who  are  specialists 
in  different  fields  of  medicine. 

The  physical  facilities  and  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  staff  assure  students  of 
better  medical  service  than  they  would 
ordinarily  receive  in  their  home  com¬ 
munities. 

All  new  students  entering  this  univer¬ 
sity  are  required  to  take  a  thorough 
medical  and  physical  examination.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  nurs¬ 
ing  are  examined  annually,  and  students 
in  Education  are  re-examined  in  their 
Senior  year.  All  students  are  eligible  to 
iepeated  examinations,  but  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  take  them  at  stated  intervals. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  student  body  are  given 
annual  examinations,  either  required  or 
voluntary.  It  should  be  stated  that  under 
ideal  conditions  all  students  should  be 
examined  annually. 

Vaccination  against  small  pox  and  im¬ 
munization  for  diphtheria  are  included 
in  the  regular  health  examination  unless 
students  object  to  these  measures.  Food 
handlers  and  the  personnel  employed  in 
the  dormitories  are  given  special  exam¬ 
inations  and  regular  sanitary  inspections 
are  made  by  the  health  service  of  the 
kitchen,  the  swimming  pool,  the  phys¬ 
ical  education  facilities,  and  the  living 
quarters  provided  by  the  university  for 
students. 

Special  provisions  have  been  made  for 
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a  diet  table  in  the  health  service  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  secure  prescribed  diets  in  the 
regular  dining  halls.  Although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  availing  themselves  of 
this  dietary  provision  is  not  large,  the 
arrangement  is  regarded  as  very  im¬ 
portant  by  the  director  of  the  health 

All  athletes  are  examined  before  each 
seasonal  sport  in  which  they  wish  to 
participate.  Students  taking  part  in  intra¬ 
mural  sports  are  also  checked  in  their 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  Special  correc¬ 
tive  work  in  physical  education  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  students  who  are  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped  is  provided  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  recommendations  made 
by  the  health  service. 

Special  courses  in  hygiene  are  offered 
but  not  required.  These  courses  play  a 
smaller  part  in  the  promotion  of  student 
health  than  do  the  examinations,  the 
consultations  with  health  officers,  and 
the  remedial  work. 

The  services  of  a  psychiatrist  are 
available  to  students  who  have  prob¬ 
lem  adjustments  so  serious  in  nature 
that  they  can  not  be  treated  with  satis¬ 
faction  by  the  regular  counseling  staff. 

Each  student  pays  an  annual  health 


service  fee  of  $9.00.  This  entitles  him 
not  only  to  the  services  already  men¬ 
tioned  but  to  two  days  of  free  hospital¬ 
ization  each  quarter,  to  ordinary  med¬ 
ical  treatment,  to  minor  operations,  and 
in  cases  of  special  financial  limitations, 
even  to  major  (^rations. 

The  health  service  supplies  informa¬ 
tion  to  student  counselors  and  cooper¬ 
ates  a®  fully  with  other  student  welfare 
agencies  as  the  present  arrangements  for 
the  coordination  of  student  personnel 
service  make  possible. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  added  that 
there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  student  personnel  work  in 
colleges  and  universities.  There  is  a 
wide  variation,  however,  in  the  direction 
in  which  these  services  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Seldom  does  one  find  a  well- 
rounded  and  coordinated  program  of 
personnel  activities,  but  the  steps  already 
taken  along  these  lines  indicate  that  in 
a  few  more  years  student  personnel  pro¬ 
grams' fully  developed  and  well  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  educational  program  of 
the  institution  will  be  found  in  every 
reputable  college  and  university. 


II.  IN  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

0.  R.  Latham,  President,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 


Since  the  adoption  of  the  Statement 
of  Policy,  this  speaker  has  aided  in  mak¬ 
ing  approximately  forty  inspections  of 
one  kind  or  another  for  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  about  one-fourth  of  which  have 
been  in  teachers  colleges.  This  paper  is 
based  largely  on  these  activities  and  has 
no  greater  validity  or  authenticity  than 
is  warranted  by  that  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation,  plus  a  reasonable 
amount  of  thinking  and  reading  on  the 
subject. 

Ever  since  their  inception,  the  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  drawn  their  full  share  of  cen¬ 


sure  from  various  groups  of  educational 
critics.  They  have  been  indicted  for  a 
general  lack  of  academic  respectability, 
for  inadequately  trained  faculties,  for 
training  teachers  rather  than  educating 
them,  for  over-emphasizing  the  value  of 
professional  courses,  and  for  a  number 
of  other  educational  sins.  Some  of  these 
criticisms  have  been  justified  and  well- 
founded;  others  have  been  prompted  by 
prejudice  and  animosity.  In  connection 
with  some  of  these  counts  teachers  col¬ 
leges  have  recognized  the  imperfections 
in  their  programs  and  have  proceeded  to 
set  their  houses  in  order.  In  connection 
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with  others  there  is  still  considerable 
room  for  improvement.  In  certain  other 
aspects  of  their  work,  they  need  make 
no  apologies  but  that  fact  has  seldom 
been  pointed  out.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  the  observation  of  this  inspector 
that  the  typical  teachers  college  holds 
more  closely  to  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  established,  is  far 
more  efficiently  administered,  has  a  more 
satisfactory  and  stable  financial  pro¬ 
gram,  maintains  a  more  adequate  library, 
is  housed  in  a  better  physical  plant, 
studies  its  program  in  a  more  meaning¬ 
ful  way,  and  sponsors  a  cleaner  pro¬ 
gram  of  athletics  than  does  the  typical 
institution  of  approximately  the  same 
size  and  significance  of  other  types.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  all  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  are  significant  items  both  in  the 
Statement  of  Policy  and  on  the  Pattern 
Map. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  having  men¬ 
tioned  these  matters.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  the  judgment  of  this  speaker  that 
teachers  colleges  in  general  now  need  to 
give  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  student  personnel  work. 
Such  a  procedure  would  seem  to  be  far 
more  productive  in  the  achievement  of 
their  purposes  than  the  inauguration  of 
programs  of  graduate  work,  in  which  so 
many  now  seem  interested  and  for  which 
so  few  are  prepared  from  the  standpoint 
of  faculty,  library,  and  financial  sup¬ 
port.  In  the  second  place,  the  elements 
of  strength  of  teachers  colleges  have 
been  enumerated  because  of  a  desire  to 
give  credit  along  those  lines  where  credit 
is  due  before  joining  the  aforementioned 
critics  who  have  so  often  condemned  but 
have  seldom  praised. 

Knowing  of  no  better  procedure  to 
follow,  nor  having  in  mind  no  more  log¬ 
ical  outline  for  such  a  paper  as  this,  the 
several  factors  of  student  personnel  work 
will  be  discussed  in  the  order  in  which 


they  are  explained  in  the  Manual  and 
arranged  on  the  Pattern  Map. 

ADMISSION 

As  a  general  rule  teachers  colleges  do 
very  little  formal  advertising  and  devote 
comparatively  little  effort  to  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  students.  Neither  do  they  make 
it  a  general  practice  of  participating  in 
“go-to-college  Days”  or  of  holding  con¬ 
ferences  with  high  school  administrators 
and  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
them  in  advising  prospective  students. 
Almost  every  teachers  college  does,  how¬ 
ever,  sponsor  special  events,  such  as  mu¬ 
sic  festivals,  debating  tournaments,  or 
athletic  contests  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
teresting  prospective  students. 

It  is  a  fairly  general  practice  among 
these  institutions  to  admit  graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools  without  further 
ado.  In  most  cases  this  seems  to  be 
required  by  law.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  govern  admission  by 
psychological  tests,  personality  ratings, 
and  qualitative  measures  of  high  school 
work.  In  other  words  this  inspector  has 
dii;overed  no  conspicuous  movement  to 
select  and  admit  only  those  high  school 
graduates  who  are  interested  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  some  type  of  educational  work 
and  who  give  unusual  promise  of  being 
successful.  In  view  of  this  situation  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  teachers  colleges 
can  be  doing  much  toward  coordinating 
entrance  requirements  with  institutional 
purposes  unless  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  obligation  of  a  teachers  college 
is  to  develop  highly  efficient  teachers 
from  unselected  high  school  graduates. 
It  would  seem  that  teacher  education 
deserves  a  more  substantial  basis.  Insti¬ 
tutions  engaged  in  such  work  are,  of 
course,  relying  upon  the  “weeding  out” 
process  to  raise  the  general  level  of  abil¬ 
ity  of  those  whom  they  ultimately  rec¬ 
ommend  for  certification  but  that  method 
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is  uneconomical  and  productive  of 
thwarted  ambitions.  It  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  student  personnel  point  of  view. 

ORIENTATION 

Most  of  the  teachers  colleges  are  now 
carrying  on  a  program  of  Freshman 
orientation  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
class  instruction.  The  amount  of  time 
given  over  to  this  program  varies  from 
one  to  three  or  four  days.  The  program 
is  usually  composed  of  general  lectures, 
group  and  individual  conferences,  the 
writing  of  tests,  registration,  and  a  series 
of  social  and  religious  activities.  During 
these  exercises  an  earnest  attempt  is 
made  to  assist  the  beginning  students  to 
make  satisfactory  adjustments  to  their 
new  experiences  and  environment,  and 
to  inform  them  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  college  which  they  have  chosen 
as  their  own.  One  realizes,  however,  that 
there  are  certain  ways  in  which  this 
program  can  be  improved.  In  the  first 
place,  the  typical  testing  program  should 
be  greatly  enlarged  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  should  be  used  more  extensively 
in  sectioning  classes  and  in  educational 
counseling.  Too  often  the  test  results 
are  not  available  until  the  registration 
has  been  completed.  In  the  second  place, 
the  counseling  during  this  orientation 
period  is  left  too  largely  to  faculty  ad¬ 
visers  who  give  most  of  their  time  and 
thought  to  the  mechanics  of  course 
selection.  This  tendency  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  very 
little  with  which  to  work  other  than  the 
program  of  recitations  and  whatever  in¬ 
formation  the  student  can  give  concern¬ 
ing  his  interests  and  aspirations  during 
a  brief  conference  period. 

The  greatest  shortcoming  of  the  orien¬ 
tation  program,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
it  too  often  ends  with  the  close  of  the 
Freshman  Days.  Orientation  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  process  and  extends  through  all 
four  years  of  college  life.  Understanding 


and  helping  students  is  a  complicated 
and  technical  piece  of  work  involving 
careful  analysis,  extensive  diagnosis, 
remedial  treatment,  and  constant  follow¬ 
up.  It  is  a  task  which  can  not  be  started 
and  completed  in  two  or  three  days. 

STUDENT  RECORDS 

Ordinarily  the  academic  records  main¬ 
tained  by  teachers  colleges  are  adequate 
but  the  non-academic  records  are  too 
limited  in  content  and  are  handled  in 
such  a  decentralized  manner  as  to  lose 
a  large  amount  of  their  value.  Many 
teachers  collegeij  are  now  engaged  in 
centralizing  their  personnel  records  and 
information  in  one  office  in  order  to 
secure  greater  coordination  and  unifica¬ 
tion  of  effort.  This,  of  course,  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  providing  officers 
responsible  for  individual  phases  of  the 
personnel  program  are  not  handicapped 
in  their  work  by  the  relative  non-avail¬ 
ability  of  the  records  which  they  need. 

THE  COUNSELING  PROGRAM 

One  does  not  have  to  inspect  the  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  work  in  many  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  before  realiz¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  great  variation  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
specific  purposes  of  the  counseling  pro¬ 
gram.  The  purposes  which  one  institu¬ 
tion  ranks  of  “most  importance”  are 
often  listed  as  of  “least  importance”  by 
its  next  door  neighbor.  Again,  personnel 
officers  within  the  same  institution  dis¬ 
agree  regarding  the  importance  of  vari¬ 
ous  counseling  aims.  One  can,  therefore, 
scarcely  escape  the  conclusion  that  teach¬ 
ers  colleges,  as  well  as  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  general,  have  done 
even  less  thinking  about  the  specific  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  counseling  program  than 
they  have  about  the  objectives  of  their 
formal  instructional  activities. 

There  is  very  little  uniformity  in  the 
assignment  of  counseling  functions 
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among  personnel  officers  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  registrar  usually  keeps  the 
academic  records.  Let  us  take  the  award¬ 
ing  of  loans  as  an  example.  This  func¬ 
tion  is  variously  handled  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Business  Manager,  the  Deans, 
and  a  Faculty  Committee.  Even  coun¬ 
seling  with  students  concerning  their 
educational  plans,  programs  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  work  is  handled  by  Deans  of 
Instruction,  Deans  of  Men,  Deans  of 
Women,  Registrars,  Presidents,  Faculty 
Committees,  and  Faculty  Advisers.  In 
many  institutions  officials  supposed  to 
do  various  types  of  counseling  work  are 
so  heavily  loaded  with  instructional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  they  have  no  time  for 
their  personnel  duties.  These  functions 
are  then  delegated  to  faculty  committees 
or  faculty  advisers  with  the  result  that 
little  of  significance  is  accomplished. 

COUNSELING  PROCEDURES 

With  reference  to  counseling  proced¬ 
ures,  a  formal  pre-registration  period  is 
utilized  in  only  about  half  the  teachers 
colleges  visited.  Diagnosis  of  academic 
difficulties  is  given  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  but  the  program  of  remedial  work 
falls  far  short  of  its  possibilities.  Aca¬ 
demic  difficulties  caused  by  over-partici¬ 
pation  in  extra-curriculum  activities,  or 
an  overload  of  outside  work  are,  of 
course,  easily  corrected  but  when  these 
difficulties  are  the  result  of  defective 
reading  or  study  habits,  inability  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  lectures  and  assignments, 
poor  health,  or  emotional  instability, 
there  is,  in  too  many  cases,  a  feeling  of 
resignation  on  the  part  of  the  personnel 
officers. 

Vocational  counseling,  likewise,  is  neg¬ 
lected  in  teachers  colleges  largely  be¬ 
cause  personnel  officers  feel  that  the 
students  decided  on  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  before  entering  college,  yet  there  is 
evidence  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
the  student  body  of  almost  any  teachers 


college  have  not  made  a  final  vocational 
choice.  In  addition  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  many  who  have  chosen  to 
prepare  for  teaching  did  so  on  the  basis 
of  incomplete  data  and  without  taking 
all  the  factors  into  consideration. 

In  connection  with  the  promotion  of 
scholarship,  teachers  colleges  employ  the 
usual  honor  rolls  and  recognition  exer¬ 
cises  but  one  does  not  often  find  honors 
courses,  extra  work  assignments,  and 
freedom  from  routine  requirements  for 
the  brilliant. 

EXTRA-CURRICULUM  ACTIVITIES 

Almost  every  teachers  college  spon¬ 
sors  a  broad  and  varied  program  of 
extra-curriculum  activities  and  most  of 
the  personnel  officers  state  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  their  particular  college  is  neither 
in  need  of  curtailment  nor  enlargement. 
In  other  words  there  is  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
placency  about  the  existing  situation  but 
when  pressed  for  specific  information 
most  of  them  admit  that  they  have  given 
the  matter  no  particular  study.  One 
teachers  college  blank  sent  in  this  year 
contained  the  statement  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  participated  in  at 
least  one  activity.  The  inspector  learned 
that  this  information  was  obtained  from 
a  hand  poll  during  convocation.  It  is,  of 
course,  recognized  that  a  broadly-con¬ 
ceived  and  well-regulated  program  of 
out-of-class  activities  has  a  substantial 
contribution  to  make  to  the  development 
of  every  student  as  a  person  but  careful 
studies  must  be  made  regularly  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  program 
is  achieving  its  purpose.  In  nearly  every 
college  under-participation  by  many  stu¬ 
dents  is  a  more  serious  problem  than 
over-emphasis  by  a  few. 

FINANCIAL  AIDS 

Because  of  the  low  tuition  rates  in 
most  teachers  colleges  the  program  of 
financial  aids  is  not  large.  On  nearly 
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every  campus,  however,  one  finds  a  small 
fund  from  which  needy  upper  classmen 
can  secure  loans  and  a  number  of  schol¬ 
arships  for  able  and  worthy  students. 
Every  teachers  college  of  which  this 
speaker  knows  needs  increased  funds  for 
salaries,  library,  equipment  and  supplies. 
Rather  than  advocate  an  extension  of 
the  financial  aids  under  conditions  as 
they  now  exist,  it  is  his  judgment  that 
teachers  colleges  should  first  increase 
their  tuition  rates  and  then  make  more 
extensive  provision  for  distribution  of 
scholarships  to  the  able  and  other  grants- 
of-aid  to  the  needy. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  student  health  service  program 
in  the  typical  teachers  college  is  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  parts  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  program.  In  too  many  cases  the 
physical  examinations  are  purely  per¬ 
functory  in  nature  lasting  anywWe 
from  three  to  ten  minutes.  Seldom  does 
one  find  an  institution  where  laboratory 
analyses  are  made  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  not  much  of  significance  can  be  de¬ 
termined  regarding  the  more  important 
health  defects  without  the  aid  of  blood 
tests,  urinalysis,  and  hemoglobin  deter¬ 
minations.  Adequate  hospitalization  fa¬ 
cilities  are  also  lacking  although  in  one 
teachers  college  this  inspector  found  a 
beautifully  appointed  ten-bed  infirmary 
but  no  nurse.  Most  of  the  health  pro¬ 
grams  are  supported  by  a  special  health 
fee  but  this  seldom  covers  the  cost  of 
medicine,  x-rays,  or  operations. 

HOUSING  AND  BOARDING 

Teachers  colleges  everywhere  need 
more  and  better  bousing  facilities  for 
their  students.  Once  in  a  while  one  finds 
a  bright  spot  in  the  housing  and  board¬ 
ing  program  such  as  the  excellent  resi¬ 
dence  halls  for  women  in  the  Nebraska 
State  Teachers  College  at  Wayne.  In 
most  situations,  however,  the  institution¬ 


ally  owned  housing  facilities  care  for 
only  a  small  part  of  the  student  body  or 
are  entirely  lacking.  In  some  colleges 
there  are  residence  halls  for  women  but 
not  for  men.  The  best  information  which 
this  inspector  could  obtain  is  that  insti¬ 
tutionally  owned  dormitories  are  found 
so  infrequently  because  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  property  owners  of  the  local 
community.  Certainly  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  not  be  permitted  to  deter 
longer  the  development  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  these  institutions.  But 
once  a  dormitory  system  is  established, 
care  should  be  exercised  to  use  it  as  an 
educational  and  social  facility.  This  is 
especially  pertinent  in  teachers  colleges 
where  too  often  all  the  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  preparing  teachers  to 
discharge  their  schoolroom  duties  with¬ 
out  preparing  them  to  participate  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  social  life  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  they  serve. 

PLACEMENT  WORK 

The  placement  work  in  teachers  col¬ 
leges  ig  probably  handled  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  than  any  other  phase  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  program.  Nearly  every  teachers 
college  visited  by  this  inspector  has  ex¬ 
hibited  marked  pride  in  the  policies, 
practices,  and  accomplishments  of  its 
placement  bureau.  There  are,  however, 
certain  shortcomings  in  most  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  which  should  be  pointed  out. 
First,  there  is  every  justification  for  a 
teachers  college  to  require  registration 
of  all  its  graduates  in  its  placement 
bureau  so  as  to  have  on  hand  a  complete 
set  of  credentials  for  every  individual  it 
has  prepared  for  educational  work.  Com¬ 
pulsory  registration,  of  course,  precludes 
the  assessment  of  a  registration  fee.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  is  highly  desirable  for  a  teachers 
college  placement  bureau  to  carry  on  a 
program  of  follow-up  work.  Information 
thus  obtained  concerning  the  shortcom¬ 
ings,  imperfections,  and  elements  of 
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Strength  of  its  graduates  can  be  used 
most  advantageously  in  connection  with 
curriculum  revision  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction.  In  the  third  place, 
a  teachers  college  placement  bureau 
should  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
teaching  positions  in  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  territory  it  serves  and  mold 
its  program  of  educational  counseling  to 
fit  the  patterns.  There  are  too  many  stu¬ 
dents  in  teachers  colleges  pursuing  the 
study  of  a  combination  of  subjects  which 
will  prepare  them  for  no  existing  teach¬ 
ing  position.  A  placement  bureau  can  be 
of  distinctive  service  along  this  particu¬ 
lar  line  to  young  people. 

DISCIPLINE 

In  so  far  as  this  inspector  has  been 
able  to  ascertain  there  is  no  cheating, 
stealing,  gambling,  drinking,  or  climb- 
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ing  of  dormitory  fire  escapes  after 
midnight  on  any  teachers  college  campus. 
Judging  from  the  testimonials  of  per¬ 
sonnel  officers  the  future  teachers  of  the 
country  will  be  models  of  conduct  and 
social  behavior.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
gratifying  to  discover  that  there  is  no 
need  for  disciplinary  measures  in  these 
institutions  but  such  a  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  does  not  give  an  inspector  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  whether  or  not  disci¬ 
pline  is  “thought  of  as  a  means  for  the 
moral  and  mental  training  of  students” 
and  whether  or  not  the  procedures  and 
penalties  are  varied  “on  the  basis  of  an 
intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  the 
student  and  his  own  individual  needs.” 
But  lacking  such  an  opportunity,  the 
inspector  can  always  be  magnanimous 
and  report  that  he  believes  such  to  be 
the  case. 


CONSUMER  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CENTRAL  SCHOOLS* 
B.  J.  Rivett,  Detroit 


Last  year  the  Committee  on  Status 
and  Trends  of  Curricula  made  a  study 
of  the  teaching  of  consumer  education 
in  the  public  secondary  schools  in  all 
states  in  the  North  Central  Association. 
A  more  extensive  study  is  attempted 
this  year  to  include  more  schools,  both 
public  and  private. 

WHAT  IS  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  AND 
WHY  TEACH  IT? 

A  brief  review  of  last  year’s  paper 
seems  advisable,  especially  for  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  it.  What  is  meant 
by  the  term?  Possibly  consumer  buying 
expresses  the  idea  better;  that  is,  in¬ 
struction  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
teach  wise  buying  of  everything  which 
a  person  must  purchase.  This  includes 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  household  appli¬ 
ances,  transportation,  insurance,  and 
investments.  Why  the  recent  interest  in 
the  subject?  Families  with  low  incomes, 
which  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  always  have  had  this  prob¬ 
lem  but  in  the  depression  every  family 
realized  that  they  must  of  necessity  study 
costs  and  get  their  money’s  worth.  An¬ 
other  cause  is  the  prevalence  of  high 
pressure  salesmanship  by  advertising  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio,  and 
by  personal  solicitation.  Sales  resistance 
and  discrimination  must  be  developed 
if  a  person  is  to  pay  all  bills  and  remain 
solvent. 

Why  should  schools  teach  the  sub¬ 
ject?  Briggs’  Golden  Rule  of  Education 
is  generally  accepted  as  a  basis  for  it. 
This  is  stated  as  follows:  “The  first 
duty  of  the  school  is  to  teach  pupils  to 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  on 
Curricula  April  6,  1938. — The  Editor. 


do  better  the  desirable  things  they  are 
likely  to  do  anyway.”  Educators  have 
been  teaching  young  people  to  earn,  but 
the  spending  of  money  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant.  In  fact,  many  persons  do  a  better 
job  of  earning  than  of  spending.  The 
personnel  director  of  a  large  Detroit 
automobile  factory  said  recently  that 
the  majority  of  the  workmen  in  this 
corporation  did  not  know  how  to  spend 
their  wages  wisely,  that  they  generally 
overbought,  and  in  many  cases  their 
installment  buying  took  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  wages  as  soon  as  they 
were  received. 

THE  AIM  OF  THIS  INVESTIGATION 

In  beginning  this  investigation  two 
years  ago,  the  committee  attempted  to 
learn  to  what  extent  the  subject  is  taught 
in  the  secondary  schools.  The  following 
were  some  of  the  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered:  Is  consumer  buying  taught  as 
a  separate  course  or  as  units  in  other 
subjects?  How  much  time  is  devoted  to 
it?  Do  school  officials  favor  an  increase 
in  the  time  devoted  to  it?  Are  they  con¬ 
templating  additions  to  present  courses 
or  separate  courses?  Are  local  groups 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  consumer 
buying?  Is  there  any  opposition  to  it? 
How  successful  are  the  new  courses? 

LAST  year’s  investigation 

Reports  were  received  from  158 
schools,  in  which  18  were  teaching  a 
special  course  in  this  subject.  Practic¬ 
ally  all  of  the  others  were  teaching  units 
of  consumer  education  in  home  econom¬ 
ics,  economics,  commercial  subjects, 
chemistry,  agriculture,  health  courses, 
mathematics,  and  general  science.  1370! 
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these  schools  favored  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  consumer 
buying,  40  planned  additional  units  or 
a  special  course.  Many  local  groups  had 
shown  interest  in  the  project,  and  there 
was  little  local  opposition. 

CONSUMER  BUYING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

During  the  jiast  year,  two  magazine 
articles  of  particular  interest  have  been 
published.  In  the  March,  1938,  School 
Review,  John  B.  Thomas  discusses  Con¬ 
sumer  Buying  in  California  Secondary 
Schools.  Of  196  schools,  47  were  offer¬ 
ing  a  separate  course,  one  or  two  semes¬ 
ters  in  length.  “All  the  196  school  offi¬ 
cials  reporting  agreed  that  the  Curric¬ 
ulum  would  be  enriched  by  including 
it.”  “While  methods  of  instruction  vary 
from  instructor  to  instructor,  the  pre¬ 
ferred  methods  reported  were  in  the 
order  listed:  units  of  instruction  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  instructor,  field  trips,  lab¬ 
oratory  experiments,  material  from  a 
text  book,  individual  reports,  class  dis¬ 
cussion,  outside  speakers,  and  lectures.” 
When  consumer  buying  was  included  in 
other  courses,  the  home  arts  field  ranked 
first,  and  commercial  subjects  a  close 
second. 

R.  C.  WALTERS  ON  CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 

In  the  January,  1938,  Secondary 
Schools  Bulletin,  R.  G.  Walters  of  Grove 
City,  Pennsylvania,  presents  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  the  history  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  discusses  the  following  ques¬ 
tions:  (i)  What  materials,  information, 
or  principles  should  be  considered  as 
consumer  education?  (2)  If  consumer 
education  is  to  consist  of  information 
about  consumer  goods,  how  shall  we 
prevent  prc^aganda  in  favor  of  or  against 
certain  articles  from  creeping  into  the 
course?  (3)  Should  consumer  education 
be  taught  as  a  separate  course,  or  should 
it  be  considered  a  by-product  of  the 
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teaching  of  other  subjects?  (4)  Who 
shall  study  consumer  education?  Shall 
it  be  confined  to  commercial  students  or 
shall  it  be  required  of  the  entire  student 
botJy?  (S)  If  a  separate  course  in  con¬ 
sumer  education  is  to  be  offered,  who 
shall  teach  it?  (6)  How  shall  we  get 
teachers  who  are  qualified  to  teach 
courses  in  consumer  education?  Mr. 
Walters,  a  commercial  teacher,  concludes 
that  these  six  questions  must  be  an¬ 
swered,  that  the  subject  is  in  a  chaotic 
condition,  but  that  every  commercial 
subject  should  be  taught  from  the  ccm- 
sumer’s  viewpoint. 

THIS  year’s  north  CENTRAL  STUDY 

In  this  year’s  study,  last  year’s  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  sent  to  a  thousand  public 
and  private  secondary  schools  in  all 
states  in  the  North  Central  territory. 
Replies  were  received  from  486  schools, 
of  which  477  were  public.  Question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  all  schools  in  nine 
states,  in  addition  to  sampling  of  others, 
so  that  the  results  are  quite  complete 
for  these  nine.  Replies  were  received 
from  them  as  follows:  Illinois  134 
schools,  Iowa  65,  Kansas  51,  Indiana 
47,  Minnesota  41,  Missouri  34,  Colo¬ 
rado  31,  Arkansas  21,  Arizona  19.  The 
results  were  similar  to  those  of  last  year. 
Forty  schools  had  separate  courses,  the 
remainder  taught  the  subject  as  units  in 
home  economics,  economics,  commercial, 
agriculture,  chemistry,  and  health,  in  the 
order  named. 

Nearly  all  school  officials  believe  that 
the  teaching  of  consumer  buying  should 
be  increased  (402  out  of  486),  130  were 
contemplating  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  time  spent  on  this  subject,  77  local 
groups  had  shown  an  interest  in  it,  and 
very  few  schools  (10)  had  had  any  op¬ 
position.  Of  the  40  schools  teaching  a 
separate  course,  18  used  textbooks  and 
9  used  outlines  with  reference  books.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  information  from 
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the  Other  schools.  Of  the  i8  schools 
using  textbooks,  in  13  the  material  re¬ 
lates  more  directly  to  commercial  courses 
than  to  other  fields. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Muske¬ 
gon,  Michigan,  high  school  describes  a 
one  year  course  in  consumer  education: 

At  the  beginning  of  this  semester  we  started 
two  courses.  One  is  called  Consumer  Science, 
offered  in  the  iiB  semester,  required  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Commercial  Course  students  and  elective 
for  others.  Another  course  is  called  Consumer 
Economics,  offered  in  the  11 A  semester  to 
similar  groups. 

There  seems  to  be  two  schools  of  thought 
as  to  how  this  work  in  consumer  education 
should  be  handled.  Some  say  it  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  all  subjects,  at  least 
some  10  or  12  in  which  the  content  is  of  such 
nature  that  it  can  be  correlated.  Others  main¬ 
tain  that  to  accomplish  very  definite  goals, 
we  need  definite  courses  in  which  the  subject 
matter  deals  continuously  with  the  problems 
of  the  consumer. 

Personally,  I  favor  the  latter  idea,  and  that 
b  what  we  are  doing  here  at  the  present  time. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  great  possibilities 
in  working  out  a  correlation  between  Con¬ 
sumer  Science  and  Economics  and  some  10  or 
12  exbting  courses.  I  think  I  shall  undertake 
that  some  day.  It  should  be  the  latest  devel¬ 
opment  in  thb  field,  however,  and  entaib  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  work.  I  want  to 
get  some  experience  first,  too.  One  thing  it 
would  do,  and  that  b  it  would  reach  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  number  of  students. 

Our  Consumer  Science  course  b  taught  by 
a  chembtry  teacher  and  in  the  chembtry  de¬ 
partment.  In  thb  course  we  use  a  text,  “Senior 
Science”  by  Bush  and  others,  American  Book 
Co.  Here  we  try  to  develop  the  scientific  point 
of  view.  We  make  some  actual  tests,  simple 
ones  that  could  be  made  in  the  home  for  the 
most  part.  Products  containing  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  are  tested.  In  testing  branded  products, 
we  do  not  aim  to  be  wholly  condemnatory — 
the  sort  that  could  be  construed  as  indoctrina¬ 
tion  or  what  have  you.  Rather,  we  leave  it  to 
the  student  to  form  hb  own  opinions,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  obvious  results  of  tests  will  prove 
to  be  hb  guide. 

Consumer  Economics,  taught  by  myself,  b 
approached  with  the  low  income  family  point 
of  view.  The  point  of  view  that  the  majority 
of  individual  families  are  not  going  to  do 
much  by  way  of  increasing  their  income.  The 


obvious  thing,  then,  b  to  make  that  income 
go  farther  in  the  satbfactions  of  life.  We  main¬ 
tain  the  economic  emphasb  throughout.  We 
do  not  use  a  textbook.  Each  lesson  b  outlined 
for  the  students’  guidance.  Problems,  readings 
and  discussions  take  up  the  class  hour,  with 
oral  reports  on  specifically  assigned  topics. 
Following  b  a  Ibt  of  lesson  headings  which 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  subject  matter 
content  of  the  course: 

Unit  I.  The  Family 

1.  The  modern  family 

2.  The  wants  of  the  family 

3.  The  income  of  the  family 

Unit  II.  Getting  the  Most  from  the 
Income 

4.  The  importance  of  choice 

5.  Wise  purchasing 

6.  Home  production 

7.  Collective  buying 

Urdt  III.  Some- Specific  Buying  Problems 

8.  Food 

9.  Clothing 

10-13.  Housing,  household  operation, 
automobiles,  health  education,  and 
recreation  (in  order) 

Unit  IV.  Lessons  14  to  19  inclusive 

'Budgeting,  longtime  planning,  adjusting 
to  changes  in  family  needs,  adjusting 
to  changes  in  business  conditions,  the 
use  of  credit  and  provision  for  the 
future 

COMMENTS  ON  SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 

It  has  practically  supplanted  the  formal 
course  in  Economics. — Miami,  Ariz. 

A  very  popular  course.  Elective  for  the  nth 
and  1 2th  grades. 

Students  seem  very  enthusiastic.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  there  b  a  wealth  of  material;  actually  it 
b  not  all  equally  valuable.  I  have  found  the 
objectives  Ibted  in  the  Education  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer  by  Harap  a  great  deal  of  help. — ^Wells- 
ton,  Mo. 

The  course  was  largely  problematical  thb 
fall  but  the  student  reception  has  been  so 
favorable  that  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
as  to  its  continuation. — Blue  Island,  HI. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  course  b  just  what 
it  should  be.  The  text  b  not  what  I  think  to 
be  the  most  desirable,  but  I  haven’t  found  a 
more  suitable  one.  I  find  the  student  interest 
b  good. 
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Student  response  is  excellent,  particularly 
on  buying  and  selling  agencies  and  practical 
studies  in  buying. — Lockport,  Ill. 

Appears  to  be  functioning,  but  it  is  too  soon 
after  introduction  of  the  course- to  tell. 

We  are  feeling  our  way  along,  building  a 
course  aimed  to  give  training  which  will  result 
in  a  better  disposition  of  the  family  income. 
The  course — this  b  our  third  semester — b  very 
popular.  Student  hall  supervisors  report  that 
students  who  have  used  vacant  periods  very 
poorly  now  apply  themselves  well  in  prepar¬ 
ing  assignments  and  working  on  projects  in 
social  arithmetic. — Port  Huron,  Mich. 

We  teach  consumer  education  through  the 
integration  of  materiab  of  study  in  Arts  9, 
which  b  an  explanatory  and  survey  course  in 
practical  arts  required  of  all  students.  Thb 
course  covers  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
fine  arts,  and  industrial  science. — Oberlin,  Ohio. 

We  are  well  satisfied  with  our  present  plan. 
It  b  not  perfect;  however,  we  feel  the  stu- 
denb  are  more  critical  in  consumer  attitudes. 
— (Commerdal  Department). 

Thb  course  b  popular  and  class  work  be¬ 
comes  quite  socialized. — Newton,  Iowa. 

So  far  rather  popular  subject. — Lawrence- 
vUIe,  lU. 

In  presenting  various  phases  or  units  of 
work,  outside  speakers,  an  insurance  man,  a 
banker,  a  credit  bureau  representative,  and 
others  have  assbted  us.  Much  favorable  com¬ 
ment  has  come  from  these  business  men.  They 
very  much  favor  our  attempt  to  put  thb  prac¬ 
tical  education  before  the  young  people.  — 
Bloomington,  Ill. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  RESULTS 

Private  schools  are  doing  very  little 
experimenting  in  this  field,  judging  from 
the  few  replies.  Public  secondary  schools, 
small  and  large,  in  every  state  are  teach¬ 
ing  consumer  buying  chiefly  as  units  in 
other  subjects.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  subject  both  in  the  schools 
and  by  the  general  public.  If  taught 
wisely,  there  need  be  no  opposition  from 
merchants.  Textbooks,  chiefly  in  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  home  economics,  and 
science  have  been  published.  Several  out¬ 
lines  are  available.  Reference  books, 
booklets,  magazines  and  government  pub¬ 
lications  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost 
to  start  an  experimental  course.  No  at¬ 


tempt  has  been  made  in  the  attached 
sheet  to  give  a  complete  list. 

MR.  WALTERS’  QUESTIONS 

How  shall  we  answer  Mr.  Walters’  six 
questions  as  stated  previously?  What 
materials  shall  be  considered  as  con¬ 
sumer  education?  A  satisfactory  answer 
for  every  one  cannot  be  given  now. 
Home  economic  teachers  are  answering 
this  question  as  far  as  food  and  clothing 
are  concerned.  Agriculture  teachers  are 
partly  answering  it,  especially  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  things  a  farmer  buys.  Chem¬ 
istry  teachers  are  teaching  pupils  to 
test  food  and  clothing,  to  watch  for 
short  weights,  to  avoid  harmful  cos¬ 
metics  and  drugs,  and  to  question  the 
value  of  patent  medicines.  Commercial 
teachers  are  doing  some  excellent  work 
in  arithmetic  and  in  special  courses  to 
make  young  people  study  costs  and 
budget  their  income. 

How  prevent  propaganda  in  favor  of 
certain  goods?  The  social  science  teach¬ 
ers  have  answered  this  question  by  pre¬ 
senting  every  side  of  a  case  and  by 
letting  pupils  decide  the  truth  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Shall  consumer  education  be  taught 
as  a  separate  course  or  considered  as  a 
by-product  of  other  courses?  It  will  be 
taught  both  ways  depending  upon  the 
school,  the  community,  and  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  teachers. 

Who  shall  study  consumer  education? 
It  cannot  be  made  a  required  subject 
in  the  college  preparatory  curriculum, 
but  it  can  be  in  the  commercial  curric¬ 
ulum.  Units  of  consumer  buying  are  a 
part  of  certain  home  economics  subjects 
at  the  present  time. 

Who  shall  teach  the  subject  if  given 
as  a  separate  course?  This  depends  upon 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  subject.  If 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  on  buying  food, 
clothing,  and  household  appliances,  the 
home  economics  department  can  teach 
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the  subject.  Commercial  teachers  are  in 
charge  of  classes  in  many  schools.  Sci¬ 
ence  teachers  are  doing  the  same  where 
the  emphasis  is  on  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments. 

How  shall  we  get  the  teachers  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  consumers?  Schools  have 
the  teachers  now.  All  they  need  is  to 
get  the  consumer’s  point  of  view  and  to 
do  some  reading. 

Finally,  Mr.  Walters  thinks  the  whole 
subject  is  in  a  chaotic  condition.  If  he 
is  comparing  it  with  Shorthand  or  Latin 
or  any  subject  that  has  been  taught  a 
long  time,  he  is  right.  How  is  progress 
made  in  schools  and  in  industry?  By 
experimenting  with  new  materals,  new 
devices,  new  techniques.  Give  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  publishers  another  five  years 
and  consumer  buying  will  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  subjects  in  the 
curriculum. 

POSTSCRIPT 

Some  p>artial  results  of  the  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  North  Central  Secondary 
Schools  by  the  Committee  on  Status  and 
Trends  of  Curricula: 

1.  Do  you  have  a  special  course  in  consumer 

education? 

Yes,  40.  No,  446.  Public  schools,  477.  Pri¬ 
vate  schook,  9. 

2.  Do  you  teach  units  of  consumer  education 

in  connection  with 

Median 
number  of 
clock 
hours  per 
semester 


a.  Home  economics?  Yes,  387; 

No,  46  .  13 

b.  Economics?  Yes,  279;  No,  91  8 

c.  Commercial  subjects?  Yes, 

225;  No,  114  .  10 

d.  Chemistry?  Yes,  152;  No,  123  8 

e.  Agriculture?  Yes,  177;  No,  113  10 

f.  Health?  Yes,  115;  No,  150..  6 

g.  Other  subjects?  Yes,  106;  No, 

119  .  10 


3.  Do  you  believe  that  your  school’s  offerings 


in  consumer  education  should  be  increased? 
— 402;  decreased? — i;  kept  the  same?— 60. 

4.  Do  you  plan  any  additional  units  or  courses 
in  the  near  future?  Yes,  130;  No,  273. 

5.  Have  you  tried  both  types  of  organization, 
special  courses  and  units  in  regular  courses? 
Yes,  42;  No,  391. 

Chief  arguments  for  units  is  that  thk  plan 
reaches  more  pupik. 

6.  Have  any  local  groups  or  organizations 
shown  interest  in  consumer  education?  Yes, 
77;  No,  373. 

Local  groups  showing  interest: 


Women’s  clubs  . 8 

Farm  clubs  . 8 

Retail  stores  . 3 

Pupik  . 3 

Rotary,  Lions,  Kiwank  . 4 

Adult  evening  classes  .  2 

Farm  cooperatives .  2 

Chamber  of  Commerce  .  2 

Teachers  .  2 


Parent-Teacher  Associations  .  3 

Churches  .  i 

Theater  .  1 

7.  Have  any  local  interests  opposed  consume! 

education?  Yes,  10;  No,  448. 


Opposed: 

Local  merchants . 4 

Druggkts  .  I 

Commercial  club  .  i 

Unknown  . 4 


After  Mr.  Rivett’s  reading  of  his  paper,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  (somewhat  edited),  took  place. 
— The  Eoitob. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  James  Mason  (Jonesboro,  Arkan¬ 
sas)  :  We  have  a  situation  in  our  school 
in  Arkansas  where  we  have  all  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  with  the  exception  of  the  physical 
education  teachers,  free  for  one  period 
a  day.  We  have  been  trying  to  work  it 
around  to  where  we  can  teach  the  course 
of  consumer  education  or  consumer  buy¬ 
ing.  Would  you  recommend  what  we 
have  been  thinking  about,  namely,  to 
let  the  science  teacher  teach  the  part  of 
the  work  dealing  with  testing  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  home  economics  teacher  teach 
the  part  connected  with  food,  and  the 
economics  teacher  teach  that  part  deal¬ 
ing  with  investments?  That  is,  have 
what  might  be  called  a  general  faculty 
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course  as  taught  by  each  member  of  the 
faculty  at  a  certain  time? 

Mr.  Rivett:  I  should  think  it  could 
be  done  that  way.  Then  each  teacher  is 
an  authority  on  that  subject.  You  will 
probably  get  more  effective  teaching  of 
those  subjects  under  that  method. 

Mr.  Pryntheum  (Illinois):  We  have 
been  teaching  salesmanship  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  number  of  years,  and  now 
we  are  becoming  conscious  of  the  re¬ 
sults.  We  think  we  have  gotten  some. 
So  well  has  it  worked  out  in  that  held 
that  we  have  to  build  up  something  to 
counteract  it. 

Mr.  Rivett:  That  is  just  the  point  I 
was  trying  to  make  in  this  whole  talk. 
I  talked  to  a  group  of  women  in  Detroit 
last  winter.  A  great  many  of  them  were 
life  insurance  saleswomen,  or  something 
like  that,  and  they  were  trying  to  sell 
the  public  on  some  idea. 

My  chief  point  to  them  was  that  of 
course  we  have  to  develop  this  idea  of 
selling  ourselves  (if  you  want  to  use 
that  common  expression),  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  individually  we  also  have  to 
develop  a  sales  resistance.  There  is  a 
double  job  that  we  have.  So  it  seemed 
perfectly  logical  that  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  have  a  course  in  salesmanship 
so  that  a  person  can  go  out  and  learn 
to  sell  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an 
individual  he  ought  to  learn  something 
about  sales  resistance,  to  buy  the  thing 
he  needs  and  not  to  overbuy.  It  seems 
to  me  perfectly  logical  to  have  both 
courses  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Kunz  (Notre  Dame):  I  wonder 
if  I  might  just  make  an  observation 
here  which  was  partly,  at  least,  im¬ 
pressed  upcm  me  by  the  fact  that  the 
private  schools  apparently  have  done 
very  little,  if  anything,  along  the  line  of 
consumer  education.  I  must  say  it  is  a 
problem  that  interests  me  a  very  great 
deal,  but  I  don’t  see  my  way  clear  at 
all  with  respect  to  many  of  these  prob¬ 


lems.  In  the  first  place,  I  can’t  help  but 
feel  that,  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  enrich 
the  curricula  today,  there  may  not  be  a 
danger,  as  quite  a  number  of  educators 
are  calling  to  our  attention,  of  over¬ 
crowding  that  curriculum.  That  is  a  spe¬ 
cifically  pedagogical  point,  of  course. 

There  are  other  matters  that  come  to 
the  fore,  too,  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  this  afternoon.  For  instance, 
as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  am 
not  aware  of  avenues  for  anything  like 
accurate,  scientific  information  concern¬ 
ing  many  of  these  points.  It  is  true  that 
some  is  available,  but  it  is  likewise  un¬ 
fortunately  true  that  even  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior  at  Washington  or 
other  research  agencies,  you  cannot  get 
as  accurate  information  as  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  have.  That  is  one  difficulty. 

Another  is  this:  It  has  been  my  expe¬ 
rience,  of  course  not  at  all  comparable 
to  your  own  study  here,  namely,  that 
you  are  going  to  run  into  opposition 
with  interests.  I  know  that  you  have 
answered  that  question  by  sa3ring  “Pre¬ 
sent  all  the  facts  and  let  the  students 
choose.”  I  think  you  can  do  that  very 
successfully.  After  all,  there  should  be  a 
right  side  and  a  wrong  side  to  many  of 
these  things.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  just 
present  the  facts  respecting  patent  med¬ 
icines,  or  something  of  the  sort,  there  is 
always  the  danger  you  actually  adver¬ 
tise  these  things  rather  than  do  anything 
else.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  problem  that 
is  extremely  important,  but  I  am  won¬ 
dering  whether,  instead  of  trying  to 
carry  out  these  things  in  the  school,  we 
might  not  get  a  little  bit  further  if  we 
pointed  toward  the  parents. 

I  am  becoming  a  little  bit  alarmed 
over  this  idea  of  the  school  exercising  a 
purely  residual  function.  I  think  it  has 
a  very  primary  function  to  perform.  I 
think  in  many  of  these  things  we  should 
point  here  toward  throwing  responsibil¬ 
ity  back  where  it  belongs,  on  the  parent. 
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While  I  know  there  are  difficulties 
here,  I  am  just  raising  the  question,  if 
perchance  we  might  not,  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  this  particular  unit  in  the 
school  a  separate  course,  which  surely 
we  don’t  have  any  prepared  teachers  on, 
we  might  not  do  more  by  way  of  getting 


the  parents  interested  in  a  problem  that 
is  obviously  of  the  utmost  significance. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  because,  naturally,  I  am  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  teacher  preparation,  and  I  don’t 
know  how  to  meet  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  might  arise. 


GREETINGS  FROM  FRATERNAL  DELEGATES  ^ 

I.  REPRESENTING  THE  MIDDLE  STATES  ASSOCUTION 
Frank  H.  Bowles,  Columbia  Vtuvermy 


My  problem  in  telling  you  of  recent 
developments  within  the  Middle  States 
Association  will  not  be  so  much  that  of 
summarizing  those  developments  as  of 
telling  you  anything  that  will  not  sound 
very  familiar  to  all  of  you.  For  as  some 
of  you  know,  the  Middle  States  Associ¬ 
ation  has  recently  been  suffering  from 
what  can  best  be  described  as  a  severe 
attack  of  new  standards. 

The  history  of  this  attack  is  briefly 
as  follows:  Two  years  ago  we  decided  to 
accredit  teachers  colleges.  After  drawing 
up  our  standards  we  found  that  they 
were  better  than  those  we  applied  to 
liberal  arts  colleges.  Accordingly  we  set 
to  work  on  the  task  of  preparing  revised 
standards  for  the  accreditation  of  all 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  our 
territory.  These  standards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  association  at  its  annual 
meeting  last  November,  were  adopted, 
and  are  now  in  force. 

The  result  of  our  work,  which  I  shall 
not  burden  you  with  in  full,  represents 
a  position  somewhere  between  our  for¬ 
mer,  very  definite,  subjective  statement 
and  your  own  highly  objective  state¬ 
ment.  For  instance  we  have  eliminated 
reference  to  amounts  of  financial  sup¬ 
port,  to  number  of  volumes  in  a  library, 
and  to  minimum  required  faculty  train¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  we  still  believe  that  the 
doctor’s  degree  or  its  genuine  equivalent 
is  a  necessary  requirement  for  those 
carrying  major  instructional  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  that  in  each  field  in  which 
major  work  is  offered,  there  should  be 

*  Remarks  made  at  the  Banquet  Session  April 
8,  1938. — The  Editor. 


at  least  two  full  time  faculty  members 
not  offering  work  in  other  fields.  We 
have  specified  that  the  librarian  should 
have  faculty  rank,  and  broad  authority 
in  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  library 
purposes. 

We  state  that  the  requirement  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree  should  be  not  fewer 
than  120  or  more  than  180  semester 
hours  of  work,  or  the  equivalent  on  the 
college  level,  based  upon  full  matricula¬ 
tion. 

Certain  aspects  of  a  college’s  work  not 
emphasized  in  most  statements  of  stand¬ 
ards  are  given  much  attention  by  us. 
We  have  said  at  some  length  that  we 
believe  laboratory  work  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  science  program  and 
that  we  want  it  to  be  well  done.  We 
expect  an  institution  to  operate  on  a 
budget,  to  issue  an  annual  financial 
statement,  audited  by  an  oucside  agency, 
and  to  conduct  its  business  affairs  under 
the  administration  of  a  responsible 
trained  financial  officer  charged  with  the 
preparation  and  supervision  of  the 
budget. 

To  put  it  mildly,  educational  practice 
in  the  middle  states  has  been  conserva¬ 
tive.  However,  recently  we  have  had 
Sarah  Lawrence,  Bard  College,  and  most 
recently  St.  John’s  College  which  have 
been  to  some  extent  experimental.  Tak¬ 
ing  cognizance  of  these  undertakings  we 
have  said  in  our  general  statement  that: 
It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  in 
appraising  an  institution  which  seeks 
its  approval,  the  commission  seeks  to 
avoid  obliging  colleges  to  conform  to 
any  fixed  pattern.  The  purpose  of  the 
commission  is  not  to  standardize  but  to 
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give  its  approval  to  institutions  which 
justify  their  presence  in  the  higher  edu¬ 
cational  held  and  which  reasonably 
accomplish  the  purposes  they  set  for 
themselves.  Indeed,  adherence  to  con¬ 
ventional  policy  and  procedure,  while  in 
no  sense  objectionable  and  often  desir¬ 
able,  is  not  essential.  The  commission 
wishes  to  encourage  intelligent  experi¬ 
mentation  and  pioneering  in  both  ad¬ 
ministration  and  teaching.  The  real  test 
turns  upon  the  intellectual  and  scholas¬ 
tic  honesty  of  the  individual  enterprise, 
its  right  to  claim  recognition  in  the  col¬ 
lege  world  and  the  proof  it  affords  of  the 
success  of  its  endeavors  through  the  stu¬ 
dents  it  trains  and  graduates. 

I  am  going  to  read  in  full  only  two 
sections  of  our  statement.  The  hrst  re¬ 
fers  to  graduate  work. 

Graduate  instruction  should  be  offered  only 
by  institutions  with  adequate  resources.  In 
general  it  is  desirable  for  graduate  courses  to 
be  separately  organized,  separately  adminis¬ 
tered,  separately  taught.  Cre^t  hours  accumu¬ 
lated  beyond  the  requirement  for  the  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  will  not  be  regarded  as  graduate 
work.  Courses  in  an  undergraduate  curriculum 
should  not  be  applied  toward  an  advanced 
degree.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  should  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  enrollment  in  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  of  properly  qualified  undergradu¬ 
ates. 

The  second  paragraph  I  shall  read 
represents  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  en¬ 
courage  the  translation  of  college  cata¬ 
logues  from  whatever  strange  language 
they  are  now  written  in,  into  English. 

The  catalogues,  an  institution’s  chief  me¬ 
dium  for  communication  with  the  public, 
should  be  written  in  clear,  concise  English, 
and  be  carefully  edited. 

The  catalogue  should  include  a  full  roster 
of  the  faculty  showing  earned  degrees,  the 


institutions  granting  them  and  the  dates  of  the 
degrees,  a  statement  of  entrance  requirements, 
graduation  requirements,  and  a  description  of 
all  courses  to  be  offered  during  the  year  for 
which  the  catalogue  is  issued.  Courses  given 
in  rotation  should  be  clearly  indicated.  The 
practice  of  listing  a  number  of  courses  to  be 
given  on  demand  is  to  be  discouraged.  When¬ 
ever  possible  each  department  should  announce 
the  names  of  all  who  give  instruction  in  the 
department,  and  the  instructor  of  each  course 
should  be  indicated. 

The  catalogue  is  an  official,  authoritative 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  college  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
prospectus.  Material  designed  primarily  for 
publicity  purposes  should  be  published  sepa¬ 
rately. 

We  have  no  idea  how  much  success 
we  shall  have  in  reforming  college  cata¬ 
logues  but  we  hope  that  we  can  induce 
colleges  to  give  them  at  least  enough 
attention  to  eliminate  such  unintention¬ 
ally  honest  statements  as  the  one  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  college  which  stated  that 
“it  takes  four  years  to  complete  this 
course.” 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  mention  these 
standards  at  a  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association.  It  gives  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  to  Dr.  Works 
who  cheerfully  supplied  us  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  we  requested  and  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  drew  up  your  own  admirable 
statement  of  accrediting  policy.  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  revised  statement  could  not 
have  been  produced  without  your  previ¬ 
ous  work  in  the  same  field. 

In  closing  may  I  express  my  own 
thanks  and  those  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  for  your  gracious  hospital¬ 
ity.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  attend 
your  meetings  and  to  learn  something 
of  your  methods. 
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II.  REPRESENTING  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION 
James  L.  McConaucuy,  President,  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut 


As  ONE  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  North 
Central  for  seven  years  and  who  has  had 
some  association  with  the  New  England 
Association  for  twenty  years,  I  think  the 
outstanding  impression  that  one  gets 
from  sharing  in  the  work  of  these  two 
Associations  is  their  difference.  You  may 
remember  that  in  his  delightful  senti¬ 
mental  journal,  Laurence  Sterne  said  of 
France,  “They  do  things  differently 
here,”  and  that  is  true  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tions.  We  do  things  differently,  not 
necessarily  worse.  Quite  certainly  not 
better,  but  differently. 

No  one  can  visit  the  New  England 
Association  from  this  Association  with¬ 
out  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  small  group.  No  one  has  to 
spend  more  than  six  hours  in  driving  to 
our  annual  meeting  in  December.  We  do 
not  have  a  very  large  membership.  We 
do  not  have  very  many  activities  except 
at  the  time  of  our  annual  meeting.  We 
are  not  really  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word  a  certifying  organization  at  all. 
It  makes  no  difference  as  far  as  admis¬ 
sion  to  college  goes,  whether  a  boy  or 
girl  is  a  graduate  of  a  secondary  sdiool 
that  is  on  our  approved  list  or  not. 
Whatever  certifying  activity  there  is  in 
New  England  is  in  the  New  England 
Entrance  Certificate  Board,  an  organ¬ 
ization  entirely  separate  from  the  New 
England  Association. 

We  take  things  rather  simply  there. 
We  have  a  large  representation  of  the 
colleges,  forty  colleges  and  nine  junior 
colleges,  which  suggests  how  small  this 
type  of  organization  is  in  New  England 
representation,  with  no  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  because  the  New  England  Associ¬ 
ation,  I  personally  believe  unfortunately 
but  actually,  has  not  seen  fit  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  typ)e  of  educational  evening. 


institution,  and  ninety-two  private  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  ninety-one  public 
secondary  schools.  You  will  see  at  once 
the  very  startling  contrast  with  your  As¬ 
sociation.  We  have  nearly  all  of  the 
colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  private 
schools  in  our  membership,  and  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  public 
secondary  schools. 

Our  organization,  something  over  fifty 
years  old,  started  out  very  definitely  and 
was  called  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  it  was 
only  relatively  a  few  years  ago  that  our 
leadership  had  vision  enough  to  realize 
that  the  secondary  school  had  certain 
problems  in  addition  to  preparing  for 
admission  to  college. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  most 
outstanding  activity  of  our  Association 
has  been  the  cultivation  of  the  interest 
and  the  membership  of  public  high 
schools.  If  this  had  not  happened  four 
or  five  years  ago,  due  to  a  very  great 
concern  on  the  part  of  a  small  part  of 
the  leadership  of  our  Association,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  New  England  As¬ 
sociation  would  have  folded  up  and 
would  have  been  superseded  by  some 
form  of  organization  entirely  controlled, 
and  wisely  so,  by  the  public  high  school. 
Fortunately  I  think,  that  has  not  hap¬ 
pened  and  public  high  school  men  in 
New  England  are  now  interested  in  our 
Association  and  are  giving  it  very  defi¬ 
nite  leadership  and  making  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution. 

Our  Association  is  hardly  in  existence 
except  at  the  time  of  our  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  December,  and  we  express  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  Association  for 
having  provided  us  last  fall  with  a  most 
provocative  speaker.  President  Hutch¬ 
ins,  who  spoke  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
wittiest  speaker,  your  own  presiding  of¬ 
ficer,  who  spoke  at  the  banquet  in  the 
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The  two  matters  that  are  before  our 
Association  at  the  present  time,  which 
I  think  are  significant  beyond  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  New  England,  are  these: 

First  of  all  we  are  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  relationship  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  associations  to 
the  business  and  industrial  leadership 
and  welfare  of  the  region.  It  is  almost 
a  coincidence  but  the  New  England 
Council,  a  very  strong  organization  of 
industry  and  business  in  New  England, 
led  by  the  governors  of  the  states,  has 
in  the  last  few  months  turned  to  the 
New  England  schools  and  colleges,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  desire  for  a  much  closer 
tie  and  understanding  and  asking  school 
and  college  men  to  come  to  the  various 
conventions  of  business  and  industrial 
leaders  in  New  England.  We,  on  our 
part,  have  likewise  by  coincidence  and 
about  the  same  time,  felt  that  we  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  interest  and  the 
advice  of  the  New  England  industrial 
leaders  to  try  to  tell  us  more  definitely 
what  the  modern  public  school  should 
try  to  do  in  preparing  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
coming  to  the  public  school,  who  have 
no  thought  of  going  to  college,  for  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  industrial  and  business  life  of 
New  England.  It  is  my  expectation  that 
the  annual  meeting  next  December  will 
be  very  largely  concerned  with  the  ties 
between  New  England  industry  and 
New  England  education,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  rather  significant  thing  that  an  old, 
old  association  should  turn  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  responsibility  and  obligation 
to  closer  cooperation  and  preparation 
for  life  in  the  industrial  part  of  the 
community. 

The  second  thing  that  I  think  is  con¬ 
cerning  us  in  New  England  in  the  As¬ 
sociation,  and  even  more  generally  is 
this:  More  than  ever  before  I  find 
school  and  college  people  concerned 
with  the  eliminatiou,  or  at  least  the 


lowering  of  the  economic  barriers  in 
front  of  higher  education  and  advanced 
secondary  education.  What  I  mean  is 
this:  The  day  was  when,  particularly  in 
the  New  England  school,  birth  and 
wealth  counted  a  good  deal.  Harvard 
was  originally  an  aristocratic  institu¬ 
tion.  At  one  time  she  even  listed  her 
pupils  in  the  catalog  on  the  basis  of  the 
social  position  that  their  parents  occu¬ 
pied.  That  day  has  gone  forever. 

I  was  much  interested  to  see  what  I 
think  has  never  appeared  in  print  at  all, 
a  letter  written  ninety  years  ago  by  Mark 
Hopkins,  he  of  the  log  of  Williams,  in 
which,  writing  to  another  New  England 
college  president,  he  said  he  dreamed  of 
the  time  when  the  opportunity  of  at¬ 
tending  college  would  be  offered  to  the 
boys  of  New  England  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  the  opportunity  of  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education  was.  He  was 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ahead  of  his 
time,  but  New  England,  as  the  rest  of 
the  country,  is  now  believing  that  eco¬ 
nomic  barriers  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  progress  for  boys  and  girls 
with  brains.  And  I  do  not  think  I  am 
exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the  man, 
the  country  over,  who  is  giving  the  most 
startling  leadership  to  that  whole  atti¬ 
tude  is  the  president  of  the  oldest  col¬ 
lege  in  our  Association  and  in  the 
country.  President  Conant’s  repeated 
statement  is  that  brains  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  birth,  that  the  college,  no 
matter  what  its  aristocratic  tendencies 
may  be,  must  be  a  place  where  the  boy 
and  the  girl  of  promise  will  have  a 
chance,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  he 
is  the  tenth  generation  on  this  land  or 
the  child  of  immigrants,  quite  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  what  kind  of  a  position  in  indus¬ 
try  and  society  his  parents  occupy,  quite 
irrespective  of  whether  there  is  any  aris¬ 
tocratic  birth  behind  him.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  significant  thing  when  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  very  able  president  of  Har- 
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yard  University,  should  strike  that 
keynote  as  he  has  to  us  in  our  Associa¬ 
tion  and  to  all  of  us  the  country  over. 

The  New  England  Association  is  glad 
to  have  the  privilege  of  greeting  this 
North  Central  Association  and  of  ex¬ 


pressing  the  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
which  I  think  every  other  association  of 
this  sort  feels  toward  this,  the  largest 
and  strongest  and  undoubtedly  the  most 
influential  association  of  college  and 
school  people. 


Ill,  REPRESENTING  THE  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION 
H.  L.  Donovan,  President,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College 


We  of  the  Southern  Association  greatly 
admire  what  you  are  doing  in  the  North 
Central  Association.  We  recognize  your 
leadership  and  in  a  measure  we  have 
been  adopting  many  of  your  policies  in 
discharging  the  affairs  of  our  own  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Our  Association,  too,  is  forty-two 
years  old.  We  just  held  our  annual 
meeting  at  Dallas,  Texas,  in  the  land  of 
the  blue  bonnet,  where  the  weather  was 
like  midsummer,  and  I  will  assure  you 
it  is  a  great  change  to  come  up  here  in 
this  howling  blizzard  near  the  North 
Pole. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  profit  this  evening  to  the 
discussions  of  the  achievements  of  this 
Association  and  they  have  been  marvel¬ 
ous.  You  have  contributed  not  only  to 
the  advancement  of  education  in  your 
own  region,  but  to  the  advancement  of 
education  throughout  this  nation,  be¬ 
cause  all  other  regions  have  followed 
your  leadership  in  a  measure. 

The  Southern  Association  for  many 
years  was  very  conservative  and  has  not 
altogether  broken  away  from  the  con¬ 
servative  policies  yet.  However,  two 
years  ago  a  group  of  younger  men  led  a 
rebellion  and  finally  got  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  and  we  are  now  operating  under  a 
new  constitution.  We  have  three  com¬ 
missions  just  as  you  have.  We  organized 
a  Commission  on  Curricula  and  Re¬ 
search  and  that  commission  now  has  a 
budget  of  approximately  $75,000  with 
which  to  carry  on  a  certain  research, 
and  I  believe  that  out  of  that  commis¬ 


sion  will  come  some  very  fine  things  for 
our  southern  schools. 

The  Secondary  Commission  has  al¬ 
ways  been  more  progressive  than  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education.  The 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  is 
now  revising  its  standards.  In  fact,  after 
the  revision  of  your  standards  here,  a 
great  deal  was  done  in  the  way  of  loos¬ 
ening  up,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
get  a  better  picture  of  colleges  rather 
than  simply  to  count  the  quantitative 
side  of  things.  So  I  am  expecting  under 
the  new  constitution  great  progress  to 
be  made  in  our  regicm. 

One  thing  that  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
unusually  bright  prospect  is  that  we  are 
having  a  lot  of  young  men  come  into 
this  commission  and'  into  the  other  of¬ 
fices  and  into  the  activities  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Association. 

This  year,  you  will  be  interested  in 
knowing,  we  increased  our  fees  from 
$50  to  $65  for  colleges  and  from  $25  to 
$40  for  junior  colleges.  High  schools 
have  been  paying  a  fee  of  $10  annually 
and  this  was  not  increased.  This  will 
greatly  increase  our  budget  and  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  enlarge  our 
activities. 

We  have  in  the  Southern  Association 
approximately  150  colleges,  about  30 
junior  colleges,  and  something  over 
2800  high  schools.  Our  region  embraces 
ten  southern  states. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  al¬ 
ways  delighted  to  have  the  delegate 
from  this  Association  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  our  Southern  Association,  and 
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we  welcome  you  to  the  South  at  any 
time.  We  of  the  South  believe  that  we 
are  facing  a  new  day.  We  have  witnessed 
marvelous  progress  in  education  during 
the  last  decade.  If  you  have  not  visited 
some  of  the  southern  institutions  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  you  can  hardly  imagine  what 
is  taking  place  on  the  campuses  of  the 
colleges  and  in  many  of  the  secondary 
schools.  Great  plants  are  being  built, 
faculties  are  being  better  prepared,  li¬ 


braries  are  being  erected,  and  thousands 
of  books  are  being  added  to  them.  So 
we  believe  that  we  are  on  the  way 
greater  and  finer  things  in  education 
the  South,  and  we  bid  you  welcome  to 
the  Southland  any  time  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  come. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  gra¬ 
ciousness  and  for  the  many  courtesies 
that  you  have  shown  me  since  I  came 
here  to  attend  this  meeting. 


3  -S 


REFLECTING  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  1937-1938 

G.  W.  Rosknlof,  Secretary 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 


For  the  third  consecutive  time,  we  point 
attention  to  certain  significant  data  re¬ 
lating  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  2722  member  schools  whose  reports 
were  received  by  the  State  Chairmen  in 
the  twenty  states  within  the  area  of  the 
North  Central  Association  territory. 
There  were  exactly  10 1  more  than  were 
reported  for  1935-1936,  when  we  made 
our  first  report.^  In  that  earlier  report 
it  was  indicated  that  each  succeeding 
year  revealed  evidences  of  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  Reports  for  the  past  year  are  no 
exception.  Secondary  education  is  be¬ 
coming  more  democratized  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  appeal  that  reflects  itself  in  in¬ 
creased  numbers  of  students  in  attend¬ 
ance  who  are  being  educated  through 
the  agencies  of  enriched  curricula,  bet¬ 
ter  trained  teachers,  improved  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  educational  facilities. 
Better  and  more  effective  preparation, 
in  spite  of  the  rigorous  challenges  of 
economic  and  social  difficulties,  is  the 
contribution  of  our  schools  to  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  group  of  youth  entering  or  fin¬ 
ishing  their  courses  of  study  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  of  these  youth — the  taxpayers 
and  citizens,  are  not  being  deluded  by  a 
“mounting  waste  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.”  These  persons  continue  to  demand 
for  their  children  the  same  benefits  and 
privileges  heretofore  guaranteed.  As  was 
said  in  our  first  report,  “Democracy  is 
dependent  upon  a  democratic  educa¬ 
tional  program  in  a  democratically  or- 

iG.  W.  Rosenlof.  “The  Year  1935-1936 — A 
Summary  of  Significant  Facts,”  No«th  Ckntuai, 
Association  Quaktesly,  XI,  (October,  1936), 
176-89. 


ganized  educational  system.  America 
will  accept  nothing  less.”  * 

This  Association  has  been  privileged 
to  play  a  significant  part  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  promotion  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Study  of  Secondary  School  Stand¬ 
ards.  It  has  contributed  more  than 
$11,000  to  the  study.  While  it  is  still 
too  early  to  make  any  prophecies  with 
respect  to  its  ultimate  contributions,  it 
is  very  certain  that  the  information  cd- 
lected,  tabulated,  and  analyzed  will  be 
the  basis  of  some  fundamental  changes 
in  many  of  our  secondary  schools  in  the 
very  near  future.  Certain  it  is,  we  will 
develop  some  entirely  different  bases 
for  evaluation  of  these  schools  and  will 
provide  for  a  more  certain  and  accurate 
measure  of  their  true  worth  and  stimu¬ 
late  them  to  increased  effectiveness  as 
citizenship-building  agencies. 

The  Secondary  Schod  Commission  at 
its  last  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  gave 
evidence  of  this  fact  when  it  moved  to 
discontinue  all  standing  committees  and 
set  up  a  single  committee  of  nine  per¬ 
sons.  This  committee  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  formulating  new 
“criteria” — new  proposals,  for  carrying 
on  the  activities  of  the  Commission  and 
new  plans  under  the  stimulus  of  which 
member  schools  might  be  better  enabled 
to  make  progress  in  the  direction  of  im¬ 
proved  educational  programs.  The  con¬ 
tribution  of  this  committee  to  a  better 
articulation  of  secondary  and  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  should  be  significant. 

In  all  fairness  to  member  schools,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  much  if  not 
most  of  the  progress  we  are  enabled  to 


^  Ibid.,  p.  176. 
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report  here  has  been  due  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  leadership  of  practically  60,000 
able  and  well-trained  secondary  school 
administrators,  supervisors  and  teachers 
who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  the  secondary  schools  and  who 
have  individually  and  collectively  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  solutions  of  the  many 
problems  increasingly  made  more  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  complexity  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  The  Commission’s  con¬ 
tribution  must,  of  course,  come  as  the 
result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
these  persons.  Its  activities  inevitably 
reflect  the  leadership  of  individuals.  Its 
future  contributions  will  continue  to  be 
the  outcome  of  this  same  fine  leader¬ 
ship  made  articulate  through  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  larger  group. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain.  This 
Commission  will  stand  as  a  bulwark  in 
defense  of  the  professional  and  aca¬ 
demic  training  of  teachers  and  other 
educational  leaders.  This  dual  prepara¬ 
tion  is  the  recognized  sine  qua  non  to 
effective  teaching.  Nothing  less  than  a 
thoroughly  professional  teacher  in  every 
classroom  will  be  accepted.  To  be  pro¬ 
fessional  demands  professional  training 
no  less  than  academic  training.  One 
without  the  other  will  be  and  is  intol¬ 
erable. 

THE  OVERVIEW 

Turning  to  the  statistical  data  made 
available  through  the  annual  reports 
filed  by  member  schools,  attention  is 
called  to  Table  I,  representing  the  de¬ 
tailed  compilation  of  all  statistical  in¬ 
formation  called  for  and  thought  to  be 
of  value  in  revealing  development  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  In  brief,  this  table  indi¬ 
cates  that  reports  were  received  from 
2,722  schools,  reporting  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  1489,962  pupils.  In  charge  of 
these  schools  were  59,473  full  and  part- 
time  teachers.  The  full-time  equivalency 
of  these  represented  53,580  persons.  Of 


these  teachers  6,086  were  reported  as 
new  teachers  not  heretofore  reported. 
Only  53  newly  employed  teachers  were 
shown  to  have  training  less  in  amount 
than  that  required  for  a  degree  and  only 
79  were  reported  as  having  completed 
less  than  the  required  minimum  of  15 
semester  hours  of  professional  training 
(courses  in  education).  This  represents 
a  very  healthy  situation  as  compared 
with  that  of  former  years. 

The  salary  situation  is  shown  to  be 
still  further  improved.  Table  I  reveals 
that  1,740  schools  or  more  than  66  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  filing  data  re¬ 
ported  increases  in  salaries  as  compared 
with  the  year  preceding.  Another  859 
schools  or  about  33  per  cent  reported  no 
change.  Only  19  schools  or  considerably 
less  than  i  per  cent  reported  any  de¬ 
creases.  These  19  were  reported  from  9 
states.  The  number  of  schools  reporting 
salary  schedules  insufficient  to  attract 
the  best  teachers  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  last  year.  For  the  current  year, 
1 66  . schools  were  reported  as  having  sal¬ 
ary  schedules  that  were  insufficient.  This 
is  26  more  than  the  number  reported  for 
the  year  preceding.  One  state  accounts 
for  practically  one-third  of  the  number. 

The  pupil-teacher  ratio  continues  to 
show  a  trend  toward  smaller  classes. 
Practically  35  per  cent  of  the  schools 
report  a  ratio  of  less  than  2 1  pupils  per 
teacher.  At  the  other  extreme,  slightly 
less  than  4  per  cent  report  a  ratio  of 
more  than  30  pupils  to  a  teacher. 

The  number  of  classes  taught  daily 
presents  another  interesting  situation. 
The  number  of  teachers  responsible  for 
less  than  four  classes  continues  to  in¬ 
crease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
responsible  for  more  than  six  classes  has 
increased  slightly. 

The  number  of  schools  reporting  has 
increased  slightly  more  than  2  por  cent. 
Enrollments  in  these  represent  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2.9  por  cent,  and  the  total 
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number  of  teachers,  administrators,  and 
supervisors  increased  approximately  3 
per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  reported 
as  new  to  their  positions  continues  to 
increase.  Table  I  shows  a  total  of  6,086 
for  the  year  just  closed  as  compared 
with  5,799  for  the  year  preceding  and 


comprising  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  territory  is  shown  in  Table  III. 
North  Dakota  continues  to  be  the  state 
with  the  greatest  per  cent  of  schools  of 
less  than  200  pupils  in  enrollment.  The 
same  four  states — Arkansas,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota, 
have  the  smallest  percentages  of  schools 


TABLE  II 

Numbek  and  Percentage  or  Schools  or  Ditterent 
Sues  roR  1937  and  1938 


Sub  or  School 

Number  or 
Schools 

Percentage  or 

All  Schools 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

Under  200 

86s 

8sa 

374 

31.3 

200  -  499 

104s 

107s 

395 

500-999 

403 

437 

16.0 

1000  and  over 

354 

358 

m'JM 

134 

Total 

2667 

2722 

1  100.0  1 

100.0 

5404  for  the  year  previous  to  the  latter. 
The  proportionate  number  of  newly  em¬ 
ploy^  teachers  to  total  number  of 
teachers  employed  is  little  different  than 
for  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOL 

The  average  size  of  schools  in  terms 
of  enrollments  is  slightly  larger  than  for 
last  year,  it  being  547  for  the  year  1937- 
1938  and  542  for  the  year  preceding 
while  in  1935-1936  it  was  535. 

The  number  of  schools  enrolling  less 
than  200  is  slightly  less  than  for  the 
year  preceding.  Schools  of  200-499  &od 
500-999  pupils  increased  by  .4  of  i  per 
cent  and  .9  of  i  per  cent  respectively. 
The  number  of  schools  with  enrollments 
of  1,000  or  more  increased  but  .2  of  i 
per  cent.  But  one  thing  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  in  this  matter.  The  number 
of  schools  of  less  than  200  pupils  in  en¬ 
rollment  continues,  as  it  has  for  the  6 
or  more  years  preceding,  to  grow  less. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  previous  years 
the  percentage  of  schools  of  various 
sizes  as  shown  by  the  several  states 


of  more  than  1,000  pupils.  Again  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  report 
more  than  one-fifth  of  their  schools  as 
having  enrollments  in  excess  of  2,000 
each.  Michigan  and  Ohio  were  in  this 
group  last  year.  Wyoming  continues  to 
report  the  largest  percentage  of  schools 
of  200-499  pupils  and  Indiana  similarly 
has  a  larger  percentage  of  schools  of 
500-999  pupils  than  any  other  state. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  point 
that  Table  I  reveals  Illinois  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  to  the  average  en¬ 
rollment  of  all  schools  accredited.  Indi¬ 
ana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  fol¬ 
low  in  the  order  mentioned.  North  Da¬ 
kota  ranks  at  the  bottom  in  this  respect, 
having  70  schools  with  an  average  en¬ 
rollment  of  only  209  in  each.  Five  states 
each  exceed  this  figure  by  more  than 
three  times  as  many. 

REORGANIZATION 

Tables  IV-a  and  IV-b  reveal  some 
data  indicative  of  certain  trends  in  the 
reorganization  of  secondary  schools.  In 
the  former,  the  data  for  three  years  are 


TABLE  III 

Pekcentage  of  Schools  of  Vaiuous  Sizes  by  States 


Pbbcintaob  or  Schools  Enbollino 


State 

Under  200 

300  - 

-499 

500,- 

999 

1000  and  Over 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

«937 

1938 

Arizona 

50.0 

537 

37.5 

317 

7.5 

9.7 

50 

4.9 

Arkansas 

534 

48.6 

34-3 

41.7 

9.6 

6.9 

2.7 

2.8 

Colorado 

47.6 

45  ■* 

32.0 

32.7 

8.7 

12.5 

11.7 

6.6 

Illinois 

34-3 

35-3 

33-8 

31.0 

12.0 

11.2 

19.9 

21.5 

Indiana 

164 

130 

33-6 

38.2 

27.8 

26.8 

22.2 

33.0 

Iowa 

31.6 

28.6 

48.7 

48.7 

12.7 

14.0 

6.9 

8.7 

Kansas 

45-0 

46.7 

37-6 

36.2 

13.6 

12.7 

5.3 

44 

Michigan 

16.9 

15.8 

451 

45.2 

16.5 

19.7 

20.5 

19.3 

Minnesota 

Z7S 

25.6 

43-3 

43.0 

15.8 

18.2 

13.3 

13.2 

Missouri 

32.1 

39.3 

35.7 

39.6 

17.9 

15.9 

14.3 

25-3 

Montana 

48.7 

46J 

26.8 

29.3 

14.6 

14.6 

9.8 

9.8 

Nebraska 

S0.3 

46.8 

364 

41.2 

91 

7-7 

4.2 

4.3 

New  Mexico 

444 

41-7 

50.0 

47-2 

30 

8.3 

2.8 

2.8 

North  Dakota 

71.8 

65.7 

31.1 

27.1 

4-2 

4.3 

2.8 

2.8 

Ohio 

32.6 

21.8 

38.7 

39.2 

17.8 

19.3 

20.8 

19.8 

Oklahoma 

38.4 

36.1 

45.9 

46.7 

30.3 

21.5 

5-5 

5.7 

South  Dakota 

S2.I 

52.8 

370 

34.7 

8.2 

9.7 

2.7 

2.8 

West  Virginia 

16.2 

16.0 

53.8 

52.8 

24.1 

24.8 

6.0 

64 

Wisconsin 

144 

13.3 

41.7 

41.2 

23.0 

23.8 

20.9 

21.7 

Wyoming 

23.0 

29.0 

60.0 

54-8 

13.9 

13.0 

3.2 

All 

31-3 

39.1 

39-5 

15.1 

16.0 

f  *34} 

23-2 

TABLE  IV-a 

Percentage  of  Various  Types  of  Schools 


< 

Percentage  of  All 

Three-Year  Senior 

Five-  and  Six-Year 

Size  op  School 

High  School 

High  School 

1936 

2937 

2938 

1936 

2937 

1938 

Under  200 

16.7 

24.9 

16.2 

29.3 

30.0 

25.2 

200  -  499 

25.8 

26.9 

29.5 

48.2 

46.6 

49.6 

500-999 

24.6 

24.8 

24.8 

14.8 

16.3 

19.8 

1000  and  Over 

32.9 

334 

29-5 

7.7 

7-2 

54 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

TABLE  rV-B 

Proportionate  Representation  of  Various  Types  of  Schools 


Size  or 

School 

Percentage  op 

1  3-Year  Schools 

1  4-Year  Schools  | 

1  5 -Year  Schools  | 

1  6-Year  Schools 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

Under  200 

5-8 

8.1 

734 

78.9 

24 

2.3 

29-3 

22.7 

200  -  499 

8.7 

22.9 

64.6 

67.8 

2.9 

1.0 

22.8 

29-3 

500-999 

20.6 

24.7 

55.2 

554 

3-2 

2.3 

21.1 

17.6 

1000  and  Over 

32.6 

35-8 

56.2 

57-5 

1.2 

2.7 

II.O 

5-0 

All 

22.5 

25.9 

65.2 

67.9 

1.8 

24 

20.5 

14.8 
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included.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  three-year  senior  high  schools 
enrolling  less  than  200  pupils,  while  less 
in  1937  than  in  1936,  has  come  back 
somewhat  in  1938.  Schools  of  200  to 
499  pupils  reporting  as  three-year  sen¬ 
ior  high  schools  continue  to  represent 
practically  30  per  cent  of  all  schools  so 
organized.  Schools  of  1,000  or  more  pu¬ 
pils  organized  as  three-year  senior  high 
schools  do  not  represent  as  high  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  schools  reporting  as 
has  formerly  been  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand.  Table  IV-a  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  piercentage  of  schools  of 


ENROLLMENT 

The  data  in  the  above  table  do  not 
seem  to  indicate  any  significant  changes 
during  the  past  three  years.  Practically 
70  per  cent  of  the  enrollments  continue 
to  be  in  schools  of  500  or  more  pupils. 
Less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ments  are  in  schools  of  less  than  200 
pupils  each.  As  was  shown  last  year,  less 
than  14  per  cent  of  the  schools  (those 
enrolling  1,000  or  more  pupils  each) 
are  credited  with  practically  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollments  in  all  schools. 
Practically  70  per  cent  of  the  schools 


TABLE  V 


Enrollments  for  1036,  1937  and  1938 


Size  of  School 

Enrollment 

Percentage  or 

Total 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Under  200 

1 13.077 

II3.S79 

112,218 

8.1 

7.8 

7.8 

200  -  499 

326,033 

332.578 

339967 

23.2 

23.0 

22.8 

500-999 

265,066 

281,141 

304002 

18.9 

194 

204 

1000  and  Over 

698,224 

729.603 

733.775 

49.8 

49.8 

49.0 

Total 

1403400 

1446,901 

1 489,962 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

less  than  200  pupils  organized  as  five- 
or  six-year  schools  has  dropped  materi¬ 
ally.  The  percentage  of  schools  of  200- 
499  and  500-999  pupils  reorganized  as 
five-  and  six-year  schools  is  somewhat 
greater. 

Table  IV-b  shows  somewhat  more 
clearly  what  are  the  trends  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  For  all  schools,  67.9  per  cent  are 
four-year  schools,  15.9  per  cent  are 
three-year  schools  whereas  1.4  per  cent 
are  five-year  schools  and  14.8  per  cent 
are  six-year  schools.  It  is  noticeable  that 
an  increased  percentage  of  schools  re¬ 
port  as  three-  or  four-year  schools.  The 
percentage  of  five-  and  six-year  schools 
has  decreased  somewhat.  Contrasted 
with  data  of  last  year,  conditions  seem 
to  be  somewhat  reversed.  Data  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  reversal  are  not  available. 


(those  enrolling  less  than  500  pupils 
each)  account  for  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  in  all  schools. 

In  Table  VI  are  indicated  the  per¬ 
centages  of  enrollments  in  the  several 
grades  reported  upon  (Grades  10,  ii, 
12,  and  Special).  Percentages  of  enroll¬ 
ments  in  Grade  10  of  the  various  groups 
of  schools  are  in  each  instance  less  than 
that  for  the  year  preceding.  This  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverse  of  what  was  reported 
for  the  year  preceding  save  in  the  case 
of  schools  with  enrollments  in  excess  of 
1,000  each.  Whereas  for  all  schools  the 
percentage  last  year  was  .4  of  i  per  cent 
greater  than  for  1936,  the  percentage 
is  this  year  1.4  less. 

Last  year  the  senior  enrollments  rep¬ 
resented  26.6  per  cent  of  the  total  or  i 
per  cent  less  than  for  the  year  preced- 
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LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR 

In  Table  VIII  there  is  shown  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  schools  main¬ 
tained  for  less  than  36  weeks.  This  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  reports 
from  the  larger  schools.  Hie  percentage 


ing.  This  year  they  represent  27.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  or  i  per  cent  more.  The 
percentage  b  exactly  what  it  was  shown 
to  be  in  1936.  The  percentage  that  post¬ 
graduate  and  special  students  show  is 
exactly  that  of  the  year  preceding. 

In  Table  VII  are  shown  in  somewhat 


TABLE  VI 


PXKCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  ENROLLMENTS 


Sue  or 

School 

Grade  10 

Grade  ii 

Grade  12 

Graduates  and 
Specials 

«M7 

1938 

*937 

1938 

*937 

*938 

*937 

*938 

Under  200 

36.1 

3S» 

32.8 

32.9 

29.3 

304 

X.8 

x-S 

200-499 

37.7 

36.7 

32.9 

33-2 

27.7 

28.8 

*•7 

*•3 

500-999 

38.9 

37-8 

32.7 

33-1 

27.1 

28.1 

1.7 

1.0 

1000  and  Over 

40.9 

39.3 

32.2 

32.7 

25.5 

264 

*4 

1.6 

AU 

395 

38.1 

32.S 

32.9 

26.6 

37.6 

14 

14 

more  detail  the  data  concerning  average 
enrollments  in  all  schools  grouped  as  to 
size.  The  one  thing  that  stands  out 
clearly  for  the  four  years  is  the  almost 
stationary  condition  in  the  two  groups 
of  smaller  schools — there  being  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  only  three  pupils  between  the 


of  schools  maintaining  a  36  weeks’  pro¬ 
gram  is  similarly  slightly  less.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  schools  maintained  for  37  or 
38  weeks  is  greater,  whereas  the  per¬ 
centage  maintaining  more  than  38  weeks 
is  "nchanged. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  Table  I,  he 


TABLE  VII 


Average  Enrollments 


Size  op  School 

Averaoe  Enrollments 

*935 

*936 

*937 

*938 

Under  200 

129 

129 

*3* 

*32 

200-499 

3*3 

3*6 

3*8 

3*6 

500-999 

688 

700 

697 

696 

1000  and  Over 

2027 

2054 

2033 

2061 

Total 

52* 

S3S 

542 

547 

smallest  and  the  largest.  Only  12  pupils 
represent  the  maximum  difference  in  the 
third  group  of  schools.  In  the  fourth 
group,  quite  naturally,  the  difference  is 
somewhat  greater.  For  all  schools  the 
difference  between  the  smallest  and  the 
largest  (521  in  1935  and  547  in  1938) 
is  but  26  pupils. 


win  observe  that  while  only  27  schools 
reported  less  than  36  weeks  of  school  in 
1937,  there  were  44  in  1938.  Again  40 
less  schools  reported  36  weeks  of  school 
in  1938  than  in  1937.  A  very  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  schools  maintained  for 
37  or  38  weeks  is  shown. 

The  total  number  of  schools  main- 
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tained  for  more  than  36  weeks  in  1937- 
1938  was  81 1.  Last  year  the  number 
was  733  and  for  the  year  preceding  it 
was  693.  Michigan,  as  last  year,  con¬ 
tinued  to  lead  the  list  of  states  as  to  the 
number  of  schools  maintaining  their 
programs  for  more  than  38  weeks.  Illi¬ 
nois  reported  153  schools  that  were 
maintained  for  38  or  more  weeks.  This 
number  represents  more  than  one-third 
(36.5  per  cent)  of  all  its  accredited 
schools.  Michigan  reported  191  schools 
maintaining  their  programs  for  38  or 
more  weeks.  This  represents  8  out  of 


continues  definitely  toward  a  55  to  65 
minute  period. 

Table  IX  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
group  of  schools  enrolling  less  than  200 
pupils  is  moving  more  rapidly  toward 
the  lengthened  periods.  The  same  trend 
is  shown  in  each  of  the  other  groups  but 
the  change  is  naturally  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced. 

PUPIL  LOAD 

Table  X  shows  no  increase  in  pupils 
carrying  more  than  four  units  and  only 
a  slight  increase  in  those  carrying  five 


TABLE  VIII 
Length  or  School  Year 


Weeks  in  School  Year 


Size  or  School 

— 

-36 

1 _ 36 _ 1 

1 _ 37 _ 1 

1 _ 38 _ 1 

1  38  + 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1938 

1  *987  1 

1938 

1  1937  1 

1938 

Under  300 

1.8 

83.8 

83.9 

Bl 

54 

7.8 

Kl 

3.1 

300  -  499 

mm 

73-8 

74  a 

5-0 

744 

54 

500 -9g9 

EB 

KB 

66.0 

60.0 

msm 

S-S 

235 

64 

8.8 

1000  and  Over 

m 

mm 

40.7 

37.9 

10.6 

KM 

394 

314 

30.1 

All 

1  I-O 

1  1.6 

71 S 

68.6 

HsTI 

Bl 

1  iS-3 

17.0 

6.8 

6.8 

every  10  of  its  accredited  schools  (83.7 
per  cent). 

The  states  of  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  and 
West  Virginia  reported  that  no  schools 
were  maintained  for  more  than  36  weeks. 
New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  reported 
I  school  each  maintained  for  37  weeks. 

LENGTH  OF  CXASS  PERIODS 

The  number  of  schools  scheduling 
classes  on  a  40  to  54  minute  period  con¬ 
tinues  to  decrease.  The  number  reported 
this  year  is  1,548  as  contrasted  with 
1,580  last  year  and  1,635  1°  1936.  There 
is  a  continued  increase  in  schools  sched¬ 
uling  55  to  64  minute  periods.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  approximately  200  more  than  in 
1936.  The  number  maintaining  sched¬ 
ules  in  which  class  periods  are  reported 
to  be  65  minutes  or  more  in  length  re¬ 
main  practically  stationary.  The  trend 


or  more  units.  The  data  reveal  changes 
during  a  three-year  period.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  those  carrying  less  than  four  units 

TABLE  DC 

Percentage  or  Each  Group  or  Schools 
ScHEouuNO  Class  Periods  or  Fimr- 
Five  or  More  Minutes 


Size  or  School 

Percentage 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Under  300 

33.0 

36.8 

39.1 

300-499 

430 

464 

49-3 

500-999 

S6.o 

571 

56.9 

1000  and  Over 

40.0 

39-5 

4I.I 

All  Schools 

370 

40.7 

431 

has  increased  somewhat  over  that  of  last 
year,  a  similar  condition  having  been 
noted  for  the  year  preceding.  Again  the 
percentage  of  pupils  carrying  four  units 
only  continues  to  decrease. 
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The  tendency  in  the  larger  schools  to 
permit  pupils  to  carry  five  units  of  work 
or  an  excess  of  five  units  continues  to  be 
somewhat  greater  than  in  the  smaller 
schools.  This  same  tendency  to  carry 
more  than  four  units  but  less  than  five 
units  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the 
larger  schools. 

While  there  are,  doubtless,  other  inter¬ 
esting  facts  to  be  gleaned  from  the  data 


in  Table  I,  time  and  space  forbids.  It  is 
felt  that  what  has  been  cited  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  some  of  the  more  important  data 
revealed  in  the  statistical  report  cover¬ 
ing  last  year’s  program  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools.  It  is  possible  that  at  a  later 
time  your  secretary  will  have  further 
information  of  import  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  statistics  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school. 


TABLE  X 
Pupil  Load 


PlKCBNTAGE  OF  ToTAL  ENROLLMENT  CARRYING  FOR  CREDIT 


Sue  of  School 

More  Toan  Four  Units  | 

Five  or  More  Units 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1936 

1  1937  1 

1938 

Under  200 

18.0 

19.6 

19.2 

S-9 

mm 

200-499 

23  s 

234 

24.7 

7.6 

7.8 

500  -  999 

26.2 

29.6 

29.6 

8.6 

9.0 

1000  and  Over 

27.2 

32.9 

32.2 

7-3 

7-3 

WBM 

All  Schools 

26.2 

28.9 

28.9 

7-3 

7.6 

1  7-* 

THE  STUDENT  IN  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY* 

(A  Study  of  Personnel  Work  in  Colleges  and  Universities  Accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  Year  1937-38) 

Wm.  J.  Haggerty  and  A.  J.  Brumbaugh 

INTRODUCTION 


In  April  of  1934  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  adopted  a  new  Statement  of 
Policy  relative  to  the  accrediting  of 
higher  institutions.  This  statement, 
superseding  the  standards  previously 
used,  contains  a  section  regarding  the 
“Continuing  Revision  of  Policy  and 
Procedures”  that  reads  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Continuous  study  leading  to  adjustment  and 
improvement  is  accepted  as  necessary  to  the 
full  fruitage  of  the  plan  and  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  accred¬ 
iting  activities  of  the  Association.  It  shall  be 
the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  study  the 
operation  of  the  principles  given  in  this  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  and  of  the  detailed  procedures 
described  in  the  Manual. 

In  pursuit  of  this  policy  there  will  be  col¬ 
lected  periodically  from  member  institutions 
such  information  as  will  contribute  to  the 
procedures  of  accrediting  and  will  reveal  the 
changing  character  of  these  institutions.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  with  the 
counsel  of  the  Board  of  Review,  to  conduct 
annually  one  or  more  detailed  studies  upon 
selected  phases  of  the  accrediting  program. 
The  study  of  any  given  year  will  include 
only  a  limited  number  of  institutional  charac¬ 
teristics,  but  they  should  be  so  chosen  as  to 
make  it  possible  from  time  to  time  to  deter¬ 
mine  improved  procedures  and  criteria  for  the 
use  of  examiners  and  the  Board  of  Review. 
The  results  of  such  studies  will  be  regularly 
reported  to  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education. 

*  The  following  article  comprises  only  half  of 
the  study.  The  second  installment  will,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  appear  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly. — The  Editor. 


Another  section  of  the  Statement  of 
Policy  reads: 

With  the  abolition  of  standards  reliance 
devolves  upon  the  evaluation  of  an  institution 
as  a  whole.  To  make  this  policy  effective,  it 
is  necessary  to  secure  accurate  information 
concerning  all  institutional  characteristics 
which  contribute  significantly  to  the  character 
of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

In  carrying  out  this  responsibility  the 
Secretary  and  the  Board  of  Review  of 
the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  have  each  year  made 
studies  of  one  or  more  phases  of  the 
programs  of  accredited  institutions.  In 
general,  these  studies  have  been  of  two 
kinds,  these  based  on  p>ersonal  visitation 
and  those  based  on  reports.  Since  it  is 
impossible,  financially,  to  undertake  to 
visit  every  college  and  university  in  the 
Association  each  year  a  group  of  institu¬ 
tions  is  selected  for  special  study.  Dif¬ 
ferent  groups  are  selected  from  year  to 
year  to  permit  the  visitation  of  as  many 
institutions  as  possible  over  a  period  of 
years.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
get  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  all  member  institutions  various 
schedules  are  sent  out  each  year  to  all 
accredited  institutions  covering  the  var¬ 
ious  problems  being  studied  in  that  {par¬ 
ticular  year.  These  two  tyipes  of  studies 
are  not  made  primarily  for  the  puipose 
of  raising  the  question  of  accreditation 
of  any  institutions.  They  serve  four  gen¬ 
eral  puiposes: 

I.  They  provide  a  basis  for  the  revision  of 
the  following  materials: 
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a.  The  Manual 

b.  The  Directions  for  Examiners 

c.  The  Schedules 

d.  The  Scorecard 

II.  They  give  the  examiners  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  institutional  practices  and  situations 
for  their  use  in  evaluating  institutions  apply¬ 
ing  for  membership  in  the  Association. 

III.  They  provide  a  means  for  furnishing 
all  member  institutions  with  information  re¬ 
garding  present  practices  in  institutions  gen¬ 
erally  and  regarding  innovations  and  experi¬ 
ments  where  these  are  being  carried  on. 

IV.  They  are  of  especial  benefit  to  cooperat¬ 
ing  institutions,  each  of  which  receives  a 
copy  of  the  report  based  on  the  study  of  its 
particular  situation. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  devise  sched¬ 
ules  that  are  equally  applicable  to  every 
institution,  efforts  are  made  to  make 
them  as  adaptable  as  possible.  Because 
of  its  very  nature  a  schedule  must  have 
some  type  of  organization.  It  should  not 
be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  the 
organization  of  any  particular  schedule 
used  by  the  Secretary’s  office  implies 
that  a  particular  type  of  organization 
of  activities  in  an  institution  is  superior 
to  another  type.  The  schedules  are  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  information,  not  to  con¬ 
vey  it.  Two  quotations  from  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy  are  pertinent  here.  The 
first  states  that, 

....  it  is  clear  that  considerable  divergence 
from  average  or  optimum  conditions  may 
occur  without  perceptibly  detracting  from  the 
essential  educational  worth  of  an  institution. 
Uniformity  in  every  detail  of  institutional 
policies  and  practices  is  believed  to  be  not 
only  unnecessary  but  undesirable. 

It  is  stated  further  that. 

In  matters  so  intimately  related  to  life  as 
education  should  be,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  institutions  be  kept  fluid  and 


adaptable.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  the  Association 
looks  upon  efforts  at  educational  experiment 
as  an  evidence  of  vitality  in  an  institution. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  statements 
that  the  studies  made  by  the  Secretary’s 
office  are  carried  on. 

The  present  study  is  the  ninth  in  a 
series  of  reports  made  to  the  Association. 
The  studies  previously  made  by  institu¬ 
tional  visits  and  by  circulation  of  sched¬ 
ules  have  furnished  the  basis  for  eight 
reports: 

“An  Analysis  of  the  Financial  Data  of  the 
Higher  Institutions  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Fiscal  Year,  1933-34.” 

“An  Outline  of  a  Personnel  Program  for 
the  Small  College.” 

“An  Analysis  of  the  Library  Data  of  the 
Higher  Institutions  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Year,  1933-34.“' 

“Changes  in  Enrollments  over  a  Fifteen- 
Year  Period  in  Institutions  Accredited  for 
1936-37  by  the  North  Central  Assodation.” 

“Conditions  Surrounding  the  Offering  of 
the  Master’s  Degree.” 

“Certificates  and  Degrees  Granted  by  Higher 
Institutions  Which  Were  Accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  for  the  Year,  1936- 

37.” 

“Busitiess  Administration  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  the  Teachers  College.'’ 

“Faculties  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Ac¬ 
credited  by  the  North  Central  Association  for 
the  Year,  1936-37.” 

During  the  year  1937-38  information 
was  gathered  by  schedule  and  by  in¬ 
stitutional  visitation  on  problems  of 
student  personnel  work  in  accredited 
higher  institutions.  Only  one  institution 
failed  to  make  its  report  in  time  to  be 
included  in  this  study.  The  data  from 
accredited  institutions  are  summarized 
in  the  following  sections  of  this  report. 


SELECTING  AND  ADMITTING  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT 


The  initial  contacts  which  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  have  with  their  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
both  to  the  students  and  the  institutions. 
In  the  first  place  the  number  of  insti¬ 


tutions  offering  facilities  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  increased  reliance  upon 
student  fees  as  a  source  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  have  resulted  in  widespread  com¬ 
petition  among  higher  institutions  for 
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students — competition  sometimes  of  an 
intelligent  character,  and  sometimes  not, 
but  competition  in  the  face  of  which  no 
college  or  university  can  remain  inac¬ 
tive.  Secondly,  the  marked  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  students  attending  col¬ 
lege  has  brought  into  higher  institutions 
persons  of  widely  differing  abilities,  in¬ 
terests,  and  aptitudes.  As  these  differ¬ 
ences  have  been  investigated  and 
brought  to  light  it  has  became  apparent 
that  the  educational  program  of  any 
particular  institution  will  not  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  all  types  of  stu¬ 
dents  entering  colleges  and  universities. 
Faced  with  this  situation,  administrators 
of  higher  institutions  have  begun  to 
study  the  problems  of  student  selection 
and  admission  in  relation  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  programs  of  their  respective 
institutions.  In  some  cases  this  study 
has  resulted  in  an  expansion  of  institu¬ 
tional  programs  and  a  widening  of  the 
scope  of  institutional  purposes  in  order 
to  attract  more  students.  In  other  cases 
such  self-evaluation  has  made  it  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  existing  program  of  the 
institution  is  suitable  for  only  some  of 
those  who,  each  year,  apply  for  entrance 
to  colleges  and  universities.  As  a  result 
some  institutions  have  limited  their  at¬ 
tention  to  persons  having  certain  quali¬ 
fications. 

In  other  words  some  institutions  tend 
to  think  of  their  student  clientele  as 
limited  by  one  or  more  factors  such  as 
intellectual  ability,  financial  ability,  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  or  geographical  location, 
while  others  seek  any  and  all  prospective 
students  without  limitation.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stitutions  conditions  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  either  administrative  officers  or 
boards  of  control  govern  the  selection  of 
students. 

TYPES  OF  STUDENTS  PREFERRED 

Almost  half  of  all  accredited  institu¬ 
tions  (45.03  per  cent)  in  the  territory 


of  the  North  Central  Association  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  prefer  a  body  of  students 
representative  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  i.e.,  that  they  prefer  to  be 
national  rather  than  regional  or  local 
institutions.  The  prc^rtion  so  indicat¬ 
ing  is  significantly  higher  for  the  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  group  (57.23  per  cent) 
than  for  those  under  public  control 
(25.69  per  cent).  The  data  presented 
in  Appendix  i  show  that  this  difference 
between  publicly-  and  privately-con¬ 
trolled  institutions  with  reference  to 
their  clientele  holds  for  each  type  of 
institution — ^junior  colleges,  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

According  to  these  data  the  publicly- 
controlled  junior  colleges  prefer  students 
primarily  from  their  local  neighborhoods 
and  respective  states ;  the  privately- 
controlled  junior  colleges  prefer,  for  the 
most  part,  a  national  student  clientele; 
the  teachers  colleges  are  about  evenly 
divided  between  national,  state,  and 
local  preferences;  the  public-controlled 
colleges  prefer  a  state  or  national  clien¬ 
tele;  the  privately-controlled  colleges  are 
primarily  national  by  preference,  though 
some  are  regional;  the  universities,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  in  general,  rep>ort  a 
preference  for  students  from  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  though  a  few  of  those 
under  public  control  indicate  prefer¬ 
ences  for  students  from  their  respective 
states. 

Data  previously  collected  indicate 
that  these  expressed  preferences  do  not 
always  coincide  with  the  actual  sources 
of  students.  In  three  of  the  four  publicly- 
controlled  junior  colleges  that  indicate  a 
preference  for  students  from  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  for  instance,  83  per  cent  of 
the  students  enrolled  come  from  the 
local  area  and  91  per  cent  from  within 
the  state. 

In  the  case  of  the  teachers  colleges, 
which  report  a  preference  for  students 
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from  areas  outside  of  their  states,  76 
per  cent  of  all  students  come  from 
within  100  miles  of  the  institutions. 
In  one  of  the  privately-controlled  uni¬ 
versities  88  per  cent  of  the  students 
come  from  the  state  in  which  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  located. 

In  a  few  institutions,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  preferences  indicated  find  sup¬ 
port  in  the  registration  figures.  In  the 
case  of  one  privately-CMitrolled  junior 
college  26  states  are  represented  and  less 
than  13  per  cent  of  the  students  come 
from  the  state  in  which  the  institution 
is  located.  On  the  whole,  however,  only 
a  relatively  few  are  actually  successful 
in  realizing  their  desire  for  a  student 
body  from  a  wide  geographical  area. 

Fifty-three  institutions  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  report  that  they  (..::initely  seek 
students  from  foreign  countries  yet  the 
enrollment  figures  indicate  that  less  than 
10  per  cent  (172  out  of  1,796)  of  the 
foreign  students  in  North  Central  in¬ 
stitutions  are  in  these  53  colleges  and 
universities.  In  fact,  there  are  none  at 
all  in  13  institutions  expressing  a  desire 
for  students  from  foreign  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  privately-controlled 
college  reports  that  it  has  enrolled  64 
foreign  students — more  than  one  out  of 
every  fifteen  students  registered. 

Most  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  North  Central  Association  follow 
a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  policy 
with  reference  to  the  ability  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  whom  they  admit  (Appendix  2). 
About  a  third  of  all  these  institutions 
(88  or  31.21  per  cent)  prefer  students 
of  high  ability  only.  By  types  of  insti¬ 
tutions  these  preferences  range  from 
3.85  per  cent  of  the  publicly-controlled 
junior  colleges  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
privately-controlled  universities.  Only 
four  institutions  (one  teachers  college 
and  three  liberal  arts  colleges)  report 
that  they  are  interested  primarily  in 
students  of  average  ability.  By  far  the 


largest  percentage  (44.32  per  cent)  ad¬ 
mit  students  from  all  ability  groups— 
one  teachers  college  president  says  be¬ 
cause  his  institution  “wants  representa¬ 
tive  people  to  train  to  send  out  to  repre¬ 
sentative  communities.” 

Generally  somewhat  larger  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  privately-controlled  insti¬ 
tutions  prefer  students  of  high  ability 
only.  This  fact  is  particularly  marked 
among  junior  colleges  and  universities, 
one  obvious  explanation  being  found  in 
the  statutes  and  regulations  imposed  on 
public  institutions  by  legislative  bodies. 

Differences  among  higher  institu¬ 
tions  are  not  marked  with  reference  to 
preferences  for  students  from  particular 
income  groups  (Appendix  3).  Eighty- 
two  per  cent  of  all  institutions  indicate 
a  preference  for  persons  from  all  income 
groups. 

Sixty  privately-controlled  institutions 
(three  junior  colleges  and  57  liberal  arts 
colleges)  prefer  students  of  a  particular 
religious  denomination.  This  group  in¬ 
cludes  39  of  the  44  accredited  Catholic 
institutions,  ten  of  the  twelve  accredited 
Lutheran  institutions,  two  of  the  21  ac¬ 
credited  Presbyterian  institutions,  and 
one  from  each  of  nine  other  denomina¬ 
tions. 

The  various  factors  considered  in  ad¬ 
mitting  students  are  summarized  below 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  thought, 
by  administrative  officers,  to  be  valuable. 

RECRUITMENT  OF  STUDENTS 

The  widespread  recruitment  of  college 
students  has  become  a  major  problem 
in  higher  institutions.  Several  methods 
are  currently  employed  by  the  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  North  Central  area.  These 
include  the  mailing  of  college  catalogs 
and  other  institutional  literature  to  se¬ 
lected  or  unselected  lists  of  high  school 
seniors;  personal  contact  of  prospective 
students  by  institutional  representatives; 
solicitation  by  individual  alumni  or 
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alumni  organizations;  and  the  enter-  p>articular  groups  of  students.  One 
tainment  of  prospective  students  on  col-  teachers  college,  for  instance,  includes 
lege  campuses.  Magazine  and  newspaper  in  its  mailing  list  largely  the  names  of 
advertising  for  students  is  also  employed  rural  school  teachers  obtained  from 
by  some.  county  superintendents  and  of  graduates 

Most  accredited  institutions  (246,  or  from  nearby  high  schools.  The  first 
87.23  per  cent)  compile,  annually,  lists  group  usually  includes  about  3,500 
of  prospective  students  with  whom  con-  names  and  is  used  primarily  in  securing 
tact  is  to  be  made  either  by  mail  or  by  students  for  summer  sessions;  the  sec- 
personal  visits  (Appendix  4).  This  is  ond  contains  about  2,500  names  and  is 


TABLE  I 

Preferences  for  Students  Listed  in  Order  of  the  Percentage 
OF  Accredited  Institutions  Beijx\’tng  Them  to  Be  Desirable 


Students  from: 

Percentage  of  Institutions 

All  income  groups 

Over  50  per  cent  of  all  in¬ 
stitutions 

Hif'h  ability  groups 

Nation  as  a  whole 

All  ability  groups 

Particular  state 

35  to  49  per  cent  of  all  in¬ 
stitutions 

Foreign  countries 

Immediate  neighborhood 
Particular  religious  denomination 
Average  ability  groups 

Particular  region 

Moderate  income  groups 

10  to  34  per  cent  of  all  in¬ 
stitutions 

High  income  groups 

Low  ability  groups 

Low  income  groups 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  all 
institutions 

more  generally  the  case  in  the  teachers  used  in  recruiting  students  for  the  regu- 
colleges  (86.84  per  cent)  and  the  liberal  lar  academic  year, 
arts  colleges  (93.65  p>er  cent)  than  in  In  some  institutions  these  lists  are 
either  the  junior  colleges  (69.05  per  made  up  primarily  of  the  names  of 

cent)  or  the  universities  (53.85  per  piersons  who  have  made  inquiry  them- 

cent).  It  is  also  a  more  prevalent  prac-  selves  or  who  have  been  reported  as 

tice  in  privately-controlled  institutions  being  prospective  students  by  alumni, 

(92.49  per  cent)  than  in  those  publicly-  students,  and  friends  of  the  institution, 

controlled  (78.90  per  cent).  Frequently,  however,  lists  of  high  school 

The  composition  of  these  mailing  lists  graduates,  either  in  full  or  only  includ- 

differs  from  institution  to  institution  ing  those  persons  with  better  records, 

and  from  one  type  of  institution  to  an-  are  also  made  a  part  of  an  institution’s 

other,  depending,  for  the  most  part,  mailing  list. 

upon  the  type  of  students  desired.  While  About  a  fifth  of  all  accredited  insti- 
some  institutions  attempt  to  reach  high  tutions  report  that  they  send  copies  of 

school  graduating  classes  indiscrimi-  their  catalogs  to  all  persons  whose  names 

nately,  others  confine  their  attentions  to  are  on  their  mailing  lists;  slightly  more 
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than  a  third  (no  or  39.01  per  cent) 
send  their  catalogs  to  only  a  selected 
group;  and  some  send  them  only  upon 
request.  About  a  half  also  send  bro¬ 
chures,  campus  views,  and  other  types 
of  institutional  publicity  material  to 
prospective  students.  The  value  at¬ 
tached  to  these  various  publicity  prac¬ 
tices  varies  considerably  (Table  II). 

TABLE  II 

Number  and  Percentage  of  All  Accredited 
Institutions  Considering  Various  Pub¬ 
licity  Practices  as  Valuable  Aids 
IN  Recruiting  Students 


Institutions 

Publicity  Practice 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Annual  compilation  of  mailing  list 

219 

77-66 

Sending  college  catalogs: 

To  all  on  mailing  list . 

59 

30.92 

To  selected  group  from  list. . . 

99 

3S-II 

Only  upon  request . 

113 

40.07 

Sending  other  materials: 

To  all  on  mailing  list 

103 

36.52 

To  selected  group 

109 

38.6s 

While  219  institutions  indicate  that 
the  compilation  of  mailing  lists  of  pros¬ 
pective  students  is  a  valuable  procedure, 
only  59  think  it  of  value  to  send  cata¬ 
logs  to  all  persons  on  the  list.  A  larger 
number  (103)  attach  value  to  sending 
material  other  than  catalogs  to  prospec¬ 
tive  students. 

Field  representatives  are  employed 
for  recruiting  students  by  slightly  more 
than  half  (155,  or  54.96  per  cent)  of 
the  accredited  institutions  in  this  terri¬ 
tory,  (Appendix  5) — one-fourth  (24.77 
per  cent)  of  the  publicly-con trolled  in¬ 
stitutions  and  three-fourths  (73.99  per 
cent)  of  those  privately-controlled. 
About  a  third  of  the  junior  colleges  and 
teachers  colleges,  two-thirds  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges,  and  a  fourth  of  the 
universities  employ  such  representatives. 
Within  each  type  a  significantly  higher 
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[)ercentage  of  those  privately-controlled 
than  of  those  under  public  control  em¬ 
ploy  persons  in  this  capacity.  Only  nine 
institutions  compensate  their  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  either  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
a  commission  basis.  In  all,  twelve  out 
of  a  total  of  327  field  representatives  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  on  a  commission 
basis.  The  employment  of  part-time  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  a  regular  salary'  is  the 
most  common  practice. 

For  the  155  institutions  that  employ 
field  representatives  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  employed  per  institution 
is  2.1.  One  privately-controlled  junior 
college,  however,  reports  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  as  many  as  twelve  full-time  per¬ 
sons  on  a  regular  salary  basis;  another 
employs  seven,  and  another  six.  The  en¬ 
rollments  in  these  three  institutions  are 
868,  253,  and  445  respectively. 

Enrollment  figures  for  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  (Table  III)  show  that,  for  each 
type  except  the  teachers  colleges,  those 
employing  field  agents  have  smaller 
average  enrollments  than  those  not  em¬ 
ploying  such  agents.  This  is  true  for 
those  publicly-  and  privately-controlled. 

The  number  of  institutions  whose  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  consider  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  field  representatives  a  valuable 
practice  (Table  IV)  corresponds  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  number  of  institutions  follow¬ 
ing  the  practice. 

The  data  presented  in  Appendix  6 
show  that  in  a  relatively  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  Association  do  the  presidents  or 
other  chief  administrative  officers  or 
faculty  members  personally  solicit  stu¬ 
dents.  A  comparatively  large  percent¬ 
age  of  these  institutions  (65.25  per  cent 
of  the  total  group) ,  on  the  other  hand, 
depend  on  alumni  for  student  solicita¬ 
tion.  In  about  half  (136  or  48.23  per 
cent)  of  the  institutions  it  is  reported 
that  the  cooperation  of  all  students  is 
enlisted  in  securing  new  students,  and 
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in  51  institutions  (10.99  cent)  some 
students  are  employed  in  this  capacity. 

Generally  these  individuals — adminis¬ 
trators,  faculty,  students,  and  alumni — 
are  used  as  recruiting  agents  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  privately-  than  in  the  pub¬ 
licly-controlled  institutions.  The  use  of 
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as  solicitors  slightly  less  than  half  of 
the  institutions  ( 138,  or  48.94  per  cent) 
consider  the  practice  valuable;  and  in 
the  case  of  alumni  more  than  half  (162, 
or  57-45  per  cent)  consider  it  a  valuable 
practice.  In  one  institution  much  care 
is  taken  in  selecting  the  alumni  who  are 


TABLE  III 

Average  Enrollments  op  Accredited  Institutions  Classifieo  by 
Type  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They  Employ  Field 
Representatives  por  Recruiting  Students 


Employing  Field 
Representatives 

Not  Employing  Field 
Representatives 

Type  of  Institution 

Number 

Average 

Enrollment 

Number 

Average 

Enrollment 

Junior  Colleges 

■M 

Publicly-controlled. . 

3 

41s 

Privately-controlled . 

10 

316 

All . 

13 

30 

398 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-controlled. . 

14 

1,840 

24 

1.657 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

■■ 

Publicly-controlled. . 

2498 

25 

3419 

Privately-controlled . 

msSm 

720 

39 

1.258 

All . 

862 

64 

2,102 

Universities 

Publicly-controlled. . 

11,256 

9 

12,159 

Privately-controlled . 

8,5” 

I 

13416 

All . 

3 

9426 

10 

12,294 

Total  (Excluding  J.C.) 

PubUcly-coiitrolled. . 

2S 

2480 

58 

4.048 

Privately-controlled . 

II7 

853 

40 

1.562 

All . 

142 

1.139 

98 

3.033 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

■M 

Publicly-controlled. . 

27 

82 

2,985 

Privately-controlled . 

127 

Wmm 

46 

1423 

All . 

IS4 

■a 

128 

2431 

students,  for  instance,  is  reported  by 
59  per  cent  of  the  privately-controlled 
institutions  as  compared  with  31  per 
cent  of  the  publicly-controlled  group, 
and  the  correspionding  percentages  for 
the  use  of  alumni  are  84  and  35  reflec¬ 
tively. 

In  about  15  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  the  solicitation  of  students  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  is  considered  a  valuable 
practice;  in  the  case  of  students  acting 


to  aid  in  recruiting  students.  It  is  felt 
that  the  group  chosen  should  be  close 
enough  to  college  age  and  thoroughly 
enough  aware  of  modem  developments 
in  education  to  understand  the  needs 
of  high  school  seniors.  Alumni  also  play 
an  important  part  in  submitting  the 
names  of  prospective  students  for  mail¬ 
ing  lists. 

The  activities  of  the  field  agents  are 
more  or  less  standardized  from  one  in- 
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stitution  to  another  although  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  approach  to  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  are  being  sought  constantly.  Three 
major  techniques  are  used:  ( i)  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  contacts  with  “prospects”  individ¬ 
ually  through  their  homes  or  through 
their  friends;  (2)  the  visiting  of  high 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  any 
graduating  seniors  whose  qualifications 
meet  entrance  requirements  and  whose 
interests  would  be  served  by  the  in- 


Frequently  higher  institutions  enter¬ 
tain  prospective  students  on  the  campus 
to  participate  in  or  enjoy  various  events. 
The  extent  to  which  this  is  done  is 
shown  by  the  data  presented  in  Table  V. 

These  data  are  fairly  self-explanatory. 
More  than  half  the  institutions  report 
that  prospective  students  are  invited  to 
both  musical  and  athletic  events.  Schol¬ 
arship  contests  and  visitation  of  classes 
are  mentioned  by  92  institutions  (32.6 


TABLE  rv 

Number  and  Percentage  or  Aix  Accredited  Institutions  that 
Consider  Various  Practices  in  the  Employment  of 
Field  Representatives  Valuable 


Type  op  Employment 

Institutions  Believino 
Practice  to  be  a 
Valuable  One 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Full-time  field  representatives 
employed  on  a  regular  salary . 

lOI 

35-82 

Full-time  field  representatives 
employed  on  a  commission . 

3 

1.06 

Full-time  field  representatives 
employed  on  a  salary  and  commission 

S 

1.77 

Part-time  field  representatives 
employed  on  a  regular  salary . 

119 

42.20 

Part-time  field  representatives 
employed  on  commission . 

7 

248 

Part-time  field  representatives 
employed  on  salary  and  commission.. 

a 

•71 

stitution;  and  (3)  meeting  with  com¬ 
munity  groups  such  as  young  peoples 
groups  in  churches.  A  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  indicate  that  visitation  to  high 
schools  and  participation  in  the  “go-to- 
college”  days  held  by  many  high  schools 
is  thought  to  be  of  less  value  than  for¬ 
merly  as  a  recruiting  technique.  Three 
institutions  permit  their  field  represen¬ 
tatives  to  offer  prospective  students 
scholarships,  loans,  or  rebates  of  tuition 
and  eleven  other  institutions  report  that 
while  they  do  not  permit  such  practices 
at  the  same  time  they  believe  it  would 
be  a  valuable  thing  to  do. 


per  cent)  as  activities  open  to  pros¬ 
pective  students.  Only  in  the  case  of 
scholarship  contests  did  more  institu¬ 
tions  think  the  practice  valuable  than 
actually  followed  it. 

Higher  institutions  cooperate  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways  with  secondary  schools  and 
with  other  colleges  in  matters  relating 
to  the  guidance  of  prospective  students. 
The  data  regarding  the  extent  of  such 
cooperation  among  North  Central  in¬ 
stitutions  are  presented  in  Table  VI. 

There  are  100  institutions  that  co¬ 
operate  with  either  high  schools,  other 
colleges,  or  with  both  in  giving  tests 
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to  prospective  college  students.  This 
group  includes  51  (46.79  per  cent)  of 
the  publicly-controlled  institutions  and 
49  (28.32  per  cent)  of  those  privately- 
controlled.  It  is  significant  that  a  good 
many  more  institutions  than  actually  en¬ 
gage  in  these  cooperative  procedures  at- 
tadi  value  to  them.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
these  100  institutions  are  in  five  states: 
Minnesota  (16  institutions),  Wisconsin 
(14),  Missouri  (13),  Ohio  (12),  Illi¬ 
nois  (9),  and  Michigan  (6).  In  several 
states  cooperative  state-wide  testing  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  inaugurated  to  serve 


student’s  interests.  Each  student  ex¬ 
pecting  to  attend  some  higher  institution 
in  Minnesota  also  takes  an  aptitude  test 
which  goes  directly  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota  where  it  is  scored;  the 
results  of  the  test  go  to  the  college 
which  the  student  has  designated  as  his 
choice.  Students  from  other  states  de¬ 
siring  to  enter  a  college  or  university 
in  Minnesota  are  also  provided  with 
these  blanks.  Two  other  states  in  which 
such  state-wide  cooperation  for  guidance 
of  high  school  seniors  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  are  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 


TABLE  V 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions  Enter¬ 
taining  Prospective  Students  on  the  Campus  to  Partici¬ 
pate  IN,  OR  Enjoy  Special  Events,  and  Judgments 
AS  TO  THE  Value  of  Such  Practices 


Type  of  Event  to 
Which  Prospective 
Students  are  Invited 

Institutions 
Following  the 
Practice 

Institutions 

CONSIDERINO  THE 
Practice  Valuable 

Number 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Musical  event  . 

16s 

S8.S 

140 

49-7 

Forensic  event  . 

133 

47-2 

124 

44.0 

Athletic  event  . 

162 

S7-S 

130 

46.1 

Scholarship  contests  . . . 

92 

32.6 

108 

38.3 

Visiting  classes . 

92 

32.6 

87 

30.9 

Other  contests  and  events 

108 

38.3 

88 

31.2 

both  the  secondary  schools  and  higher 
institutions  in  guiding  prospective  col¬ 
lege  students  and  in  furnishing  higher 
institutions  with  information  regarding 
such  prospective  students.  The  program 
in  Minnesota  is  typical  of  those  that 
have  been  in  operation  for  some  years. 
Under  this  plan  the  University  of 
Minnesota  provides  each  high  school 
senior  in  the  state  who  expects  to  at¬ 
tend  college  with  a  blank  to  be  filled 
out,  partly  by  him,  and  partly  by  the 
high  school  authorities.  In  addition  to 
including  the  academic  record  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  his  standing  in  his  class  and  other 
related  information,  this  blank  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  rating  on  a  personality  rat¬ 
ing  scale  and  for  some  indication  of  the 


Forty-eight  institutions  give  tests  on 
their  own  campuses  to  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  who  seek  guidance  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  college  or  university.  Included  in 
this  group  are  seven  junior  colleges, 
eight  teachers  colleges,  29  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  four  universities.  Of  the 
publicly-controlled  groups  22.02  per 
cent  follow  this  practice,  and  of  the 
privately-controlled  group  13.87  jier 
cent.  In  one  of  the  privately-controlled 
colleges  there  is  a  Committee  on  Testing 
through  which  the  college  offers  a  free 
testing  service  to  all  high  schools  in  the 
state.  Both  achievement  and  aptitude 
tests  of  an  objective  type  are  given  and 
cover  particularly  the  fields  of  English, 
mathematics,  social  science,  and  general 
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science.  When  the  tests  have  been  given  by  the  program  of  another  institution  he 

and  scored  the  Committee  reports  to  the  is  advised  to  attend  the  other  institu- 

various  high  schools  the  individual  tion.  The  practical  unanimity  of  this  at- 

scores  of  the  seniors,  the  distribution  titude  is  especially  commendable  in  the 

scores  for  the  particular  high  school,  and  '  face  of  such  widespread  recruiting 

the  total  distributim  for  all  persons  who  activities  and  institutional  competition 

took  the  test.  for  students  as  has  been  indicated 

Another  method  of  aiding  prospective  previously  in  this  report.  It  is  inter¬ 
college  students  to  inform  themselves  esting  to  note  in  this  respect,  how- 

of  the  various  possibilities  of  higher  ever,  that  a  somewhat  smaller  number 

TABLE  VI 

Numbek  and  Percentage  of  Accredhtd  Institutions  Cooperating  in  Various  Ways  with 
Secondary  Schools  and  Other  Colleges  in  Matters  Relating  to  the  Gthdance  of 
Prospective  Stotents,  and  Judgments  as  to  the  Value  of  Such  Activities* 


Type  of  Cooperative  Activity 

Institutions 

Cooperating 

iNSTITUnONt 

Considering 

Activity 

Valuable 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Cooperation  in  giving  tests  to  high  school  seniors  for 
guidance  purposes — 

With  high  schools  only . 

38 

9.93 

133 

43.62 

With  other  colleges  only . 

33 

8.16 

134 

43-97 

With  both  high  schools  and  colleges . 

49 

17.38 

134 

43-97 

Giving  tests  on  campus  to  prospective  students  seeking 
guidance  as  to  choice  of  institution . 

48 

17.03 

79 

38.01 

Sending  bulletins  such  as  “Who  Should  Go  to  Col¬ 
lege?"  to  high  schools  for  guidance  purposes . 

88 

31.31 

130 

46.10 

Advising  students  to  attend  other  institutions  whose 
programs  better  meet  their  needs . 

277 

98.23 

319 

77.66 

Conference  with  high  school  administrators  and  teachers 
to  aid  them  in  advising  prospective  students . 

168 

59-57 

186 

65.96 

*Tbese  data,  classified  by  types  of  institutions,  are  presented  in  Appendix  7. 


education  is  the  use  of  bulletins  bearing  of  institutions,  219  as  compared  with 
some  such  title  as  “Who  Should  Go  to  277,  considered  giving  such  advice  to 
College?”  About  a  third  (31.21  per  students  a  valuable  practice, 
cent)  of  the  accredited  institutions  re-  One  other  method  by  which  problems 
port  that  they  prepare  such  bulletins  of  recruiting  college  students  and  prob¬ 
and  circulate  them  among  high  schools,  lems  of  articulation  of  secondary  and 
There  are  few  differences  in  this  prac-  higher  education  in  general  are  met  is 
tice  between  institutions  or  among  the  by  conferences  between  high  school 
various  types  of  institutions.  teachers  and  administrators  and  college 

All  of  the  282  accredited  institutions  teachers  and  administrators.  More  than 
with  the  exception  of  two  junior  colleges  half  of  the  accredited  higher  institutions 
and  three  liberal  arts  colleges  report  ( 59*57  per  cent)  in  the  territory  of  the 
that  in  case  a  particular  student’s  in-  North  Central  Association  report  that 
terests  and  needs  would  be  better  met  they  participate  in  such  conferences. 
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The  extent  to  which  cooperation 
among  colleges  and  between  colleges  and 
high  schools  is  carried  on  in  this  area  is 
promising  of  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  recruitment 
of  students  and  shows  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  provide  more  adequately 
for  the  needs  of  both  students  and  col¬ 
leges.  It  is  significant  that  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  each  of  these  cooperating  activi¬ 
ties,  except  the  advising  of  students  to 
attend  other  institutions  if  their  needs 
would  thus  be  better  met,  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  institutions  than  those  already 
engaged  in  the  activities  regard  them  to 
be  valuable. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Three  important  and  related  condi¬ 
tions  in  American  higher  education  at 
the  present  time  are  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  study  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  entrance  requirements.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  increased  proportion  of 
persons  of  college  age  who  are  going 
to  college,  accounted  for,  in  part,  by 
the  gradual  upward  extension  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  education  in  this  country  and 
by  certain  economic  conditions  that  have 
been  accentuated  by  the  recent  depres¬ 
sion.  This  increase  has  fostered  the 
establishment  of  new  institutions  and 
new  types  of  institutions  and  has 
brought  within  the  influence  of  higher 
institutions  persons  representing  much 
wider  ranges  of  abilities,  interests,  and 
aptitudes  and  of  more  widely  varying 
degrees  of  intellectual  and  social  adjust¬ 
ment  than  was  the  case  two  decades  ago. 
Most  institutions  are  not  equipped  to 
meet  the  needs  of  persons  of  widely  di¬ 
vergent  abilities,  interests,  and  personal 
qualifications.  Each  institution  must 
decide  what  groups  it  can  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  and  that  choice  should  govern 
the  requirements  for  entrance. 

A  second  major  condition  affecting 
entrance  requirements  is  the  large  stu¬ 


dent  mortality.  In  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  territory  one- 
third  of  all  students  who  enter  as  fresh¬ 
men  drop  out  during  or  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year.  Very  few  college  curricu- 
lums,  however,  are  of  one  year’s  length. 
If  it  can  be  assumed  that  most  curricu- 
lums  are  developed  as  unified,  corre¬ 
lated,  and  sequential  then  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  for  a  third  of  the  students 
who  enter  college  there  is  no  proper  pro¬ 
gram  offered,  i.e.,  no  program  of  one 
year’s  length.  To  make  this  situation 
consistent  one  of  three  alternatives  may 
be  followed;  ( i)  develop  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  students  in  college  until  they  com¬ 
plete  the  curriculum  they  enter — this  is 
the  most  difficult;  (2)  provide  curricu- 
lums  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  now  drop  out  before  com¬ 
pleting  any  given  curriculum;  or  (3) 
admit  to  college  only  those  who  will 
profit  most  by  the  program  as  it  exists. 

The  third  major  condition  affecting 
entrance  requirements  and  a  conditicm 
closely  related  to  the  first  two  is  the 
changing  character  of  the  educational 
programs  of  colleges  and  universities. 
The  expansion  of  knowledge,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  new  courses  and  new  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  college  level,  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  courses  in  the  interest 
of  correlation  and  synthesis,  the  redefi¬ 
nition  of  the  purposes  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  the  improvement  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  educational  achievement  in  re¬ 
lation  to  institutional  purposes,  and  the 
invention  of  new  techniques  of  teaching, 
testing,  and  guidance  are  evidences  of 
the  changing  character  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  They  are  evidences  that  stqis  are 
being  taken  to  give  more  recognition  to 
the  wide  differences  in  abilities  and  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  students. 

Admission  to  most  accredited  institu¬ 
tions  is  based  upon  four  types  of  infor¬ 
mation:  (i)  previous  academic  record, 
(2)  personal  characteristics  and  quali- 
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fications,  (3)  results  of  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests  and  rating  scales,  (4) 
data  concerning  transfer,  foreign,  spe¬ 
cial,  or  unclassified  students. 

Completion  of  secondary  school  work 
is  required  for  entrance  to  almost  all 
(258  or  91.49  per  cent)  of  the  accredited 
higher  institutions  (App>endix  8).  There 
are  few  differences  among  various  types 
of  institutions  as  far  as  this  requirement 
goes.  In  addition  to  graduation  from 
high  school,  certain  other  quantitative 
requirements  are  usually  set  up.  All  but 
twelve  institutions  (4.26  per  cent)  re¬ 
quire  the  completion  of  a  minimum 
number  of  high  school  units.  In  most 
cases  this  requirement  is  15  units  though 
about  20  per  cent  of  both  the  teachers 
colleges  and  the  publicly-controlled  uni¬ 
versities  require  16  units. 

Admission  requirements  relating  to 
the  quality  of  previous  academic  work 
are  not  so  frequently  found  (Appendix 
9).  The  rank  of  every  prospective  stu¬ 
dent  in  his  high  school  graduating  class 
is  secured  by  126  institutions  (44.68 
per  cent),  more  commonly  by  the  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  institutions  than  by 
those  publicly-controlled.  Twenty-six 
institutions  (9.22  per  cent)  admit  only 
those  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of 
their  graduating  classes;  49  (17.38  per 
cent)  admit  all  applicants  who  rank  in 
the  upper  three-fourths  of  their  grad¬ 
uating  classes;  37  institutions  require 
a  “C”  or  passing  average;  and  19  in¬ 
stitutions  place  on  probation  at  the  time 
of  admission  all  those  whose  previous 
high  school  grades  have  been  low.  More 
than  40  per  cent  of  all  the  institutions 
in  the  Association  make  no  reference  to 
the  quality  of  previous  academic  work 
as  a  basis  for  admission. 

The  second  type  of  information  re¬ 
lated  to  entrance  requirements  pertains 
to  the  personal  characteristics  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  prospective  students  (Ap¬ 
pendix  10).  Personal  recommendations 


for  prospective  students  are  required  by 
98.27  per  cent  of  the  privately-controlled 
institutions  and  66.06  per  cent  of  those 
under  public  control.  Such  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  required  by  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  teachers  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  than  by  other  types  of  institutions. 
The  recommendations  are  requested 
from  the  high  school  principal  or  super¬ 
intendent  in  124  institutions;  82  insti¬ 
tutions  require  a  recommendation  from 
the  principal  and  one  from  some  other 
acquaintance;  and  28  institutions  re¬ 
quire  recommendations  from  the  pros¬ 
pective  student’s  pastor  in  addition  to 
personal  recommendations  from  acquain¬ 
tances  in  the  community.  Information 
concerning  the  health  of  prospective 
students  is  required  by  238  institutions 
(91*33  per  cent  of  the  privately-  and 
73*39  per  cent  of  the  publicly-controlled 
groups). 

A  number  of  institutions  have  special 
regulations  pertaining  to  race,  marital 
status  and  the  sex  of  applicants,  their 
age,  and  jeligious  affiliation.  All  but  two 
of  the  66  institutions  having  a  require¬ 
ment  regarding  race  either  restrict  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  white  race  or  specifically 
exclude  negroes;  one  admits  students 
of  the  white  or  yellow  races;  and  an¬ 
other  admits  no  white  applicants. 

Twenty-three  institutions  ( 2 1  private¬ 
ly-controlled  and  2  publicly-controlled) 
will  not  admit  married  persons  as  stu¬ 
dents.  Of  the  282  accredited  institutions, 
220  (78.01  per  cent)  are  coeducational. 
Of  the  remaining  62,  21  or  7.45  per  cent 
admit  men  only,  and  41  or  14.54  per 
cent  admit  women  only.  All  publicly- 
controlled  institutions  are  coeducational 
with  the  exception  of  one  junior  college 
for  men,  and  one  teachers  college  and 
one  liberal  arts  college  for  women. 
Twenty-one  institutions  have  set  a  min¬ 
imum  age  for  admission;  four  of  these 
set  the  minimum  at  15  years,  the  others 
at  16.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  ac- 
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credited  institutions  havf;  no  age  re¬ 
quirement.  While  many  privately-con¬ 
trolled  denominational  institutions  pre¬ 
fer  students  of  their  own  denomination 
as  shown  earlier  in  this  section  of  the 
report,  only  one  institution  makes  this 
a  definite  requirement. 

A  third  type  of  information  included 
in  admission  requirements  is  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  standing  in  various  tests  and 
ratings.  Accredited  higher  institutions 
in  this  area  do  not  generally  make  the 
results  of  the  tests  and  ratings  a  primary 
basis  for  admission.  These  data  are  usu¬ 
ally  considered  as  supplementary  to 
other  requirements  except  in  special 
cases.  For  the  most  part  the  results  of 
tests  given  at  the  time  of  admission 
are  used  to  facilitate  orientation  and 
guidance  activities,  and  will  be  discussed 
under  those  headings  in  this  report. 

Students  from  unaccredited  high 
schools  are  refused  admission  without 
qualification  by  54  (19.15  per  cent)  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
North  Central  Association.  The  remain¬ 
ing  institutions  (228  or  80.85  cent) 
will  accept  students  graduating  from 
unaccredited  high  schools  under  certain 
conditions.  In  a  few  state  institutions 
they  are  admitted  on  the  same  basis  as 
graduates  from  high  schools  accredited 
by  the  state  department  of  education; 
more  generally,  however,  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted  on  probation  or  upon  passing 
entrance  examinations. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  ac¬ 
credited  institutions  have  no  provision 
for  admitting  students  conditionally; 
generally  admission  is  granted  in  special 
cases  with  the  requirement  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  thus  admitted  shall  make  up  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  their  preparatory  work,  or 
shall  maintain  a  minimum  scholastic 
average  during  a  specified  time.  A  few 
institutions  will  accept  on  condition 
persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
though  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  regu¬ 


lar  entrance  requirements.  Approxi¬ 
mately  ten  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
also  admit  part-time  students,  more 
commonly  adults,  with  special  or  un¬ 
classified  status. 

The  procedures  in  admitting  students 
with  advanced  standing  vary  widely. 
Only  three  institutions  report  that  they 
accept  no  applicants  with  advanced 
standing.  The  practices  among  the  oth¬ 
ers  in  admitting  transfer  students  in¬ 
clude  requirements  of  a  certificate  of 
honorable  dismissal  and  of  a  transcript 
of  previous  work.  Applications  of  stu¬ 
dents  with  advanced  standing  are  usu¬ 
ally  passed  on  by  a  faculty  committee 
after  the  registrar’s  office  has  evaluated 
the  student’s  record.  Approximately  ten 
per  cent  of  these  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  allow  no  credit  for  previous  work 
in  which  the  applicant’s  grades  fell  be¬ 
low  a  specified  level,  usually  “C”.  In  a 
few  institutions  students  are  granted 
advanced  standing  only  by  special  ex¬ 
amination.  Some  also  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  admitting  all  transfer  students 
on  probation;  others  give  only  those 
from  unaccredited  colleges  a  proba¬ 
tionary  status. 

All  but  three  of  the  North  Central 
institutions  accept  foreign  students. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  involved  in 
evaluating  transcripts  from  foreign  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  universities,  about 
one-fifth  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
refer  these  applications  to  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  International  Education,  or 
to  the  state  university  for  an  evaluation. 
In  some  institutions  all  foreign  students 
who  are  admitted  are  placed  on  proba¬ 
tion;  the  others  give  them  the  same 
status  as  American  students.  Only  3.55 
per  cent  of  these  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  require  foreign  students  to  pass 
entrance  examinations. 

Data  are  presented  in  Table  VII  for 
the  puipose  of  summarizing  the  infor- 
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mation  regarding  admission  require¬ 
ments  of  accredited  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  This  table  shows  the  extent 
to  which  each  of  certain  items  is  re¬ 
garded  sufficiently  important  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  sole  criterion  for  admission. 

About  half  of  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  will  admit  a  student  on  the 
single  basis  of  his  transcript  from  a 
high  school  accredited  by  the  state  in 
which  the  institution  is  located;  36.88 
per  cent  will  admit  solely  on  the  basis 
of  a  transcript  from  a  high  school  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  30.50  per  cent  will  admit 
solely  on  the  basis  of  any  high  school 
graduation  certificate. 

In  most  studies  that  have  been  made 
regarding  the  usefulness  of  various  items 
of  information  as  indicative  of  success 


in  college,  ranks  in  high  school  graduat¬ 
ing  classes  and  scores  on  psychological 
examinations  have  been  found  to  be  the 
most  valid  predictors.  While  126  insti¬ 
tutions  (44.68  per  cent)  secure  for  each 
prospective  student  his  rank  in  his  grad¬ 
uating  class  only  18  institutions  (6.38 
per  cent)  will  admit  students  on  this 
basis  alone.  Most  institutions  requiring 
this  information,  however,  indicate  that 
it  is  given  considerable  weight  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  items.  The  privately- 
controlled  universities  use  this  rank  as 
a  single  basis  of  admission  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  type  of  institution. 

The  remainder  of  the  items  listed  in 
Table  VII  are  secured  primarily  for 
advisory  purposes,  being  more  useful 
in  the  later  orientation  and  guidance  of 
the  student  than  in  determining  his 
qualifications  for  admission. 


ORIENTING  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT 


Student  orientation  is  defined  here  to 
include  those  aspects  of  an  institution’s 
personnel  program  that  concern  the  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  cam¬ 
pus  to  begin  his  college  course.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  initial  contacts  between  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  or  faculty  members 
and  students;  the  assignment  of  counse¬ 
lors;  the  giving  of  tests;  the  registration 
of  students;  and  those  miscellaneous 
activities  that  occur  up  to  the  time  the 
student  begins  to  attend  his  classes  as 
a  bona  fide  member  of  the  college  com¬ 
munity. 

Although  adjustments  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  being  made  continuously 
throughout  one’s  life  time,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  those  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  colleges  and  universities 
that  the  time  of  transition  from  the 
high  school  to  the  higher  institution 
is  one  during  which  unusually  important 
and  sometimes  unusually  difficult  adjust¬ 
ments  must  be  made.  To  facilitate  these 
adjustments  on  the  part  of  entering 


students  many  types  of  activities  have 
been  inaugurated.  In  most  institutions 
(250,  or  88.65  P®r  cent)  these  initial 
activities  are  planned  into  a  somewhat 
definite  and  articulated  program  labeled 
“Freshman  Week”  or  “Freshman  Days” 
(Table  VIII).  All  institutions  carry  on 
at  least  one  or  two  of  the  activities  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  section  and  in  several 
instances  institutions  not  using  the  label 
“Freshman  Week”  set  up  a  very  com¬ 
plete  orientation  program. 

Although  a  larger  percentage  of  all 
privately-controlled  institutions  (91.91 
per  cent)  than  of  those  publicly-con¬ 
trolled  (83.49  per  cent)  have  definitely 
organized  Freshman  Weeks,  the  per¬ 
centage  is  a  little  higher  for  those  under 
public  control  if  the  junior  colleges  are 
omitted.  A  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  public  junior  colleges  organize 
Freshman  Week  programs,  no  doubt  be¬ 
cause  in  many  of  these  institutions  the 
students  are  continuing  in  the  same  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  they  pursued  their 
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high  school  work,  and  problems  of  ad¬ 
justment  and  articulation  are  not  as 
serious  as  they  are  in  colleges  where 
the  environment  is  almost  wholly  new. 

Group  conferences  and  general  lec¬ 
tures  are  frequently  employed  to  first 
acquaint  new  students  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  institutions.  The  extent  to  which 


In  234  institutions  (82.98  per  cent) 
such  individual  conferences  are  held 
with  specifically  designated  counselors; 
in  226  institutions  (80.14  per  cent)  with 
administrative  officers;  in  204  institu¬ 
tions  (72.34  per  cent)  with  the  college 
physician  or  nurse;  in  114  institutions 
(40.43  per  cent)  with  student  represen- 


TABLE  VIII 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions,  Pubucxy- 
AND  Privately-Controued,  Classifieo  by  Types,  That 
Have  Established  a  Definite  Group  of  Activities 
Labeled  “Freshman  Week”  or  Freshman  Days” 


Type  of  Institution 

Total 

Accredited 

Institutions  Having 
“Freshman  Week” 

Institutions 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly -controlled. . 

36 

12 

46.15 

Privately -controlled . 

16 

13 

7500 

AU . 

43 

34 

57.14 

Teachers  Colleges 

i 

Publicly -controlled. . 

38 

36 

94-74 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-controlled. . 

35 

33 

94.39 

Privately -controlled . 

154 

144 

93-51 

AU . 

189 

177 

93-65 

Universities 

' 

PubUcly -controlled. . 

10 

10 

100.00 

Privately -controUed . 

3 

3 

100.00 

All . 

13 

13 

100.00 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly -controlled. . 

83 

79 

95.38 

Privately-controlled . 

157 

147 

93-63 

AU . 

240 

226 

94-37 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly -controUed. . 

109 

91 

8349 

Privately -controUed . 

173 

159 

91.93 

AU . 

aSa 

250 

88.6s 

lectures  and  group  conferences  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  various  individuals 
assume  responsibility  for  the  lectures 
and  conferences  are  presented  in  Table 
IX. 

In  addition  to  these  group  conferences 
and  lectures  individual  conferences  are 
held  with  each  student  in  all  but  15 
(5.32  per  cent)  of  the  282  institutions. 


tatives;  and  in  92  institutions  (32.62 
per  cent  (with  the  librarian  or  a  member 
of  his  staff  (Appendix  13). 

There  is  some  variation  in  practice 
with  reference  to  individual  conferences 
among  various  types  of  institutions;  for 
example,  publicly-controlled  institutions 
more  frequently  provide  for  conferences 
with  a  physician  or  nurse  than  do  those 
under  private  control.  Also,  institutions 
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under  public  control  depend  less  upon 
administrative  officers  to  hold  these  con¬ 
ferences  than  do  those  under  private 
control.  In  fact,  the  data  suggest  that 
smaller  institutions  depend  more  upon 
administrative  officers  and  less  upon 
other  personnel  to  hold  individual  con¬ 
ferences  with  students  than  do  the  larger 
institutions. 

The  scheduling  of  conferences  be¬ 
tween  upp>erclass  students  and  new 
students  occurs  in  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  both  publicly-  and  privately- 


Miscellaneous  orientation  activities  in¬ 
clude  the  taking  of  photographs,  the 
showing  of  movies,  programs  by  student 
organizations,  receptions,  dinners,  teas, 
banquets,  smokers,  picnics,  get  togeth- 
ers,  field  days,  tours  of  the  city  or 
neighborhood,  how  to  study  conferences, 
intramural  games,  assemblies,  and  con¬ 
vocations.  Almost  a  third  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  (30.14  per  cent)  report  that  they 
carry  on  one  or  more  of  these  miscel¬ 
laneous  activities. 

Tests  of  various  kinds  are  frequently 


TABLE  IX 


Number  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions  Providing  for  Group 
Conferences  and  General  Lectures  as  a  Part  of  Their 
Orientation  Programs* 


Conference  or  Lecture 

Led  By: 

General 

Lectures 

Group  Conferences 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Administrative  officers . 

2  S3 

89.72 

146 

51-77 

Faculty  members . 

177 

62.77 

127 

45-04 

Counselors . 

127 

45-04 

140 

49-6s 

Student  representatives  . 

172 

60.99 

lOI 

3S-8j 

Physicians  or  nurses . 

91 

32-27 

75 

26.60 

Directors  of  Physical  Education 

87 

30.8s 

82 

29.08 

Librarians  . 

1 54 

S4-6i 

131 

464s 

*These  data,  classified  by  types  of  institutions,  are  presented  in  Appendixes  ii  and  12. 


controlled  institutions.  Such  conferences 
occur  more  frequently  in  the  universities 
and  teachers  colleges  than  in  either  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  or  junior  colleges. 

Social  activities,  religious  activities, 
campus  tours,  and  other  miscellaneous 
functions  are  carried  on  as  a  part  of 
Freshman  Week  in  many  institutions 
(Appendix  14).  Social  activities  are  re¬ 
ported  more  frequently  by  the  publicly- 
controlled  than  by  the  privately-con- 
trolled  institutions  but  the  reverse  is 
true  for  religious  activities,  campus  tours 
and  miscellaneous  activities.  It  is  of  in¬ 
terest,  however,  to  note  that  almost  half 
(44.95  per  cent)  of  the  publicly-con¬ 
trolled  institutions  provide  for  religious 
activities  as  a  part  of  their  freshman 
orientation  programs. 


given  during  this  period  of  orientation 
(Appendix  15).  The  American  Council 
Psychological  Examination  is  given  in 
slightly  more  than  half  (53.90  per  cent) 
of  all  institutions.  Other  tests  used  less 
widely  but  each  given  in  as  many  as 
five  institutions  are:  the  Ohio  State  Psy¬ 
chological  Test,  the  Otis  Self-Adminis¬ 
tering  Test,  the  Thorndike  Intelligence 
Examination,  the  Army  Alpha  Test,  and 
the  Henmon-Nelson  Mental  Ability 
Test. 

Privately-controlled  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  general  use  these  psycho¬ 
logical  examinations  somewhat  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  do  the  publicly-controlled 
institutions.  These  examinations  are 
given  less  frequently  as  a  part  of  the 
Freshman  Week  program  in  the  junior 
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colleges  (71.43  per  cent)  than  in  the 
four-year  institutions  (85.42  per  cent). 

Subject  matter  placement  tests  are 
used  by  227  institutions  (80.50  per 
cent)  (Api}endix  15).  These  tests  with 
the  percentage  of  the  institutions  using 
them  run  as  follows:  English  placement, 
7340  per  cent;  reading,  30.85  per  cent; 
mathematics,  19.50  per  cent;  language, 
15.60  per  cent;  science,  9.22  per  cent; 
religion,  9.22  per  cent;  social  science, 
4.61  per  cent;  and  music,  2.13  per  cent. 

AmcMig  the  universities  placement 
tests  are  given  in  a  larger  percentage  of 
those  under  public  control  while  in  the 
junior  colleges  and  liberal  arts  colleges 
they  are  given  in  a  larger  percentage  of 
those  that  are  privately-controlled. 

The  tests  given  by  ten  or  more  in¬ 
stitutions  when  arranged  in  order  of  fre¬ 
quency  are  as  follows:  English  (Cooper¬ 
ative,  Iowa,  Barrett-Ryan,  and  Pur¬ 
due);  reading  (Iowa,  Nelson-Denny, 
and  Minnesota) ;  mathematics  (Iowa) ; 
and  general  placement  (Iowa  High 
School  Content). 

Other  tests  that  are  given  include 
personality  tests  of  various  sorts  ad¬ 
ministered  by  49  institutions  (17.38  per 
cent),  vocational  tests  by  18  instituticms 
(6.38  per  cent),  and  clerical  ability 
tests  by  5  institutions  (1.77  per  cent). 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  tests 
of  these  types  are  the  Bell  Inventory, 
the  Bemreuter  Personality  Inventory, 
and  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank. 
In  all,  about  140  different  tests,  count¬ 
ing  all  kinds,  are  used  by  the  282  in¬ 
stitutions,  over  a  hundred  of  these  be¬ 
ing  standardized  on  a  national  or  local 
basis. 

The  results  of  the  various  tests  are 
most  commonly  used  for  sectioning 
classes,  for  determining  the  specific 
courses  a  student  should  or  should  not 
take,  and  for  determining  the  total  load 
a  student  should  carry  (Appendix  16). 
They  are  used  less  frequently  for  sec¬ 


tioning  classes  and  determining  the  se¬ 
lection  of  courses  in  the  junior  colleges 
than  in  the  four-year  institutions  but 
slightly  more  often  in  determining  the 
total  class  load  of  students.  The  teachers 
colleges  tend  to  use  them  most  fre¬ 
quently  and  the  universities  least  fre¬ 
quently  in  determining  the  selection  of 
courses. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  appoint 
advisers  to  assist  students  at  the  time  of 
registration  (Appendix  17).  Practically 
all  (90.14  per  cent)  of  those  that  have 
several  schools  or  divisions  from  which 
the  student  must  make  a  choice  at  the 
time  of  his  initial  registration  provide 
advisers  to  aid  him  in  making  his  choice. 
Advisers  are  available  also  in  all  but  16 
institutions  to  see  that  various  technical 
requirements  are  fulfilled.  Fewer  insti¬ 
tutions,  however,  make  sure  that  the 
capacities  and  interests  of  students  are 
adequately  considered  in  making  their 
programs. 

An  important  factor  in  advising  stu¬ 
dents,  particularly  at  the  time  of  regis¬ 
tration,  is  the  knowledge  that  the  ad¬ 
viser  has  of  the  advisee.  It  would  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  make  sure  that  a 
student’s  capacities  and  interests  are 
being  cared  for  if  no  information 
about  these  capacities  and  interests  is 
available.  Data  on  this  point  (Table  X) 
show  that,  while  many  institutions  make 
such  information  available  at  the  time 
of  registration,  there  are  several  in¬ 
stitutions  that  collect  and  have  such  in¬ 
formation  but  do  not  use  it. 

Another  significant  factor  in  advising 
students  is  the  load  put  upon  the  advis¬ 
ers  in  terms  of  the  number  of  students 
assigned  to  them.  A  little  less  than  two- 
thirds  (63.49  per  cent)  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  (Appendix  18)  assign  from  one  to  20 
students  to  each  adviser  at  registration 
time;  about  a  fourth  assign  from  21  to 
40  students  to  each  adviser;  and  about 
10  per  cent  assign  more  than  40  stu- 
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dents.  The  privately-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  tend,  generally,  to  assign  fewer 
students  to  each  adviser  than  do  those 
under  public  control.  In  ten  institutions 
the  average  number  of  students  per  ad¬ 
viser  is  over  6o  and  in  one  institution 
this  number  runs  as  high  as  650. 


average  time  alloted  to  giving  advice  to 
students  is  somewhat  less  in  the  publicly- 
controlled  institutions  as  a  whole  than 
in  those  privately-controlled.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  from  these  data  that  in  some  insti¬ 
tutions  where  advisers  are  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  giving  counsel  to  large  numbers 


TABLE  X 

Nuuber  and  Percentage  or  Accredited  Institutions,  Classieied  by  Types,  That  Providb 
Various  Kinds  of  Information  for  Guidance  Purposes  at  the 
Time  of  Registration 


Type  of 
Institution 

Total 

Accredited 

Institutio.ns 

Test 

Results 

High  School 
Record 

Application  por 
Admission 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Junior  Colleges 

WtM 

Publicly-controlled. . 

a6 

16 

8846 

8 

30.77 

Privately -controlled . 

16 

8 

WSSM 

100.00 

II 

68.75 

AH . 

42 

24 

93.86 

19 

45-24 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-controlled. . 

38 

26 

6843 

36 

6843 

14 

36.84 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-controlled. . 

3S 

25 

7143 

30 

85-71 

II 

3243 

Privately -controlled . 

154 

115 

74.68 

149 

96.75 

106 

68.8s 

AU . 

189 

140 

7407 

179 

94-71 

mgm 

61.90 

Universities 

■■ 

Publicly-controlled. . 

10 

7 

70.00 

8 

80.00 

40.00 

Privately-controlled . 

3 

3 

66.67 

3 

100.00 

66.67 

All . 

13 

9 

69.23 

II 

84.63 

mM 

46.2s 

Total  (Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-controlled. . 

83 

58 

69.88 

64 

77.11 

29 

34-94 

Privately-controlled . 

IS7 

II7 

USi 

152 

96.83 

108 

68.79 

AU . 

340 

175 

72.92 

316 

90.00 

137 

57-08 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly -controlled. . 

109 

74 

67.89 

87 

79-81 

37 

33  94 

Privately-controlled. 

173 

I2S 

72.2s 

168 

97.11 

119 

68.79 

AU . 

383 

299 

70.57 

255 

9043 

256 

55-32 

These  registration  conferences  be¬ 
tween  advisers  and  students  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  length  (Appendix  18).  The 
largest  group  of  institutions  (46.20  per 
cent)  reports  conferences  lasting  from 
21  to  40  minutes;  38.58  per  cent  report 
conferences  extending  from  one  to  20 
minutes;  10.87  P®r  cent  report  confer¬ 
ences  extending  from  41  to  60  minutes; 
and  in  4.35  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
the  conferences  last  more  than  an  hour, 
on  the  average,  for  each  student.  The 


of  students  at  the  time  of  registration 
and  where  the  time  devoted  to  each  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  held  to  a  minimum  the  as¬ 
sistance  is  quite  limited. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  matter  of 
advising  students  at  the  time  of  en¬ 
trance  is  the  advice  given  them  subse¬ 
quently  during  their  college  careers. 
This  is  esp>ecially  true  where  the  initial 
contacts  are  so  hurried  that  complete 
understanding  of  the  student  at  that 
time  is  not  possible. 
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In  about  a  third  of  the  institutions  held  in  195  of  them  (69.15  per  cent). 
(30.85  per  cent)  the  adviser  who  deals  Orientation  courses  not  dealing  with 
with  the  student  at  the  time  of  registra-  fields  of  knowledge  but  rather  with  such 
tion  is  appointed  for  that  period  qnly,  matters  as  campus  life,  institutional  aims, 
while  in  69.15  per  cent  of  the  institu-  standards  of  conduct  and  methods  of 
tions  he  continues  to  serve  subsequently  study  are  offered  by  1 58  institutions 
in  the  same  capacity.  In  addition  to  (56.03  per  cent).  In  67  of  these — 23.76 
these  conferences  with  advisers  individ-  per  cent  of  the  total  group  or  42.41  per 
ual  interviews  with  administrative  offi-  cent  of  those  offering  such  a  course— 
cers  and  other  staff  members  are  regularly  academic  credit  is  given  for  completion 
scheduled  for  each  student  in  166  insti-  of  the  course.  Orientation  or  introduc- 
tutions  (58.87  per  cent),  and  group  tory  courses  in  subject  matter  fields  used 
conferences  for  orientation  purposes  sub-  for  orientation  purposes  are  offered  by 
sequent  to  the  registration  pieriod  are  120  institutions  (42.55  per  cent). 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT 


It  is  being  recognized  more  and  more 
among  the  institutions  in  the  Association 
that  a  wealth  of  information  must  be 
assembled  regarding  each  student  if  he 
is  to  receive  competent  counsel  concern¬ 
ing  his  choice  of  a  college  as  a  means  of 
aiding  him  to  gain  the  most  from  his 
college  career,  and  as  a  basis  for  aiding 
him  to  find  his  place  in  society  after  col¬ 
lege.  The  nature  and  the  scope  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  available  in  these  institu¬ 
tions  is  reflected  in  an  analysis  of  the 
data  provided  for  in  various  types  of 
records.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
of  the  report  to  summarize  these  data. 

PURPOSES  OF  STUDENT  RECORDS 

The  great  emphasis  laid  upon  obtain¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
student  is  of  relatively  recent  origin  and 
is  a  result  of  newer  trends  toward  con¬ 
sidering  the  college  student  as  a  unique 
and  a  whole  personality.  One  of  the 
first  evidences  of  this  trend  was  the 
increasing  emphasis  attached  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  health  and  the  relation  of  his 
health  to  his  academic  achievement. 
More  and  more  aspects  of  the  student’s 
personality  are  now  being  studied. 

There  are  several  purposes  underlying 
the  gathering  of  this  information.  The 
factors  really  accounting  for  success  in 
college  and  in  later  life  are  complex  and 


frequently  subtle;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
each  new  piece  of  information  about  the 
student  will  throw  some  light  on  these 
factors  and  their  influence.  At  the  same 
time  many  institutions  have  transcended 
the  single  aim  of  supplying  their  stu¬ 
dents  with  knowledge  and  have  come  to 
think  that  the  development  of  character 
and  personal,  social,  and  vocational  com¬ 
petence  are  as  valid  objectives  as  pure 
intellectual  training.  Accompanying 
these  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  insti¬ 
tutions  have  been  marked  developments 
in  techniques  of  investigating  problems 
of  personality  and  behavior,  particularly 
the  advances  made  in  psychological  and 
psychiatric  fields  which  have  made  avail¬ 
able  information  hitherto  unobtainable. 

Not  only  do  colleges  seek  information 
about  their  students  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
proving  their  educational  programs  in 
the  light  of  students  needs  but  also  to 
supply  pertinent  information  to  pros- 
p)ective  employers,  to  graduate  schools, 
to  placement  offices,  and  to  institutions 
to  which  students  transfer. 

These  comprehensive  student  records 
also  serve  a  valuable  purpose  as  an  aid 
to  students  in  self-study,  self-evaluation, 
self-direction,  and  self-improvement.  By 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  student 
facts  and  information  of  which  he  has 
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not  been  previously  aware  it  is  found 
that  he  will  better  understand  himself 
and  give  better  direction  to  his  life. 

The  information  that  institutions  se¬ 
cure  about  students  can  be  classified  in 
several  ways.  The  first  of  these  is  by  the 
type  of  record  on  which  the  items  of 
information  are  kept,  such  as  admission 
blanks,  personality  rating  sheets,  cumu¬ 
lative  personnel  forms,  and  many  others. 
These  record  forms  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  section.  Secondly,  it 
may  be  classified  by  the  source  of  the 
information,  i.e.,  the  student  himself, 
bis  high  school  principal  or  teacher,  his 
college  adviser,  or  the  college  physician. 
Third,  the  data  may  be  groupied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  of  obtaining  them — 
before  the  student  enters  the  institution, 
at  the  time  he  enters,  during  his  col¬ 
lege  career,  at  the  time  of  graduation, 
or  subsequent  to  his  leaving  the  insti¬ 
tution.  A  fourth  method  of  classification 
is  by  periods  in  the  student’s  life  to 
which  the  information  pertains,  i.e.,  dur¬ 
ing  his  life  prior  to  his  coming  to  college, 
during  his  stay  in  college,  and  subse¬ 
quent  to  his  leaving.  These  last  two 
methods,  although  different,  are  related. 

A  fifth  method  is  by  the  location  of 
the  information  in  the  institution,  i.e., 
the  registrar’s  office,  the  health  service, 
the  dean’s  office,  and  so  on.  A  sixth 
method  is  by  kind  of  information,  e.g., 
that  pertaining  to  the  student’s  health, 
to  his  academic  program,  to  his  voca¬ 
tional  interests,  or  to  his  participation 
in  activities.  A  final  method  is  by  the 
purpose  for  which  the  information  is  to 
be  used,  i.e.,  for  counseling  purposes, 
for  the  making  of  transcripts,  for  the 
assignment  of  advisers,  or  for  the  use  of 
admitting  officers. 

Several  of  these  methods  of  classify¬ 
ing  information  are  used  in  most  insti¬ 
tutions.  Much  of  the  data  considered  by 
scholarship  committees,  for  instance,  is 
also  used  by  counselors;  and  information 


for  such  purposes  is  usually  obtained  in 
part  when  the  student  enters  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  in  part  during  his  college 
career.  There  is  considerable  duplica¬ 
tion  between  records  kept  at  most  insti¬ 
tutions.  There  is  further  duplication  in 
the  information  secured;  the  student  is 
asked  several  times,  for  example,  to  give 
his  date  of  birth,  his  address,  his  par¬ 
ents’  names,  his  vocational  objectives, 
and  so  forth.  Some  duplication  is  prob¬ 
ably  unavoidable  if  student  records  are 
to  be  utUized  to  a  maximum. 

HOW  MUCH  IS  KNOWN  ABOUT  THE 
STUDENT? 

Wide  variations  exist  from  institu¬ 
tion  to  institution  with  respect  to  the 
scope  of  the  information  collected  about 
their  students.  Some  institutions  secure 
merely  the  barest  outline  or  the  high¬ 
lights  of  a  student’s  life;  others  ask  for 
information  in  great  detail.  Some  insti¬ 
tutions  tend  to  inquire  thoroughly  into 
only  certain  aspects  of  a  student’s  life, 
leaving  other  areas  almost  untouched. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  a  com¬ 
prehensive  outline  of  the  items  of  infor¬ 
mation  recorded  about  students  by  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  has  been  pre- 
I>ared  and  is  presented  as  Appendix  19. 
The  primary  classification  followed  in 
this  outline  relates  to  various  periods 
in  the  life  of  the  student,  with  sub¬ 
classifications  relating  to  various  aspects 
of  his  life  during  these  periods.  While 
no  institution  undertakes  to  cover  every 
one  of  these  items  they  are  all  taken 
from  actual  records  kept  by  these 
institutions.  There  is  some  duplication 
of  items  in  the  outline,  although  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  eliminate  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.  Without  doubt 
many  questions  are  asked  of  and  about 
students  in  addition  to  those  given  in 
Appendix  19.  Those  presented  here  are 
the  ones  which  are  definitely  recorded  by 
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institutions  on  printed  or  mimeographed 
records.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  in 
presenting  this  summary  that  all  of  this 
information  should  be  secured  by  every 
institution,  nor  is  any  effort  made  to 
suggest  the  relative  value  of  these  items. 
These  are  matters  concerning  which  each 
institution  must  use  its  own  discretion. 

One  of  the  important  implications  of 
the  scope  of  this  outline  is  the  bearing 
that  it  has  upon  the  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  If  the  assumption  can 
be  made  that  all  of  these  items  are 
collected  with  some  purpose  in  mind,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  these  colleges  and 
universities  are  interested  in  more  than 
the  purely  intellectual  development  of 
their  students.  Practically  every  aspect 
of  a  student’s  life  is  covered,  and  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  to  aid  in  his  social, 
emotional,  and  vocational,  as  well  as  his 
mental,  maturation.  Likewise  with  such  a 
comprehensive  pictureofthe  student  it  is 
possible  to  discover  the  relation  between 
these  various  aspects  of  his  behavior  and 
development  and  to  supply  the  needed 
counseling  and  appropriate  advice. 

ADMINISTBATION  OF  STUDENT  BECOBDS 

While  the  mere  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  in  itself  a  part  of  the  process  of 
understanding  the  student,  the  uses  of 
that  information  are  essential  steps  in 
the  efforts  of  the  institution  to  aid  the 
student  in  his  development.  The  types 
of  records  kept  illustrate  these  various 
uses.  No  two  institutions  keep  identical 
sets  of  records.  There  is,  however,  some 
semblance  of  agreement  in  practice  as  to 
types  of  records  maintained. 

In  general  student  records  may  be 
classed  as  academic  and  non-academic, 
the  former  containing  the  official  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  student’s  ac¬ 
ademic  progress,  and  the  latter  contain¬ 
ing  other  data.  There  are  in  most  in¬ 
stitutions,  as  well,  some  records  that  con¬ 
tain  both  academic  and  non-academic 


information.  As  institutions  broaden 
their  interpretations  of  the  various 
functions  they  should  perform  this  dis* 
Unction  between  academic  and  non- 
academic  becomes  less  meaningful,  both 
types  becoming  equally  official  and  of 
comparable  importance. 

Academic  records  are  in  general  of  | 
four  major  types:  first,  the  transcript  of 
the  high  school  academic  record;  sec¬ 
ond,  registration  cards;  third,  grade 
reports;  and  fourth,  a  permanent  cum¬ 
ulative  academic  record  usually  includ¬ 
ing  the  information  contained  in  all 
other  academic  records  either  in  full  or 
in  summary.  In  addition,  miscellaneous 
academic  forms  are  used  for  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes,  such  as  recording 
absence  from  class,  changes  of  registra¬ 
tion,  notices  of  students  delinquent  in 
their  studies,  individual  student  pro¬ 
grams,  petitions  for  special  considera¬ 
tion,  and  profiles  and  summaries  of  ac¬ 
ademic  achievement. 

Nine  more  or  less  distinct  types  of 
non-academic  records  can  be  identified. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  cum¬ 
ulative  personnel  record  which  fre¬ 
quently  contains  a  large  share  of  the 
items  listed  in  Appendix  19.  Most  insti-  | 
tutions  also  have  a  general  information 
card  for  each  student  to  be  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  student  directories  and  for  pub¬ 
licity  purposes.  A  third  type  widely 
used  is  the  personality  rating  sheet  on 
which  students  are  rated  on  a  variety 
of  personal  characteristics.  A  fourth 
type  is  an  interest  blank  on  which  stu¬ 
dents  indicate  their  academic,  voca¬ 
tional,  extra-curricular,  leisure  time,  and 
other  interests.  Fifth  are  health  records, 
ranging  from  small  3^x5"  cards  to  large 
eight  page  folders.  The  sixth  type  is 
a  record  of  student  aid  such  as  scholar¬ 
ships,  fellowships,  loans,  or  part-time 
employment.  Seventh,  there  are  the  re¬ 
cords  dealing  with  the  student’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  extra-curriculum  activities; 
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eighth,  those  dealing  with  his  housing 
and  boarding  conditions;  and,  ninth, 
those  credentials  and  other  records  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  placement  activities  of  the 
institution.  Miscellaneous  non-academic 
records  include  a  great  variety  of  forms 
of  a  more  or  less  incidental  character. 

There  are  many  variations  from  insti¬ 
tution  to  institution  in  the  form  and 
management  of  these  records.  They 
differ  as  to  size,  printing  or  mimeograph¬ 
ing,  and  type  of  paper  or  cardboard. 
Some  are  cumulative;  others  are  not. 
They  also  differ  as  to  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  filled  out.  One  institu¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  obtains  ratings  on 
twenty-two  personality  characteristics 
for  each  of  its  students  each  semester.  In 
other  institutions  only  one  such  rating 
sheet  is  secured  during  the  student’s 
whole  college  career. 

A  few  institutions  have  developed 
unique  record  forms.  A  twelve-page 
(8j4"xii")  “Individual  Freshman  In¬ 
formation  Booklet”  is  used  by  one  in¬ 
stitution  as  a  means  of  having  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  “picture  of  the  social 
and  educational  background,  the  inter¬ 
ests,  ambitions,  and  plans  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  students  enrolled  in  the  Col¬ 
lege.”  The  instructions  to  the  student 
say  that,  “This  information  is  sought 
so  that  it  may  be  used  in  individual 
counsel  or  personnel  work  with  students 
who  have  •  problems  regarding  their 
choice  of  curriculum,  vocation,  or  pro¬ 
gram,  and  so  that  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  college  may  be  so  planned 
as  to  be  of  maximum  usefulness  to  its 
students.”  The  booklet  contains  195 
items  subdivided  into  17  groups  such  as 
reasons  for  wishing  a  college  education, 
reasons  for  selecting  the  particular  in¬ 
stitution,  vocational  decision,  curriculum 
being  followed  and  reasons  why,  hobbies 
and  avocations,  home  and  family  condi¬ 
tions,  vacation  work  and  travel,  social 
affiliations,  problems  and  extent  of  self 


support,  and  major  academic  interests. 

This  same  institution  uses  another 
12-page  booklet  entitled  “Check  List 
of  Student  Adjustment  Problems,”  a 
list  of  difficulties  that  a  student  may  en¬ 
counter  while  in  college.  These  items 
relate  to  courses  taken,  teachers,  finan¬ 
cial  conditions,  use  of  the  library,  edu¬ 
cational  guidance,  and  control ;  personal 
relationships;  athletics;  vocational  con¬ 
siderations;  rooming  conditions;  volun¬ 
tary  cultural,  social,  and  amusement  ac¬ 
tivities;  parental  relationships;  health, 
physical  and  mental;  and  boarding  con¬ 
ditions.  These  two  booklets  cover  many 
of  the  items  given  in  Appendix  19  and 
taken  together — one  relating  to  the  life 
of  the  student  prior  to  admission  and  the 
other  to  his  life  while  in  college — they 
provide  a  comprehensive  and  cumulative 
picture  of  his  interests  and  problems 
that  should  be  of  considerable  aid  in 
giving  the  student  guidance. 

Several  institutions  have  constructed 
profile  or  pattern  maps  on  which  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  relative  standing — on  a  percentile 
rank  basis — is  portrayed  for  many  items 
of  ability  and  achievement.  One  of  these 
institutions  has  set  up  such  a  chart  on 
the  outside  face  of  a  manila  folder  in 
which  is  filed  pertinent  personnel  data 
about  the  student.  This  particular  chart 
permits  the  graphing  of  the  student’s 
percentile  ranks  on  35  separate  items  as 
indicated  in  Table  XI. 

When  a  profile  chart  is  drawn  showing 
a  student’s  relative  standing  in  each  of 
these  items  it  becomes  fairly  clear  what 
steps  should  be  taken  in  helping  him 
to  acquire  a  “well-balanced  personality” 
— the  phrase  so  frequently  found  among 
the  statements  of  institutional  purp>oses. 

A  few  institutions  provide  each  stu¬ 
dent  with  small  cumulative  permanent 
booklets  which  contain  information  re¬ 
garding  his  academic  progress.  One 
booklet  of  this  type  contains  a  list  of 
entrance  credits,  a  list  of  advanced 
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credits,  an  official  memorandum  regard¬ 
ing  admission  to  the  institution,  a  re- 
sum6  of  committee  actions,  i>ertinent 
data  such  as  the  semester,  the  year,  the 
department,  the  number,  the  credit 
hours,  grades,  and  grade  points  for  every 
course  registered  for,  notes  by  advisers, 
major  professors,  and  deans,  and  the  re¬ 


registrar  or  recorded  (Appendix  20). 
The  determination  of  what  academic  re¬ 
cords  shall  be  kept  and  what  data  they 
shall  include  is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  president,  dean,  and  registrar  in 
30.50  per  cent  of  the  institutions;  it  is 
the  re^nsibility  of  the  registrar  alone 
in  23.76  per  cent;  the  dean  alone  in  9.57 


TABLE  XI 

Items  on  Which  a  Student’s  Pescentox  Ranes  ake  Graphm)  on  a  Profile  Chart 
Used  by  a  College  Accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association 


I.  Mental 

A.  Tool  Subjects 
I.  Reading 

a.  Comprehension 

b.  Rate 

3.  Expression 

a.  Written 

b.  Oral 

3.  Language  usage 

4.  Arithmetic 

B.  General  Subjects 

I.  Physical  sciences 
3.  Biological  sciences 

3.  Social  sciences 

4.  Humanities 

C.  Special 

I.  Field  of  concentration 
3.  First  minor 

3.  Second  minor 

4.  Observation  and  participation 

5.  Point  ratio 

II.  Physical 

A.  General  Health 

B.  Nervous  temperament 


III.  Social 

A.  Personal 

I.  Personality  inventory 
3.  Personal  appearance 

3.  Manners 

4.  Self-confidence 

B.  Attitude  toward  Others 

I.  General  attitude  toward  others 
3.  Attitude  toward  opposite  sex 

3.  Leadership 

4.  Cooperation 

C.  Attitudes  toward  Society 
I.  General  attitude 

3.  Respect  for  authority 
3.  Reliability 

4v  Community  participation 

IV.  Moral  and  Religious 

A.  Church  attendance 

B.  Attendance  at  other  religious  services 

C.  Religious  participation 

D.  Religious  attitude 

E.  Ideals 

F.  Morals 


quirements  for  the  degree  sought.  This 
booklet  is,  no  doubt,  of  much  help  to 
many  students  in  this  institution  and 
probably  saves  the  time  of  both  stu¬ 
dents,  counselors,  and  administrative 
officers  at  registration  and  at  other 
times. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  a 
number  of  unusual  types  of  records  that 
have  been  developed  by  accredited  in¬ 
stitutions  to  fill  particular  needs. 

Responsibility  for  maintaining  aca¬ 
demic  records  rests  primarily  on  the 


per  cent;  the  president  alone  in  1.78  per 
cent;  and  of  the  faculty  committees  or 
the  faculty  senate  in  12.41  p>er  cent.  In 
the  remaining  22  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  these  functions  are  performed  by 
other  administrative  officers  either  in¬ 
dividually,  jointly  in  coopteration  with 
each  other,  or  with  faculty  committees. 
In  one  institution  the  board  of  regents 
shares  this  responsibility  with  the 
faculty  and  administrative  officers. 

In  most  institutions  (222,  or  78.72 
per  cent)  academic  records  are  filed  in 
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the  office  of  the  registrar;  in  17  insti¬ 
tutions  (6.03  per  cent)  in  the  office  of 
the  dean;  in  12  institutions  (4.26  per 
cent)  in  a  general  administrative  office; 
and  in  the  remaining  31  institutions  such 
records  are  filed  in  the  president’s  office, 
the  business  manager’s  office  or  in  a 
special  records  (^ce. 

The  official  academic  record  shows  all 
official  actions  relating  to  the  student’s 
academic  status  in  262  (92.91  per  cent) 
of  the  institutions.  The  official  trans¬ 
script  of  233  (82.62  per  cent)  institu¬ 
tions  shows  the  complete  academic 
record  including  all  official  actions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  student’s  academic  status. 

Most  institutions  (245,  or  86.88  per 
cent)  do  not  permit  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  origin^  entries  on  academic  rec¬ 
ords  except  by  faculty  action  or  by 
authorization  of  a  duly  appointed  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  faculty.  In  cases  where 
such  changes  may  be  made  without  fac¬ 
ulty  action  the  registrar,  either  by  him¬ 
self  or  with  the  dean  or  president  or 
instructor,  is  the  officer  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  having  such  power,  though 
in  four  colleges  instructors  themselves 
may  make  such  changes. 

Among  those  persons  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  being  responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  non-academic  records  are  the 
registrar,  the  personnel  dean,  the  aca¬ 
demic  dean,  and  the  admissions  officers. 
Sometimes  this  is  a  joint  responsibility 
of  two  or  more  of  these  officers;  and 
sometimes  it  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
secretary  or  clerk. 

In  184  institutions  (65.25  per  cent) 
the  various  non-academic  records  about 
each  student  are  brought  together  or 
summarized  in  a  central  file.  In  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  institutions  the  non- 
academic  records  are  filed  in  the  offices 
of  the  registrar,  the  academic  dean,  or 
the  personnel  dean;  in  the  remaining 
institutions  they  are  scattered  about  in 
several  different  offices.  Both  faculty 


members  and  administrative  officers 
have  access  to  these  records  in  most 
institutions,  though  in  a  few  only  the 
department  heads  and  administrative 
officers  have  access  to  them. 

One  indication  of  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  that  has  been  attached  to  aca¬ 
demic  and  non-academic  student  records 
is  the  method  of  safe-keeping  them. 
In  about  three-fourths  of  the  accredited 
institutions  academic  records  are  filed 
in  either  a  fireproof  vault  or  a  safe  or 
both.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  institutions 
take  such  precautions  with  their  non- 
academic  records. 

A  serious  problem  in  the  use  of 
records  by  student  advisers  and  per¬ 
sonnel  officers  in  some  institutions  grows 
out  of  the  wide  distribution  of  informa¬ 
tion  among  various  offices  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  Regardless  of  the  s)^tem  of  records 
employed,  or  the  arrangement  of  officers, 
it  is  essential  that  all  information  per¬ 
tinent  to  problems  dealt  with  by  coun¬ 
selors  be  coordinated.  In  dealing  with  a 
student  whose  work  suffers  because  of  a 
possible  handicap  in  reading,  a  counselor 
should  have  available  the  results  of  eye 
tests  made  by  the  health  service  and 
the  student’s  health  status;  the  indexes 
of  ability  derived  from  the  high  school 
record  and  from  entrance  examinations; 
an  analysis  of  study  habits  secured 
through  a  personal  interview  or  from  a 
personnel  form;  reports  from  instruc¬ 
tors  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  his  habits  of  work;  record 
of  his  participation  in  outside  activities; 
and  other  types  of  data  bearing  on  the 
case.  If  these  data  are  distributed  among 
the  offices  where  they  are  originally 
secured,  the  adviser  is  put  to  the  trouble 
of  going  from  office  to  office  to  assemble 
the  information  he  needs  or  of  advising 
the  student  without  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  case.  If  all  of  the  information  is 
to  be  used  effectively  some  plan  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  data  must  be  devised.  No 
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single  plan  of  coordination  is  equally  blank  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  ob- 
suitable  for  all  institutions,  but  the  de-  taining  high  school  transcripts  and  other 
velopment  of  an  appropriate  scheme  of  information  from  high  school  principals, 
coordination  should  be  a  matter  of  major  The  Department  of  Secondary-School 
concern  to  the  chief  administrative  of-  Principals  of  the  National  Education 
ficers.  Association  has  adopted  and  publishes 

Cooperation  between  higher  institu-  a  uniform  “Certificate  of  Secondary- 
tions  and  between  such  institutions  and  School  Credits.”  The  American  Council 
outside  agencies  in  the  matter  of  records  on  Education  publishes  two  widely  used 
is  increasing.  In  at  least  five  states  forms — a  cumulative  personnel  record 
(Colorado,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  a  personality  rating  report.  Further 
and  Wisconsin)  the  colleges  and  univer-  coc^ration  along  these  lines  would  re- 
sities  have  developed  uniform  applica-  suit  in  financial  and  other  benefits  to 
tion  blanks  for  admission  to  an  institu-  cooperating  institutions  without  any  in- 
tion  of  higher  education.  In  two  states  at  stitution  sacrificing  its  individuality  or 
least  (Ohio  and  New  Mexico)  a  uniform  uniqueness  of  purpose  and  program. 

COUNSELING  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT 


The  purposes  of  counseling  college  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  differ  from  the  general 
educational  purposes  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  They  are  achieved  through 
regular  classroom  instruction,  through 
conferences  between  instructors  and  stu¬ 
dents  on  problems  related  to  instruction, 
and  through  counseling  students  in  a 
variety  of  other  ways.  This  section  of 
the  report  relates  to  the  purposes  of 
counseling  and  the  various  procedures 
employed  in  the  institutions  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  achieving  them. 

PURPOSES  OF  COUNSELING 

The  close  relationship  between  these 
activities  and  teaching  and  other  aspects 
of  an  institution’s  educational  program 
is  seen  in  the  purposes  of  these  various 
types  of  activities.  The  most  commonly 
accepted  purp>ose  of  student  personnel 
work  in  general  and  of  counseling  in 
particular  (Table  XII)  is  “To  aid  all 
Mudents  to  attain  a  level  of  achievement 
commensurate  with  their  ability.” 

On  only  one  purpose,  “to  aid  students 
^o  formulate  a  guiding  philosophy  of 
!i^e,”  is  there  any  significant  difference 
U-tween  the  publicly-  and  privately- 
c  mtrolled  institutions.  Only  a  fourth  of 


f  , 


the  publicly<ontrolled  institutions  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  this  purp>ose  as 
compared  with  two-thirds  of  those  pri¬ 
vately-controlled.  It  will  be  observed 
also  that  the  universities  as  a  group  vary 
most  markedly  from  other  types  of  in¬ 
stitutions  as  to  the  purposes  of  their 
counseling  services.  “The  formulation 
of  a  guiding  philosophy  of  life”  is  a 
major  purpose  in  only  one  university 
(7.69  per  cent)  as  compared  with  more 
than  a  third  of  the  teachers  colleges  and 
junior  colleges  and  almost  two  thirds  of 
the  liberal  arts  colleges.  Over  30  per 
cent  of  the  universities  include  as  a  pur¬ 
pose,  “to  aid  students  in  financing  their 
education,”  as  compared  with  less  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  other  typ)es  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  Less  than  half  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  mention  the  “relating  of  student 
purposes  and  abilities  to  the  curricula” 
as  compared  with  over  60  per  cent  of 
each  of  the  other  types,  and  less  than  a 
third  of  the  universities  mention  dealing 
with  cases  of  maladjustment  as  com¬ 
pared  with  over  half  of  all  other  types 
of  institutions. 

The  list  of  purposes  given  in  Table 
XII  was  presented  to  the  institutions 
for  checking.  Other  purposes  supplied 
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by  the  institutions  themselves,  ranked 
in  order  of  frequency,  include:  (i)  stim¬ 
ulation  of  a  desire  for  self  improvement; 
(2)  placing  of  emphasis  on  the  whole 


will  find  that  they  are  very  similar  to 
these  statements  of  the  purposes  of 
counseling — an  evidence  that  counseling 
activities  and  classroom  instruction  are 


personality  of  the  student;  (3)  aiding  intended  to  accomplish  the  same  ends. 

TABLE  XII 

Percentages  or  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  bt  Types,  That  Report  Various 
Purposes  of  Counseling  and  Personnel  Work  as  of  “Most  Importance” 


Purpose  of  Counselino 
AND  Personnel  Work 


To  aid  all  students  to  attain  a  level  of 
achievement  commensurate  with 
their  ability 

To  relate  student  purpose  and  ability 
to  curricula 

To  direct  the  selection  of  courses 

To  deal  with  cases  of  maladjustment, 
educational  and  personal 

To  aid  students  to  formulate  a  guid¬ 
ing  philosophy  of  life 

To  safeguard  the  health  of  individual 
students  and  of  the  student  body 

To  aid  potentially  failing  students  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  work 

To  help  students  to  identify  their  chief 
interests 

To  bring  about  a  better  social  adjust¬ 
ment  of  individual  students 

To  help  students  evaluate  their  abili¬ 
ties  in  terms  of  their  vocational 
objectives 

To  aid  students  in  financing  their 
education 


students  so  to  develop  as  to  find  their 
place  in  post-college  life;  (4)  giving  in¬ 
dividual  attention  to  students;  and  (5) 
developing  friendly,  personal  relations 
between  individual  students  and  indi¬ 
vidual  faculty  members. 

One  familiar  with  general  statements 
of  institutional  purposes  and  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  instruction  in  higher  institutions 


Percentage  of  Institutions 


Total 


Univer¬ 

sities 

Col¬ 

leges 

Teach¬ 

ers 

Col¬ 

leges 

53-85 

66.14 

60.53 

46.15 

61.90 

60.53 

46.15 

58.73 

63.16 

30.77 

61.38 

52.63 

7.69 

61.38 

34.21 

61.54 

49.21 

52.63 

53-85 

4444 

42.11 

46.15 

41.80 

28.95 

2308 

39.15 

44.74 

30.77 

41.27 

26.32 

30.77 

14.29 

5.26 

MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  OF  COUNSELING 

The  scope  and  extent  of  counseling 
and  the  importance  attached  to  it  varies 
from  institution  to  institution.  Several 
institutions  report  that  new  counseling 
activities  such  as  vocational  guidance, 
testing,  student  personnel  research,  edu¬ 
cational  guidance,  and  related  activities 
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are  bein^:< established.  Other  institutions 
indicate  that  much  effort  has  been  spent 
on  the  development  of  counseling  pro¬ 
grams  buU  that  adequate  solutions  of 
the  problenis  involved  have  not  yet  been 
reached  ^d  that  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Counseling  has  been  directed  more 
particulatjjy  to  the  needs  of  atjrpical 
students,  ‘4  hat  is,  those  who  presented 
special  problems,  such  as  potential  fail¬ 
ure,  immot  :\1  or  unsocial  behavior,  physi¬ 
cal  disability,  or  financial  difficulties. 
Present  rep<irts  indicate,  however,  that 
while  there  is  still  much  variation  in 
emphasis  in  this  matter,  many  institu¬ 
tions  are  beginning  to  think  of  their 
counseling  ^procedures  as  applicable  to 
all  student.^.  They  are  developmental 
and  preventive  as  well  as  corrective 
measures. 

The  major  functions  of  counseling,  as 
revealed  by  the  reports  of  accredited 
institutions  are  those  of  guidance  with 
respect  to  choice  of  institution,  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  sfiident  in  the  college  com¬ 
munity,  educational  guidance,  vocational 
guidance,  and  counseling  with  regard  to 
personal  problenis.  The  first  two  of  these 
functions  have  been  discussed  in  the 
sections  on  admitting  and  orienting  the 
college  student. 

There  are  rveral  aspects  to  educa¬ 
tional  guidanc'^'  programs  as  they  now 
operate  in  mos'i  institutions.  Such  guid¬ 
ance  usually  be'^ins  at  the  time  of  regis¬ 
tration.  Alxiut  per  cent  of  the  ac¬ 
credited  college’  and  universities  set 
aside  a  period  each  term  for  advance 
registration  for  the  next  term  (Appen¬ 
dix  21).  This  practice  is  more  common 
in  privately-  than  publicly-controlled  in¬ 
stitutions  and  is  more  frequently  found 
in  the  junior  colleges  than  in  any  other 
type  of  institution.  Placement  and  apti¬ 
tude  tests  to  be  used  in  registration 
guidance  are  given  in  three-fourths  of 
the  institutions.  Every  accredited  insti¬ 
tution  provides  special  counselors  or 


faculty  advisers  at  the  time  of  registra¬ 
tion  to  aid  students  in  their  selection  of 
courses.  In  about  95  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  these  counselors  or  advisers 
have  the  student’s  previous  academic 
record  before  them  during  this  registra¬ 
tion  conference,  but  in  only  163  insti¬ 
tutions  (57.80  per  cent)  are  non- 
academic  records  of  the  student  avail¬ 
able. 

Seventy-five  colleges  and  universities 
offer  special  instruction  designed  to  as¬ 
sist  the  student  in  his  selection  of  a 
curriculum  and  of  specific  courses  con¬ 
stituting  the  curriculum.  A  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  publicly-controlled  group 
(32.11  per  cent)  offer  such  courses  than 
of  those  privately<ontrolled  (22.54  per 
cent).  There  is  no  significant  difference 
in  this  matter  among  the  various  types 
of  institutions.  Such  courses  frequently 
cover  an  outline  of  the  basic  fields  of 
study  offered  by  the  institution,  the 
various  degrees  offered,  the  requirements 
for  each  degree,  and  some  discussion  of 
the  interrelationship  of  the  various  fields. 

In  a-few  institutions  the  registration 
period  extends  over  several  weeks,  allow¬ 
ing  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  time 
for  general  orientation  and  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  courses.  In  several  institutions 
special  counselors  have  been  trained  to 
advise  on  the  selection  and  grouping  of 
courses  in  order  that  a  student  may  meet 
various  requirements  for  teaching  cer¬ 
tificates  or  requirements  prerequisite 
to  advanced  and  professional  work.  The 
extent  to  which  a  student’s  academic 
and  non-academic  background  and  his 
probable  future  development  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  connection  with  the  selection 
of  courses  varies  considerably  from  in¬ 
stitution  to  institution.  The  evidence 
available  shows  that  an  effort  is  made 
in  most  institutions  to  expand  the  scope 
of  registration  conferences  in  the  belief 
that  these  conferences  will  result  in  a 
wiser  selection  of  courses. 
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Most  institutions  regardless  of  type 
or  control  (97.52  per  cent)  make  some 
attempt  at  diagnosis  of  the  academic 
difficulties  that  their  students  encounter 
(Appendix  22).  About  40  per  cent  of 
the  institutions  attempt  special  diagnoses 
of  problems  growing  out  of  speech  de¬ 
fects,  poor  reading  skills,  and  personality 
difficulties.  A  somewhat  larger  group 
(about  57  per  cent)  make  an  effort  to 
discover  the  factors  underlying  poor 
study  methods.  More  of  the  institutions 
under  public  control  than  those  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  give  attention  to  speech 
defects;  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  private  institutions  give 
attention  to  study  methods,  reading 
skills,  and  personality  traits. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  colleges 
and  universities  (87.59  per  cent)  report 
that  they  provide  remedial  programs 
based  on  the  diagnosis  of  student  diffi¬ 
culties.  Such  remedial  programs  are 
found  in  76.32  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
colleges,  in  80.95  pcr  of  the  junior 
colleges,  in  84.62  per  cent  of  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  in  91.53  per  cent  of  the 
liberal  arts  colleges. 

A  wide  variety  of  measures  are  found 
to  be  effective  in  alleviating  academic 
difficulties.  Those  reported  to  be  of  most 
importance  are  given  in  Table  XIII 
under  17  general  classifications. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  giving 
of  financial  aid  and  taking  it  away  as 
well  are  both  judged  to  be  effective 
measures  in  the  solution  of  academic 
difficulties.  Also  while  a  great  many  in¬ 
stitutions  consider  the  reduction  of  the 
student’s  work  load  to  be  an  effective 
measure,  a  few  institutions  follow  the 
practice  of  increasing  assignments  and 
work.  While  the  order  in  which  these 
various  types  of  measures  have  been 
listed  corresponds  with  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  mentioned  it  should 
not  be  inferred  that  this  order  repre¬ 
sents  the  importance  of  these  measures 


in  relation  to  any  individual  case. 

A  number  of  institutions  that  provide 
some  type  of  remedial  program  have  no 
satisfactory  method  of  following  up  their 
remedial  work  as  a  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  its  effectiveness.  The  data  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis  of  this  report  show  that 
while  87.59  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
report  remedial  work  of  one  kind  or 
another  only  70.21  per  cent  report  that 
they  have  a  good  plan  for  following  up 
this  work.  Junior  colleges  more  gener¬ 
ally  report  adequate  arrangements  along 
this  line  than  do  the  other  types  of  in¬ 
stitutions. 

These  follow-up  programs  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  in  p>ersonal  conferences 
between  the  student  and  administrative 
or  counseling  officers;  in  the  study  of 
records  of  the  academic  progress  of  the 
student  and  of  special  reports  from  in¬ 
structors.  Interviews  with  parents,  house¬ 
holders,  dormitory  residents,  physicians, 
and  employers  are  sometimes  held  to 
check  on  the  success  of  remedial  pro¬ 
grams.  Institutions  having  remedial  pro¬ 
grams,  but  reporting  that  there  is  no 
adequate  follow-up  give  as  reasons  the 
lack  of  time,  the  lack  of  money,  and 
the  limitations  of  existing  staffs.  A  good 
many  institutions  are  of  the  opinion 
that  while  they  make  some  attempt  at 
following  up  their  remedial  programs, 
the  evidence  obtained  is  not  adequate 
to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  employed. 

In  promoting  the  scholarship  of  stu¬ 
dents  institutions  of  all  types,  under 
both  public  and  private  control,  are 
more  concerned  about  the  superior  stu¬ 
dents  than  about  those  of  average  or 
less  than  average  ability  (Appendix  23). 
Almost  80  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
arrange  for  personal  interviews  with 
each  superior  student  regarding  his  schol¬ 
arship,  and  more  than  90  percent  pro¬ 
vide  incentives  to  these  students  to 
improve  their  scholarship.  In  less  than 
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TABLE  XIII 

Rxmxdial  Measxtus  Found  to  Be  Most  Eefective  Amono  Accredited  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  the  Treatment  of  Academic  Difficvlties,  Grouped  in 
Order  or  Frequency  with  Which  They  Are  Reported 

I.  Reduction  of  work  load  of  student: — In  some  cases  advisory  and  in  some  cases  mandatory 
— including  reductions  of  time  spent  in  academic  work,  extra-curriculum  activities,  part- 
time  employment,  and  social  activities. 

а.  Attempts  to  budget  time: — Including  analyses  of  how  a  student  has  been  spending  his  time, 
the  making  of  study  schedules  and  of  complete  weekly  time  budgets,  and  of  guidance  as  to 
improved  use  of  leisure  time. 

3.  Changing  the  student’s  program: — Including  major  changes  to  an  entirely  different  curricu¬ 
lum,  course  changes,  changing  from  one  section  of  a  course  to  another,  changing  instructors, 
changing  vocational  objectives,  and  advising  change  to  another  institution. 

4.  Correcting  poor  study  habits: — Including  the  use  of  manuals  on  How  to  Study,  instruction 
in  outlining  and  taking  notes,  and  s[)ecial  instruction  in  connection  with  specific  problems 
or  courses. 

5.  Conferences: — Some  with  the  student  present  and  some  without  him — including  joint 
conferences  with  some  or  all  of  the  following;  the  student’s  instructors,  his  counselors,  his 
parents,  his  roommates,  his  friends,  his  pastor,  the  dean,  and  the  president. 

б.  Remedial  reading  instruction: — Including  work  in  speech  correction  in  some  institutions. 

7.  Improving  living  conditions: — Including  physical,  social,  moral,  and  parental  aspects.  This 
procedure  also  includes  improving  study  conditions. 

aspects.  This  procedure  al^  includes  improving  study  conditions. 

8.  Improving  physical  health: — Including  special  medical  examinations  and  removal  of  physical 
handicaps  such  as  eye  strain,  lack  of  sleep,  digestive  troubles,  and  so  on. 

9.  Tutoring: — Including  individual  instruction  and  coaching. 

10.  Disciplinary  Measures: — Including  academic  or  scholastic  probation,  the  enforcement  of 
specific  study  hours,  the  withholding  of  privileges,  threats  of  expulsion,  mandatory  repeti¬ 
tion  or  reviewing  of  courses,  mandatory  attendance  at  summer  school  or  “Christmas’* 
school  (i.e.  during  Christmas  vacation),  temporary  dismissal,  and  cancellation  of  scholar¬ 
ships,  fellowships,  or  other  types  of  aid. 

11.  Special  classes  and  projects: — Including  increases  in  assignments,  special  projects  to  arouse 
the  student’s  interest,  non-credit  English  courses  or  in  other  fundamental  subjects,  and 
special  library  instruction. 

13.  Testing  of  a  student’s  capacities: — His  abilities,  aptitudes,  attitudes,  and  interests,  and  sec¬ 
tioning  classes  on  the  basis  of  such  tests. 

13.  Improving  necessary  adjustments: — Personal  and  social. 

14.  Sending  letters  to  parents. 

15.  Consulting  a  psychiatrist. 

16.  Providing  needed  financial  aid. 

If.  Securing  more  frequent  reports  on  the  student’s  progress. 
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half  of  the  institutions  is  any  similar  is  a  more  common  practice  among  the 
incentive  offered  to  students  of  average  privately-controlled  institutions  than 
ability.  In  each  of  these  matters  the  among  those  under  public  control.  It  is 
privately-controlled  institutions  are  more  found  most  frequently  in  the  junior  col- 

active  than  those  under  public  control,  leges  and  least  frequently  in  teachers 
Incentives  offered  by  institutions  for  colleges, 
high  scholastic  attainment  are  shown  in  Books  and  pamphlets  on  vocational 
table  XIV.  subjects  are  provided  in  the  library  or 

Many  institutions  hold  special  honors  elsewhere  by  about  90  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
day  convocations  each  term  or  once  a  stitutions.  In  about  92  per  cent  of  the 

year  at  which  announcements  are  made  privately-controlled  institutions  and  77 

of  the  prizes  and  honors  that  are  awarded  per  cent  of  those  under  public  control 

for  superior  scholastic  attainments.  use  is  made  of  the  student’s  academic 

TABLE  XIV 

Incentives  to  High  Scholastic  Attainment  Provided  in  Accredited  Institutions 
or  the  North  Central  Association 

i.  Individual  prizes  and  honors: — Money  prizes,  honor  roll  lists,  membership  in  honorary 
scholastic  organizations,  opportunities  for  special  honors  work  and  independent  study, 
scholarships,  assistantships,  and  fellowships,  letters  of  commendation  from  administrative 
officers,  scholastic  honor  points,  and  graduation  with  distinction. 

3.  Group  prizes  and  honors: — Cups,  plaques,  and  honor  rolk  awarded  for  group  scholastic 
competition. 

3.  Other  incentives: — Release  from  regulations  and  routine  requirements,  superior  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  employment,  high  eligibility  requirements,  and  attempts  to  stimulate  a  desire  to 
enter  more  advanced  fields  of  study. 

Definite  responsibility  for  vocational  and  non-academic  records  and  of  other 

counseling  is  allocated  to  administrative  available  information  concerning  the 

officers,  faculty  members,  or  counselors  capacities  and  interests  of  students  in 

in  about  three-fourths  (76.60  per  cent)  discussing  their  vocational  problems, 

of  the  accredited  colleges  and  universi-  Assembly  or  convocation  programs  in 

ties  in  this  area.  Less  than  half  of  these  some  institutions  are  devoted  to  problems 

institutions  (43.62  per  cent)  make  use  of  the  selection  of  a  vocation.  Some  insti- 

of  vocational  tests  as  a  part  of  their  tutions  also  arrange  for  visits  to  business 

vocation  counseling  programs  (Ap-  and  industrial  firms  so  that  students  can 

pendix  24).  Tests  of  vocational  interests  actually  see  people  at  work  in  different 

and  aptitudes  are  used  less  frequently  occupations.  Reports  from  several  teach- 

in  teachers  colleges  than  in  other  tjrpes  ers  colleges  state  that  vocational  guid- 

of  institutions;  they  are  used  most  fre-  ance  is  necessary  only  to  direct  students 

quently  in  the  junior  colleges.  The  tests  within  the  various  teaching  fields  and  to 

used  most  widely  are  the  Strong  Voca-  redirect  those  who  are  not  promising 

tional  Interest  Test  and  the  Moss  Medi-  candidates  for  the  field  of  teaching, 

cal  Aptitude  Test.  In  practically  all  accredited  institu- 

More  than  half  of  the  institutions  tions  (95.74  per  cent)  counselors  who 

(56.38  per  cent)  invite  authorities  on  interview  students  are  expected  to  assist 

vocations  and  experts  in  vocational  them  in  the  solution  of  personal  difficul- 

counseling  to  the  campus  for  the  pur-  ties.  Provision  is  made  in  186  institu- 

pose  of  giving  lectures  and  holding  in-  tions  (65.96  per  cent)  to  call  in  experts 

dividual  conferences  with  students.  This  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  personal 
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problems  of  a  serious  nature.  Such  pro-  of  counselors  per  institution  (including 
visions  are  found  in  all  of  the  univer-  both  full-time  and  part-time  persons)  is 
sities,  in  71.43  per  cent  of  the  liberal  22  for  the  245  institutions  reporting 
arts  colleges,  in  50  per  cent  of  the  teach-  counselor — 31.3  for  the  publidy-con- 
ers  colleges  and  in  45.24  percent  of  the  trolled  group  and  16.8  for  the  institu- 
junior  colleges.  The  types  of  experts  tions  under  private  control.  In  the  jun- 
employed  are  shown  in  Table  XV.  ior  colleges  the  average  is  9.8  for  public 

Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  in-  and  24.4  for  private  institutions.  In  the 
stitutions  (54.26  per  cent)  report  that  liberal  arts  colleges  the  situation  is  re¬ 
in  individual  conferences  with  students  versed,  the  larger  averages  occurring  in 
attempts  are  made  to  inculcate  stand-  institutions  publicly-controlled.  Theac- 
ards  of  conduct  and  behavior.  The  con-  tual  number  of  counselors  per  institution 
fession  in  Catholic  institutions  b  re-  ranges  from  none  in  37  institutions  to 

TABLE  XV 

TYtes  of  Experts  Employed  by  Accredited  Colleges  and  Universities 


TO  Assist  Shtoents  in  Personal  Problems 

Number  of 

Type  of  Experts  Institutions 

I.  Physicians,  surgeons,  and  medical  experts  of  all  kinds,  including  nurses  .  141 

а.  Psychologists  and  psychiatrists  .  141 

3.  Spiritual  advisers .  68 

4.  Testing  experts,  sociologists,  and  guidance  specialists  .  2j 

5.  Admimstrative  officers  .  13 

б.  Miscellaneous  (judges,  bankers,  social  service  workers,  lawyers,  YMCA  and 

YWCA  officers,  and  vocational  experts .  24 


garded  by  several  of  these  institutions  225  in  a  large  university.  Several  insti- 

as  being  the  most  effective  medium  of  tutions  report  that  each  faculty  member 

dealing  with  various  types  of  personal  is  considered  a  student  counselor  and  is 

problems.  to  regard  student  personnel  work  as  one 

of  his  major  functions;  some  institutions 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  COUNSELING  ^Iso  arrange  for  a  number  of  the  more 

All  except  37  of  the  institutions  ar-  mature  students  to  assist  in  counseling, 

range  for  student  counselors  on  either  Purpioses  to  be  achieved  by  en- 
a  part-time  or  a  full-time  basis.  The  listing  faculty  members  and  students 

more  general  practice  is  to  arrange  for  in  counseling  are:  to  bring  together  the 

faculty  members  to  serve  as  part-time  classroom  and  extra-classroom  a^iects 

counselors  in  combination  with  part-  of  education;  to  distribute  the  counsel¬ 
time  teaching.  A  few  institutions,  12  in  ing  load  for  financial  reasons;  and  to 

all,  repwrt  that  their  counselors  devote  establish  a  better  student-faculty  rela- 

their  entire  time  to  counseling,  and  in  tionship.  One  institution  even  states  that 

67  institutions  there  are  persons  devot-  its  counseling  program  is  “quite  as  bene- 

ing  both  full-time  and  part-time  to  coun-  ficial  to  faculty  members  as  to  students.” 

seling  activities.  The  average  number  Less  than  a  fourth  (22.86  per  cent) 
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of  the  persons  serving  in  the  capacity 
of  counselors  and  advisers  in  these  in¬ 
stitutions  have  had  any  specific  training 
for  this  kind  of  work.  \^ile  there  are 
fewer  counselors  per  privately-ctmtrolled 
institution  than  per  publicly-controlled 
institution,  a  larger  percentage  of  those 
in  private  institutions  have  had  specific 
training  than  of  those  in  institutions 
under  public  control.  The  data  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  professional  training  of  coun¬ 
selors  indicate  that  the  smaller  the  num¬ 
ber  of  counselors  per  institution  of  a 
given  type  and  size  the  greater  is  the 
percentage  with  professional  training. 

The  most  common  type  of  training  is 
course  work  at  the  graduate  or  under¬ 
graduate  level  in  such  fields  as  person¬ 
nel  work,  psychology,  mental  hygiene, 
education,  and  testing.  Other  types  of 
training  include  experience  in  social 
work,  attendance  at  and  participation  in 
conferences  on  counseling,  personnel  re¬ 
search  in  colleges,  schools,  and  industry, 
preparation  of  theses,  papers,  and  re¬ 
ports  on  counseling  problems,  experience 


in  p>sychological  clinics,  experience  in 
employing  persons,  and  experience  in 
directing  young  people’s  activities.  A 
number  of  institutions  select  their  coun¬ 
selors  on  the  basis  of  their  aptitudes  for 
the  type  of  work  involved  and  their  ex¬ 
perience  over  a  period  of  years  in  this 
field  of  work  is  considered  to  be  good 
training  for  the  job. 

The  major  responsibility  for  counsel¬ 
ing  and  related  personnel  activities  is 
vested  in  various  officers  among  these 
institutions.  Providing  registration  guid¬ 
ance,  for  instance,  is  the  responsibility 
of  75  different  individual  officers  or  groups 
of  officers  in  the  282  accredited  colleges 
and  universities.  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  officers  or  agencies  responsi¬ 
ble  for  various  personnel  activities  are 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

An  illustration  of  the  close  relation¬ 
ships  between  counseling  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  activities  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  academic  dean  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  than  any  other  officer 
as  being  responsible  for  counseling. 


TABLE  XVI 

OmcxRS  OR  Agencies  Reported  by  Accredited  Institutions  as  Being 
Chiefly  Responsible  for  Various  Counseling  Acttvities* 


Type  of  Acnvmr 


Officers  or  Agencies  Chiefly  Responsible 


a  2  s  a 

•S  .a  3-0 

8  &  ffS 

<  06  o6< 


Si  S  IS 

u  >  "S  w 

S’V  a  0  B  *s 

^  fi  Ji  ^0 

o  rs 

|l  i  ?  II 

<  «  ou  CL.  £< 


Keeping  academic  records.... 

Keeping  non-arademic  records 

Selecting  and  admitting 
students  . 

Providing  registration 
guidance  . 

Educational  counseling . 

Providing  diagnostic  and 
remedial  procedures  to  aid 
students  in: 

Improving  study  habits. . 

Reading  skills . 

Speech  habits . 

Personal  traits  . 

Orientation  of  students . 

Testing  (placement  and 
aptitude)  . 

Testing  (diagnostic  and 
remedial)  . 

Vocational  counseling . 

Keeping  students  informed  con¬ 
cerning  information  and  ser¬ 
vices  available  . 

Promoting  research  on 
counseling  . 


*  I,  t,  3  indicate  frequency  of  being  mentioned 


APPENDIX  I 

NOUBEK  AND  PERCENTAGE  OT  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS,  CtASSmED  BY  TyPES,  THAT  PrEYER  TO 

Attract  Students  from  Particular  Geographical  Areas 


Geographical  Preferences  Indicated 


Type  OF 
Institution  • 

Total 

Accred¬ 

ited 

Insti¬ 

tu¬ 

tions 

Immedi¬ 

ate 

Neigh¬ 

borhood 

State  of 
Institu¬ 
tion 

Region 
of  Insti¬ 
tution 

United 

States 

As  a 
Whole 

No 

Prefer¬ 

ence 

IJo. 

% 

% 

No. 

Junior  Colleges 

s 

M 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

36 

10 

3846 

9 

34-63 

I 

3-85 

4 

Privately-Controlled  . 

16 

3 

13.50 

3 

13.50 

I 

6.35 

9 

B1 

AU  . 

43 

13 

J8.S7 

II 

36.19 

3 

4.76 

13 

30.95 

^^1 

Teachers  Colleges 

H 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

38 

3 

S.a6 

34 

63.16 

4 

10-53 

8 

31.05 

H 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

35 

3 

8.57 

16 

45-73 

3 

8.57 

11 

3143 

5.71 

Privately-Controlled  . 

154 

6 

3-90 

19 

13-34 

38 

18.18 

87 

5649 

14 

9-09 

AU  . 

189 

9 

4.76 

35 

18.51 

31 

1640 

98 

51.86 

16 

847 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

10 

3 

30.00 

5 

50.00 

3 

30.00 

Privately-ControUed  . 

3 

3 

100.00 

AU  . 

13 

3 

33.08 

8 

61.54 

3 

15-38 

Total  (Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

83 

5 

6.03 

43 

51-83 

7 

843 

34 

38.91 

4 

4.83 

Privately-ControUed  . 

157 

6 

3.83 

19 

13.10 

38 

17-83 

90 

57-33 

14 

8.93 

All  . 

340 

11 

458 

63 

33-84 

35 

14-58 

114 

47-50 

18 

7.50 

Total  (Including  J.C) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

109 

15 

13-76 

53 

47-71 

8 

7-34 

38 

35.69 

6 

5-50 

Privately-ControUed  . 

173 

8 

4.63 

31 

13.14 

39 

16.76 

99 

57-33 

16 

935 

AU  . 

383 

*3 

8.16 

73 

35-89 

37 

13.13 

137 

45-03 

33 

7.80 

*  The  thirteen  institutions  classified  as  universities  in  this  and  succeeding  appendixes  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  North  Central 
Association. 


APPENDIX  a 

NUICBZK  AMD  PnCENTACE  OF  ACCREOITEO  InSTTHTTIONS,  CLASSimO  BY  TyFES,  ThAT  PsZFEK  TO 

Attract  Students  from  Particular  AsiLmr  Groupings 


Abilitv  Prxperincis  Indicated 


Type  of 
Institution 

Total 

Ac- 

CSED- 

ITED 

Insti¬ 

tu¬ 

tions 

High 

Ability 

Only 

Average 

Ability 

Only 

High 

and 

Average 

Ability 

All 

Ability 

Groups 

No 

Prefer¬ 

ence 

IQ 

0 

m 

Of 

% 

on 

% 

No. 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

■ 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

26 

I 

3.8s 

■ 

4 

15-38 

18 

69-23 

3 

11-54 

Privately-Controlled  . 

16 

3 

18.75 

■ 

2 

12.50 

10 

62.50 

1 

6.25 

All  . 

4J 

4 

952 

■ 

6 

14.29 

28 

66.67 

4 

9-52 

Teachers  Colleges 

■ 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

38 

16 

42.11 

■ 

2.63 

3 

7.89 

16 

42.11 

2 

5.26 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

3S 

8 

22.86 

■ 

2.86 

2 

5-71 

23 

65-71 

I 

2.86 

Privately-Controlled  . 

1S4 

52 

33-77 

■1 

1.30 

30 

19-48 

55 

35-71 

15 

9.74 

AU  . 

189 

60 

31-74 

3 

1-59 

32 

16.93 

78 

41.27 

16 

847 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

10 

5 

50.00 

2 

20.00 

3 

30.00 

Privately-Controlled  . 

3 

3 

100.00 

All  . 

13 

8 

61.54 

2 

15-38 

3 

23.08 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

83 

29 

34.95 

2 

241 

7 

843 

42 

50.60 

3 

3.61 

Privately-Controlled  . 

IS7 

55 

35-04 

2 

1.27 

30 

19.11 

55 

35.03 

15 

9-55 

All  . 

240 

84 

35-00 

4 

1.67 

37 

1542 

97 

4041 

18 

7.50 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

109 

30 

2752 

2 

1.83 

II 

10.09 

60 

5505 

6 

5-51 

Privately-Controlled  . 

173 

58 

33-53 

2 

1.16 

32 

18.50 

65 

37.56 

16 

9-25 

All  . 

282 

88 

31.21 

4 

142 

1 

43 

15-25 

125 

44-32 

22 

7. .So 

APPENDIX  3 

Nuuber  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  That  Prefer  to 
Attract  Students  from  Particular  Income  Groups 


Type  of 

Institution 

Mod¬ 

erate 

Income 

Groups 

Only 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

26 

Privately-Controlled  . 

16 

I 

6.2s 

All  . 

42 

I 

J.38 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

38 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

35 

Privately-Controlled  . 

154 

24 

15-58 

All  . 

189 

24 

12.70 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

10 

Privately-Controlled  . 

3 

All  . 

*3 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

83 

Privately-Controlled  . 

157 

24 

15-29 

All  . 

240 

24 

10.00 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

109 

Privately-Controlled  . 

173 

25 

1445 

All  . 

282 

25 

8.87 

Income  Preferences  Indicated 


Low 

Income 

Groups 

Only 

High  and 
Mod¬ 
erate 
Income 
Groups 

0 

% 

1 

6.2s 

I 

6.2s 

1 

2.38 

I 

2.38 

I 

2.63 

4 

2.60 

6 

3-90 

4 

2.12 

6 

3-17 

I 

1.20 

4 

2-55 

6 

3-82 

4 

1.66 

7 

2.92 

I 

0.92 

5 

2.89 

7 

40s 

5 

1-77 

8 

2.84 

All 

Income 

Groups 


No 

Prefer¬ 

ence 


No.  % 


No.  % 


34 


36 


3J 

119 

iSi 


77 

I3I 

198 


99 

*33 

232 


84.62 

75-00 

80.9s 


94-74 


9143 

77-27 

79-89 


90.00 

66.67 

84.62 


92.78 

77-07 

82.50 


90.82 

76.88 

82.26 


15-38 

6.2s 

11.91 

2.63 


8.S7 

0.6s 

2.12 


6.02 

1.27 

2.92 

8.26 
1-73 

4.26 


YPES,  That  Follow  Cektain  Pkactices  Relative  to  the 


Ncubzx  and  Pekczntace  of  Accredited  iNsimmoNS,  Classified  bt  Types,  That  Employ  Fxtll-Time  and  Part-Time 

TIVES  FOR  RECRinriNG  STUDENTS 


APPENDIX  6 

Nukbex  and  Pekcentage  of  Acckedited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  Whose  Administrative  Officers,  Staff  Members,  Students, 


APPENDIX  7 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  That  Engage  in 
Cooperative  Activities  Relating  to  the  Guidance  of  Prospective  Students 


Institutions  Engaging  in  Cooperative  Activities 


Type  of 

Institution 

Total 

Ac¬ 

cred¬ 

ited 

Insti¬ 

tu¬ 

tions 

Coopera¬ 
tion  with 
High 
Schools, 
Other 
Colleges 
or  Both 
in  Giving 
Guidance 
Tests 

Giving 
Tests  on 
Campus  to 
Persons 
Seeking 
Guidance 
as  to 
Choice  of 
Institution 

Sending 
Bulletins 
Such  as 
“Who 
Should  Go 
to  College” 
to  High 
Schools 

Advising 
Persons  to 
Attend 
Other 
Institu¬ 
tions 
Whose 
Programs 
Better  Meet 
Their  Needs 

Confer¬ 

ences 

With  High 
School 
Teachers 
and  Admin¬ 
istrators 
on  Guidance 
Problems 

■1 

IQ 

B 

%  1 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

■ 

■ 

Bi 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

B 

B' 

19-23 

3 

25 

13 

50.00 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

12.50 

3 

15 

8 

50.00 

All  . 

14 

33-33 

7 

16.67 

6 

14.29 

40 

95-24 

21 

50.00 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

38 

22 

57-89 

8 

21.05 

8 

21.05 

38 

100.00 

25 

65-79 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

35 

13 

37-14 

8 

22.86 

13 

37-14 

34 

97.12 

24 

68.57 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

1 54 

44 

28.57 

21 

13-64 

55 

35-71 

152 

98.70 

88 

57-14 

AU  . 

189 

57 

30.16 

29 

15-34 

68 

35-98 

186 

9841 

112 

59.26 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  .... 

10 

7 

70.00 

3 

30.00 

5 

50.00 

10 

100.00 

7 

70.00 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

3 

1 

33-33 

I 

33-33 

3 

100.00 

3 

100.00 

All  . 

13 

7 

53-85 

4 

30.77 

6 

46-15 

13 

100.00 

10 

76.92 

Total  (Excluding  J.C). 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

83 

42 

50.60 

19 

22.89 

26 

31-32 

82 

98.80 

56 

6747 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

157 

44 

28.03 

22 

14.01 

56 

35-67 

155 

98.73 

91 

57-96 

All  . 

240 

86 

35-83 

41 

17.08 

82 

34-17 

237 

98.75 

147 

61.25 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled  .... 

109 

51 

46.79 

24 

22.02 

29 

26.61 

107 

98.17 

69 

63.30 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

173 

49 

28.32 

24 

13-87 

59 

34.10 

170 

98.27 

99 

57.23 

All  . 

282 

100 

35-46 

48 

17.02 

88 

31-21 

277 

98.23 

168 

59.57 

APPENDIX  8 

NxnCBER  AND  PEKCENTAGK  Of  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  TYPES,  ThAT  HAVI 
Established  Qualitative  Admission  Requirements  Relating  to  Previous  Academic  Wore 


Type  of 

Institution 

Total 

Ac- 

CK£D- 

ITEO 

Insti¬ 

tu¬ 

tions 

Comple¬ 

tion 

OF  High 
School 
Work 

Specific  Numbers  of  Units 

OF  High  School  Work 

15  Units 

16  Units 

Other 

Number 

No  Actual 
Number 

No. 

% 

% 

Q| 

0 

0 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

>6 

33 

84.63 

31 

80.77 

4 

15-38 

I 

3.85 

Privately-Controlled  _ 

i6 

13 

7500 

13 

8i.3S 

3 

18.75 

All  . 

42 

34 

80.9s 

34 

80.93 

4 

9-52 

I 

3.38 

3 

7.14 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publidy-ControDed  . 

38 

35 

93.11 

25 

65.79 

8 

31.05 

I 

3.63 

I 

3.63 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

35 

33 

94.29 

31 

88.57 

3 

8-57 

I 

3.86 

Privatdy-ControUed  .... 

IS4 

144 

93-51 

139 

90.36 

9 

5.84 

I 

0.65 

5 

3-25 

AU  . 

189 

177 

93-65 

170 

89.95 

13 

6.35 

3 

1.06 

5 

3.6s 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

10 

10 

100.00 

7 

70.00 

3 

20.00 

I 

10.00 

Privately-Controlled  .... 

3 

3 

66.67 

3 

100.00 

AU  . 

13 

13 

92.31 

10 

76.92 

3 

15-38 

I 

7-69 

Total  (Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

83 

78 

93.98 

63 

75.90 

13 

15.66 

3 

3.61 

n 

4.83 

Privately-ControUed  _ 

157 

146 

92.99 

142 

9045 

9 

5.73 

I 

0.64 

3.18 

AU  . 

340 

334 

93.33 

305 

8542 

33 

9.17 

4 

1.67 

H 

3.75 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

■ 

PubUcly-ControUed  . 

109 

100 

91-74 

84 

77.06 

27 

15.60 

4 

3.67 

n 

3-67 

Privately-ControUed  .... 

173 

158 

91-33 

155 

89.60 

9 

5-20 

I 

0.58 

8 

4.63 

AU  . 

383 

258 

91.49 

239 

84-75 

36 

9.23 

5 

1.77 

13 

4.26 

APPENDIX  9 

NVUBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS,  CLASSIFIED  BT  TYFES,  ThAT  HAVI 

Established  Quantitative  Admission  Requirements  Relating  to  Previous  Academic  Work 


Quantitative  Requirement 


Type  of 
Institution 


Junior  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled 
Privately-Controlled 
AU  . 

Teachers  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 
Publicly-ControUed 
Privately-Controlled 

All  . . 

Universities 
Publicly-Controlled 
Privately-Controlled 
AU  . . 


Total  (Excluding  J.C.) 
Publicly-ControUed 
Privately-ControUed 
AU  . 


Proba-  Uneous 

lion  for  Quanti- 

“C”  or  Those  tative 

Passing  with  Low  Require- 
Average  Grades  menta 


I 


APPENDIX  10 

Number  and  Percentage  or  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  That  Have 
Estabushed  Entrance  Requirements  Relating  to  the  Personal  Characteristics 
AND  Qualifications  of  Prospective  Students 


Entrance  Requirement 

Personal 

Evidence 

Require¬ 
ment  Re- 

Require- 

Recom- 

of  Good 

Racial 

Rarding 

ment  Re- 

mendation 

Health 

Require- 

Marital 

garding 

Required 

Required 

ment 

Status 

Sex 

A  Part  or  Their  Orientation  Programs 


/ 


APPENDIX  14 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  That  Carry  on 
Various  Miscellaneous  Activities  as  a  Part  of  Their  Orientation  Program 


1  Total 
Ac¬ 
cred¬ 
ited 
Insti¬ 
tu¬ 
tions 

Type  of  , 

Activity 

Type  of 

Institution 

Social 

Religious 

Campus 

Tours 

Other 

% 

% 

HQ 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

26 

II 

42.32 

3 

11.54 

3 

11-54 

8 

30.77 

Privately-Controlled  . 

16 

13 

81.2s 

13 

81.2s 

11 

5 

31.25 

All  . 

42 

24 

57.14 

16 

38.10 

14 

13 

30.95 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

38 

36 

94.74 

21 

55-26 

26 

6842 

II 

28.95 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

35 

31 

88.57 

17 

48.57 

26 

74-29 

6 

17.14 

Privately-Controlled  . 

1 54 

141 

91.56 

1 18 

76.62 

96 

62.34 

48 

31-17 

AU  . 

189 

172 

91.01 

135 

7M3 

122 

64-55 

54 

28.57 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

10 

10 

100.00 

8 

80.00 

8 

80.00 

6 

60.00 

Privately-Controlled  . 

3 

3 

100.00  1 

2 

66.67 

3 

100.00 

1 

33-33 

All  . 

13 

13 

100.00 

10 

76.92 

II 

84.62 

7 

53-85 

Total  (Excluding  Junior  Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

83 

77 

92.77 

46 

55.42 

60 

72.29 

23 

27.71 

Privately-Controlled  . 

157 

144 

91.72 

120 

7643 

99 

63.06 

49 

31.21 

AU  . 

240 

221 

92.08 

166 

69.17 

159 

66.25 

72 

30.00 

Total  (Including  Junior  Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

lOQ 

88 

80.73 

49 

44.95 

63 

57-80 

31 

2844 

Privately-Controlled  . 

173 

157 

90.75 

133 

76.88 

110 

63-58 

54 

31.21 

AU  . 

282 

245 

86.88 

182 

64.54 

173 

61-35 

85 

30.14 

APPENDIX  IS 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  That  Give 
Various  Kinds  of  Tests  As  a  Part  of  Their  Orientation  Programs 


Kind  or  Test 


Type  op 

Institution 

Total 

Ac¬ 

cred¬ 

ited 

Insti- 

Psycho- 

loRical 

Test 

Subject 

Matter 

Placement 

Tests 

Both  Psy¬ 
chological 
and  Sub¬ 
ject  Matter 
Tests 

Other 

Tests 

TIONS 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

■I 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

26 

D 

61.54 

16 

61.54 

13 

50.00 

13 

46.15 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

16 

19 

8750 

16 

100.00 

14 

87.50 

mm 

31.25 

All  . 

4a 

0 

71.43 

32 

76.19 

27 

64.29 

B 

40.48 

Teachers  Colleges 

B 

Publicly -Controlled  _ 

38 

3* 

84.21 

30 

78.95 

36 

6842 

57.89 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled  _ 

35 

*7 

77.14 

26 

74.29 

62.86 

H 

42.86 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

154 

135 

87.66 

130 

8442 

Ba 

75.97 

85 

55.19 

All  . 

189 

162 

85.71 

156 

82.54 

139 

73.54 

100 

52.91 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

10 

8 

80.00 

7 

70.00 

6 

60.00 

5 

50.00 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

3 

3 

100.00 

2 

66.67 

3 

66.67 

1 

33-33 

All  . 

13 

11 

84.62 

9 

69.23 

8 

61.54 

6 

46.15 

Total  (Excluding  Junior 
Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

83 

67 

80.72 

63 

75.90 

54 

65.06 

42 

50.60 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

157 

138 

87.90 

132 

84.08 

119 

75.80 

86 

54-78 

All  . 

340 

20$ 

8542 

195 

81.2s 

173 

72.08 

128 

53-33 

Toted  (Including  Junior 
Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

109 

83 

76.15 

79 

7248 

67 

6147 

54 

49.54 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

173 

152 

87.86 

148 

85.55 

133 

76.88 

91 

52.60 

AU  . 

282 

235 

83.33 

227 

80.50 

300 

70.92 

*45 

5*42 

APPENDIX  i6 

Nuubek  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  That  Make 
Various  Uses  of  the  Results  of  Psychological,  Achievement,  and  Other  Tests 


Type  of 

Institution 

Total 

Ac¬ 

cred¬ 

ited 

Insti- 

Uses  Made  op  Test  Results 

Sectioning 

Classes 

Determin¬ 
ing  Selec¬ 
tion  of 
Courses 

Determin¬ 
ing  Total 

Class  Load 
of  Student 

TIONS 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

a6 

14 

33-33 

12 

28.57 

IS 

35-72 

Privately-Controlled  . 

i6 

10 

38.10 

II 

26.19 

12 

28.57 

AU  . 

42 

24 

57-24 

23 

54.76 

27 

64.29 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

38 

22 

57.89 

26 

6842 

20 

52.63 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

3S 

as 

71.43 

21 

60.00 

18 

5243 

Privately-Controlled  . 

IS4 

107 

6948 

98 

63-64 

106 

88.83 

AU  . 

189 

13a 

69.84 

119 

62.96 

124 

65.61 

Universities 

Publicly -Controlled  . 

10 

7 

70.00 

5 

50.00 

5 

50.00 

Privately-ControUed  . 

3 

X 

3343 

3 

100.00 

AU  . 

13 

7 

53-85 

6 

46.25 

8 

61.54 

Total  (Excluding  Junior  Colleges) 

Publicly-ControUed  . 

83 

54 

65.06 

52 

62.65 

43 

5IAI 

Privately-ControUed  . 

IS7 

107 

68.IS 

99 

63.06 

109 

6943 

AU  . 

240 

161 

67.08 

152 

62.92 

252 

6343 

Total  (Including  Junior  Colleges) 

Publicly-ControUed  . 

109 

68 

62.39 

64 

58.7a 

58 

53-21 

Privately-ControUed  . 

m 

117 

67.63 

no 

63-58 

121 

^9-94 

AU  . 

282 

i8s 

65.60 

274 

61.70 

179 

6348 

APPENDIX  17 

Nuubek  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  That  Follow 
Various  Practices  Regarding  Student  Advisers 


Practicb  Followed 


Type  of 

Institution 

Total 

Ac- 

CR£D- 

ITED 

Insti- 

Adviser 
to  Help  in 
Selection 
of  School 

Adviser 
to  Help  in 
Selection 
of  Courses 

Adviser 
to  Help 
Check  Reg¬ 
istration 
Require¬ 
ments 

Adviser 

Makes 

Sure  Stu¬ 
dent’s 
Capacities 
and  Inter¬ 
ests  Are 

Served 

TIONS 

%♦ 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

■1 

Publicly-Controlled  .... 

26 

8333 

24 

92.31 

25 

96.1s 

23 

8846 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

16 

100.00 

IS 

93-75 

IS 

93-75 

14 

87.50 

All  . 

4J 

16 

88.89 

39 

93.86 

40 

95-24 

37 

88.10 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

38 

15 

8333 

33 

86.84 

32 

84.31 

30 

78.9s 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

35 

27 

87.10 

31 

88.57 

34 

97.14 

29 

83.86 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

154 

58 

93-55 

ISO 

9740 

149 

96.7s 

140 

90.91 

All  . 

189 

85 

91.29 

181 

95-77 

183 

96.83 

169 

8942 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  .... 

10 

10 

100.00 

10 

100.00 

9 

90.00 

8 

80.00 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

3 

2 

66.67 

3 

66.67 

2 

66.67 

2 

66.67 

AU  . 

13 

13 

92.31 

12 

92.31 

II 

84.63 

10 

76.93 

Total  (Excluding  Junior 
Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  .... 

83 

5» 

88.14 

74 

89.16 

75 

90.36 

67 

80.73 

Privately -Controlled  . . . 

157 

60 

92.31 

152 

96.83 

151 

96.18 

142 

9045 

All  . 

240 

113 

90.32 

336 

94-17 

336 

94.17 

309 

87.08 

Total  (Including  Junior 
Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  .... 

109 

63 

87-32 

98 

89-91 

100 

91-74 

90 

83.57 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

173 

66 

92.96 

167 

96.53 

166 

95-95 

156 

90.17 

All  . 

38] 

128 

90.14 

365 

93-97 

366 

94.33 

346 

87.23 

*  Percentages  in  this  column  based  on  the  number  of  institutions  having  various  schools  or  divi> 
sions,  entrance  to  which  results  from  a  choice  made  by  the  student. 


APPENDIX  i8 

Pebcentages  op  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  in  Which  Various  Numbers 
OF  Students  Are  Assigned  and  in  Which  Advisers  Spend  Various  Amounts  of 
Time  with  Each  Student  at  Time  of  Registration* 


Type  of 

Institution 

Percentages  of  Institutions 
Assigning  Various  Numbers 
of  Students  to  Each  Adviser 

Percentages  of  Institutions 
in  Which  Advisers  Spend 
Various  Amounts  of  Time 
with  Each  Student 

Students 

Minutes 

1-20 

21-40 

41-00 

Over  60 

1-20 

2  1-40 

41-60 

Over  60 

Junior  Colleges 

■1 

Publicly-Controlled  .... 

4S4S 

22.73 

18.18 

13-64 

4148 

47.06 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

64.29 

35-71 

8.33 

58.33 

16.67 

AU  . 

S*-78 

27.78 

8.33 

2  7-59 

51.72 

6.90 

Teachers  Colleges 

m 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

5152 

33-33 

3-03 

35-00 

45-00 

20.00 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

SS17 

27-59 

10.34 

6.90 

38.10 

47-62 

4.76 

952 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

72-73 

21.97 

3.79 

I-51 

43-27 

42.31 

10.58 

3-84 

AU  . 

69-57 

22.98 

4-97 

2.48 

4240 

43-20 

9.60 

4.80 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

50-00 

50.00 

25.00 

75-00 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

33-33 

66.67 

50.00 

50.00 

All  . 

45-46 

36.36 

18.18 

30.00 

70.00 

Total  (Excluding  Junior 

Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

52 -8S 

32.87 

10.00 

4.28 

34-69 

51-02 

10.20 

4.09 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

71-85 

2148 

3.70 

2.97 

4340 

4245 

10.38 

3.77 

All  . 

65-37 

25-37 

5.85 

341 

40.65 

45-16 

10.32 

3.87 

Total  (Including  Junior 

Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

51.09 

3043 

11.96 

6.52 

36.36 

50.00 

10.61 

3-03 

Privately -Controlled  . . . 

71.14 

22.82 

3.36 

2.68 

39-83 

44.07 

11.02 

5.08 

AU  . 

63-49 

25.73 

6.64 

4.14 

38.58 

46.20 

10.87 

4-35 

*  PercentaKes  based  on  number  of  institutions  reporting  that  students  are  assisned  to  advisers. 
Horizontal  totals  equal  too  per  cent  for  each  half  of  the  table. 


APPENDIX  19 

How  Much  Is  Known  About  the  Student? 

{Items  of  Information  Collected  by  Colleges  and  Universities 
Accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association) 


I.  About  His  life  Prior  to  Admission 

A.  Home  and  family  background 

i.  His  parents  or  guardians 

а.  Name 

б.  Living  or  dead 

c.  Address 

d.  Nationality 

e.  Citizenship 
/.  Race 

g.  Education 

i)  High  school — dates,  diploma 
a)  College — dates,  degrees 

h.  If  immigrants,  date  of  arrival 

I.  Living  together.  If  not,  how 

long  separated 
Health 

k.  Church  members — attend  regu¬ 
larly 

l.  Do  they  receive  relief 

m.  Social  standing 

n.  Membership  in  fraternities  or 
secret  orders 

0.  Military  experience  of  father 

p.  Occupation 

q.  Employer 

r.  Business  references 

5.  Annual  income  (of  each) 

t.  Value  of  property,  deducting  in¬ 

debtedness 

u.  Stocks  and  bonds  owned 

V.  Life  insurance  —  kind,  amount, 
companies 

w.  Are  they  taxpayers 

X.  If  so,  amount  of  taxes  per  year 

y.  Do  they  own: 

i)  Car — make,  year,  cylinders 

а)  Their  own  home — value 

3)  Other  houses  —  number  and 
value 

4)  Land — value 

5)  Heavy  trucks — number 

б)  Light  trucks — number 

7)  Tractors — number 

8)  Horses — number 

9)  Vacuum  cleaner 

10)  Power  washing  machine 

11 )  Telephone 

13 )  Mechanical  refrigerator 


13)  Waffle  iron 

s.  Attitude  toward  children’s  educa¬ 
tion 

a.  The  student  himself 

a.  Name 

b.  Age 

c.  Address — phone 

d.  Place  of  birth 

e.  Sex  —  race — nationality  — citizen¬ 
ship 

/.  Color  of  hair 

g.  Of  what  state  a  citizen 

h.  Affiliation  with  what  political 
party 

i.  Marital  status 

j.  Dependents 

k.  Christian  If  not,  what  religion 
/ .  Church  preference — membership 

m.  Name  of  pastor 

n.  Date  of  Baptism 

o.  Date  of  First  Holy  Communion 

p.  Date  of  Confirmation 

q.  How  many  retreats  attended 
Voluntary  Compulsory 

r.  How  long  saved 

s.  Read  through  consecutively  Gos¬ 

pel  of  John 

(.  Attitude  towards  Jesus  Christ 
u.  Personal  references 
V.  Business  references 
w.  Employer  references 
X.  To  what  extent  use  tobacco 
y.  To  what  extent  use  alcoholic 
drinks 

3.  Home  and  family  life 

a.  Mother  tongue 

b.  Language  of  home  before  10 
years  of  age 

c.  Language  of  home  after  10  years 
of  age 

d.  Languages  spoken  at  home  now 

e.  What  kind  of  community  was 
home  in  before  10  years  of  age 
(Size,  rural  or  urban,  region) 

f.  What  kind  after  10  years  of  age 

g.  Family  live  on  a  farm  Now 
Previously 

A.  Live  with  parents  If  not,  why 

i.  Number  of  dependents  at  home 
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j.  In  case  of  illness  at  home,  will 
it  2>e  necessary  to  leave  college 
A.  Conflicts  existing  in  family  life — 
prejudices 

/.  Recreations  enjoyed  by  parents 
and  family 

m.  How  many  books  in  home  library 
H.  Days  of  housework  family  hires 
weekly 

0.  Is  family  ironing  done  out  of 
home 

p.  Is  family  laundry  done  out  of 
home 

q.  Special  home  conditions 

r.  Name  of  local  newspaper 

4.  Brothers  and  sisters 

a.  Younger  brothers  (Names,  ages, 
education,  occupations) 

b.  Younger  sisten,  (Names,  ages, 
education,  occupations) 

c.  Older  brothers  (Names,  ages,  edu¬ 
cation,  occupations) 

d.  Older  sisters  (Names,  ages,  edu¬ 
cation,  occupations) 

e.  How  many  now  in  school.  If  so, 
in  which  grades 

/.  Twin  brothers  or  sisters 

5.  Other  relatives  and  friends 

a.  Have  any  relatives  attended  insti¬ 
tution  If  so,  give  names  and 
dates 

b.  Which  close  relatives  have  at¬ 
tended  other  colleges  Which  col¬ 
leges 

c.  Have  any  friends  attended  insti¬ 

tution  If  so,  give  names  and 
dates 

d.  Alumni  of  this  instituion  ac¬ 
quainted  with 

6.  Health  of  parents  and  family 

a.  Causes  of  deaths  of  parents  and 
relatives 

b.  Diseases  among  relatives  Which 
relatives  Dates 

1)  Apoplexy  or  stroke 

а)  Arteriosclerosis 

3)  Bronchial  asthma 

4)  Cancer 

5)  Convulsions 

б)  Diabetes 

7)  Eczema 

8)  Epilepsy 

9)  Fainting  spells 

10)  Foot  trouble 

11)  Gout 

13 )  Hay  fever 
13)  Headaches 


14)  Heart  disease 
is)  Haemophilia 

16)  High  blood  pressure 

17)  Hives 

18)  Kidney  trouble — Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease 

19)  Mental  trouble 

30 )  Migraine 

31)  Nervous  trouble 

33)  Obesity 

33)  Rheumatism 

34)  St.  Vitus  dance 

35)  Sick  headaches 

36)  Tuberculosis 

c.  General  estimates  of  father’s  and 
mother's  health 

d.  Contact  with  persons  who  have 
or  might  have  tuberculosis 

B.  His  health  in  previous  years 
I.  Diseases  and  ailments 
Abdominal  distress 
Acute  indigestion 
Adenoids 
Anemia 
Appendicitis 
Arthritis 
Asthma 
Boils 

Bone  and  joint  disease 
Bronchitis 
'  Carbuncle 
Chicken  pox 
Chorea 

Chronic  constipation 
Colds,  frequent 
Convulsive  seizures 
Cystitis 

Defective  hearing 

Diabetes 

Diarrhea 

Diphtheria 

Dysmenorrhea 

Dysentery 

Dysuria 

Edema 

Encephalitis 

Enlarged  glands 

Epilepsy 

Erysipelas 

Fallen  arches 

Fistula 

Fits 

Food  poisoning 
Fracture 
Gonorrhea 
Goitre 

German  measles 
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Growing  pains 
Hay  fever 
Haematuria 
Heart  trouble 
Heat  stroke 
Hemorrhoids 
Hernia 

High  blood  pressure 
Hives 

Infantile  paralysis 

Influenza 

Insomnia 

Jaundice 

Kidney  disease 

Lcucorrhea 

Lues 

Malaria 

Mastoid 

Measles 

Meningitis 

Mental  dislu''’ances 

Migraine 

Mumps 

Nervous  breakdown 

Neurasthenia 

Neuritis 

Nycturia 

Otitis  media 

Osteomyelitis 

Pelvic  disorders 

Piles 

Pleurisy — (wet — dry) 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Quinsy 

Rabies 

Rashes 

Rheumatic  fever 

Rheumatism 

Rickets 

Run-down  condition 

Running  ears 

Rupture 

Scarlet  fever 

Scrofula 

Sinusitis 

Skin  disease 

Skin  eruption 

Smallpox 

Stomach  troubles 

Syphilis 

Tonsilitis 

Trench  mouth 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid 

Undulant  fever— other  milk  borne 
diseases 

Whooping  cough 


2.  Contact  with  medical  service 

a.  Glasses  When  were  eyes  last  ex¬ 
amined 

b.  Appendicitis  operation 

c.  Other  operations 

d.  Vaccinations:  Dates  Earliest  suc¬ 
cessful  vaccination 

e.  Typhoid  innoculations 

/.  Diphtheria  toxin — anti-toxin 

g.  For  what  maladies  consulted 
physician  in  last  five  years 

h.  In  hospital  or  sanitarium  Why 
How  long  When 

i.  Out  of  school  on  account  of  ill¬ 
ness  Why  When  How  long 

j.  When  and  why  was  doctor  last 
consulted 

3.  Health  habits 

a.  Eating  and  drinking  habits 

1)  Appetite:  good,  poor 

2)  Rapid,  slow  eater 

3)  How  much  time  at  meals 

4)  How  much  alcohol  used  daily 

5)  How  much  candy  daily 

6)  Diet:  Regular — Between  Meals 
Meat,  Sweets,  Coffee,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Water,  Tea 

Eat  sparingly,  moderately, 
freely  of  the  following:  But¬ 
ter,  cheese,  cream,  eggs,  peas, 
cooked  vegetables,  cooked  fruit, 
pastry,  sweets,  cereal,  bread, 
meat,  salt,  raw  vegetables, 
raw  fruit,  baked  beans 

7)  How  many  glasses  do  you 
drink  daily  of: 

Water,  milk,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
coca  cola 

8)  List  foods  of  which  average 
meal  consists 

Breakfast  Lunch  DiniKr 

b.  Other  habits 

i)  Biting  tongue 

а)  Best  study  time 

3)  Average  number  hours  in  open 
air  daily 

4)  Windows  open  at  night 

5)  How  often  brush  teeth  When 

б)  How  often  visit  dentist  Last 
visit 

7)  How  often  bathe 

8)  How  often  change  underwear 

9)  Use  of  cathartics 

10)  Difficult  to  concentrate  while 
studying 

ii)  What  recreation  other  than 
exerdse 
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12)  Age  at  which  began  use  of 
tobacco 

4.  Medical  and  psychological  symptoms 
Allergy: 

Urticaria 
Hay  fever 
Asthma 

Any  effects  of  illness  persist 
Bladder  trouble  When 
Burning  or  smarting  urination 
Coated  tongue  Ever  a  bad  taste 
in  mouth 

Completely  recovered  from  previous 
diseases 
Constipation 

Diet  Under  doctor’s  supervision 
Discomfort  after  eating 
Ears:  discharge,  earaches,  deafness, 
ringing  in  ear 
Ever  had  any  infections 
Excitable  Sensitive  Bashful 
Eyes  itch,  smart,  burn,  aching,  sensi¬ 
tive  to  light,  discharge,  other  eye 
trouble,  inflamed  eyelids,  styes, 
blurred  or  double  vision 
Fainting  attacks 
Fatigue  easily 

Foods  that  disagree  with  you 
Frequent  periods  of  alternating 
gloom  and  cheerfulness 
General  good  health 
Have  the  blues 

Headaches  Vomit  with  them  What 
time  of  day  do  they  come 
Head  colds  Frequently  Chronic 
cough  Frequent  sore  throat 
Hoarseness 
Idiosyncrades 

Illness  of  more  than  one  week’s  dura¬ 
tion  during  past  two  years 
Inclined  to  be  secretive  and  seclu- 
sive 

Lung  trouble 

Nasal  obstruction  Chronic  discharge 
from  nose  Frequent  nose  bleed¬ 
ing 

Night  sweats 

Number  of  colds  last  year 
Over  past  two  years  gained,  lost 
weight  How  much 
Pain  with  bowel  movements 
Per  cent  over  or  under  weight 
Sensation  of  pain  in  chest 
Serious  strains  or  sprains: 
sacroiliac  joint 
wrist 
knee 
ankle 


Severe  accidents 

Shortness  of  breath  on  moderate  ex¬ 
ertion 

Sinus  infection  Difficulties  in  breath¬ 
ing  Hay  fever  Asthma 
Slight  fever  late  each  day 
Spitting  blood 

Stammering  Speech  defects 
Strength  and  endurance 
Subject  to  dizziness 
Subject  to  indigestion,  belching,  gas 
Subject  to  loss  of  consciousness 
Subject  to  worry  About  what 
Suspicions  of  cretinism,  chorea,  epi¬ 
lepsy 

Swelling  of  glands  in  neck 
Teeth 

Tendencies  to  ill  health 
Thirst,  below  normal,  average,  ex¬ 
cessive 
Tonsils 

Under  observation  for  tuberculosis, 
x-ray  examinations,  fluoroscopic 
exams 

Unexplained  loss  of  weight 
Urination  frequent  Day  Night 

5.  Miscellaneous 

a.  Injuries 

b.  Single,  married,  widowed, 
divorced 

c.  Ever  pregnant 

d.  Average  grades  in  high  schools: 
high,  medium,  low 

e.  Changed  work  frequently 

/.  Any  reason  for  not  taking  physi¬ 
cal  education 

g.  What  are  conditions  of  work 

C.  His  previous  interests 

1.  Artbtic  interests 

2.  Athletic  interests 

3.  Dramatic  interests 

4.  Executive  interests 

5.  Forensic  interests 

6.  Greatest  satisfaction  enjoyed  in  or 
out  of  school 

7.  High  school  subjects  least  difficult 

8.  High  school  subjects  most  difficult 

9.  High  school  subjects  liked  least 

10.  High  school  subjects  liked  best 

1 1 .  High  school  subjects  studied  least 

12.  High  school  subjects  studied  most 

13.  Interest  in  travel 

14.  Literary  interests 

15.  Mechanical  interests 

16.  Musical  interests 

D.  His  previous  characteristics 

I.  Traits  of  character  and  personality 
(Judgments  about  the  student  on 
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these  items  furnished  by  former 
teachers,  ministers,  and  other  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  in  a  few  cases  by 
the  student  himself) 

Ability  to  learn 

Accuracy 

Alertness 

Appearance 

Artistic  abilities 

Attitude  toward  opposite  sex 

Attitude  toward  school  work 

Attractiveness  of  personality 

Character 

Citizenship 

Cooperativeness 

Courage  of  convictions 

Day  dreaming 

Definite  program  thought  out 

Effect  on  others 

Emotional  control 

Evenness  of  disposition 

Fields  most  likely  to  succeed  in 

Giving  up  too  easily 

Good  breeding 

Ideals 

Influence 

Initiative 

Integrity 

Intellectual  curiosity 
Judgment  in  care  of  health 
Leadership 
Linguistic  abilities 
Loyalty 

Manual  abilities 
Mathematical  abilities 
Maturity 
Musical  abilities 
Originality 

Outstanding  personal  qualities 

Parental  suppression 

Participatior.  in  activities 

Patience 

Perseverance 

Physical  energy 

Pluck 

Poise 

Popularity 

Practical  judgment 

Probable  success  in  teaching 

Relation  of  ability  to  achievement 

Reliability 

Responsibility 

Reverence 

Scholastic  zeal 

Scientific  abilities 

Self-confidence 

Self-control 

Selfishness 
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Sense  of  humor 
Social  adaptability 
Social  maturity 
Sportsmanship 
Strongest  or  weakest  points 
Study  habits  and  methods 
Success  in  activities 
Tact 

Temperament 

Traits  most  need  improvement 
Use  of  spare  time  for  intellectual 
interests 
Worrying 

E.  His  previous  activities  out  of  school 

1.  Activities  between  high  school  and 
college 

2.  Activities  of  summer  vacations 

3.  Business  and  professional  experiences. 

4.  Employment  (kind,  extent,  compen¬ 
sation) 

5.  Ever  quit  school  If  so,  why 

6.  Military  training  Places  and  dates 

7.  Months  lived  away  from  home 

8.  Organizations  (membership  and  of¬ 
fices  held) 

a.  Business 

b.  Church 

c.  Civic 

d.  Fraternal 

e.  Recreational 
/.  Social 

q.  Outstanding  achievements 

F.  Previous  activities  in  school 
I.  Academic 

a.  Elementary  schools  (names,  loca¬ 
tions,  dates)  Grades  or  half  grades 
skipped 

b.  High  schools  (names,  locations, 
principals,  dates,  accreditation) 

1)  Best  teachers  (names,  sub¬ 
jects) 

2)  Courses  dropped,  if  any — 
Why 

3)  Courses  failed — Why 

4)  Curriculum  followed 

5)  Diploma  (date,  age) 

6)  Grades  in  each  subject 

7)  Honors  or  prizes 

8)  Hours  of  study  per  day 

9)  Languages  studied 

10)  Number  in  graduating  class 

11 )  Poorest  teachers  (names,  sub¬ 
jects) 

12)  Probation  or  dismissal — Why 

13)  Rank  in  graduating  class 

14)  Uiuts  of  work  in  each  sub¬ 
ject 

15)  Valedictorian  or  salutatorian 
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c.  Previous  colleges  (names,  loca¬ 
tions,  deans,  dates,  accreditation) 

1)  Courses  dropped — Why 

2)  Courses  failed — ^Why 

3)  Courses  taken  (units,  grades) 

4)  Curriculum  followed 

5)  Degrees  (dates,  age) 

6)  Eligible  to  return 

7)  Honors 

8)  Probation  or  dismissal — Why 

d.  Private  tutoring 

t.  Business  or  vocational  schools 
/.  Correspondence  or  extension  work 

g.  Intelligence  and  other  tests  taken 
(dates,  places,  kind,  scores,  per¬ 
centile  ranks,  I.Q.) 

3.  Non- Academic 

a.  Organizations  (memberships,  of¬ 
fices  held — in  both  high  school 
and  previous  colleges,  years) 

i)  Athletic 

3)  Departmental 

3)  Dramatic 

4)  Forensic 

5)  Honorary  non-scholastic 

6)  Honorary  scholastic 

7)  Journalistic 

8)  Literary 

9)  Musical 

10)  Student  government 

h.  Special  recognition  in  non-aca¬ 
demic  activities 

c.  Proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
each  activity 
G.  Miscellaneous 

I.  First  contact  with  student 

3.  Reasons  for  selecting  this  institution 

a.  Features  most  important 

b.  Persons  most  important 

3.  Application  received 

4.  Catalogue  sent 

5.  Letters  sent 

6.  Other  institutions  to  which  he  has 
applied — accepted  or  rejected 

7.  Admission  approved — deficiencies 

8.  Applicant  notified 

II.  About  the  Student  at  the  time  he 

ARRIVES  AT  COLLEGE 

A.  His  Personal  Characteristics 

B.  His  Capacities — as  Reflected  in  Test 
Scores  (Scores  and  Ranks) 

I.  General  achievement  tests 
3.  General  psychological  examinations 

3.  Personality  and  interest  inventories 

4.  Special  ability  tests 

5.  Special  achievement  tests 


6.  Special  skill  tests  (mental,  physical) 

C.  His  Interests — Academic,  Vocational, 
and  Other 

I.  Athletic  sports  enjoyed 
3.  College  or  division  of  institution 

3.  Curriculum 

4.  Degree  sought 

5.  Expected  activitity  after  graduation 

6.  Extra-curriculum  activities — ^Which 

7.  Field  of  concentration 

8.  Intend  to  remain  until  graduation — 
If  not,  why 

9.  Intended  life  work — Why 

a.  First  choice 

b.  Influences  at  work  in  making 
these  choices 

c.  Other  choices 

10.  Interested  in  fraternity  or  sorority — 
Advantages  and  disadvantages 

11.  Languages  to  be  studied 

13.  Major  and  minor  preference — ^Why 

13.  Musical  interests 

a.  Band 

b.  Chorus — ^Voice 

c.  Instrument — ^Which 

d.  Music  courses 

e.  Orchestra 

14.  Newspapers  and  magazines  read  reg¬ 
ularly 

15.  Other  organizations 

16.  Preference  for  later  college  or  uni¬ 
versity 

1 7.  Special  intellectual  interests  or  studies 

D.  His  Health 

I.  Eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 

a.  Eyes 

i)  Color  vision — Partial  or  com¬ 
plete  R.L. 

a)  Ishihara  test 

b)  Jeager  test 

c)  Holmgren  test 
3)  Vision  R.L. 

3)  Snellen  chart  R.L. 

4)  Blindness — Partial  or  com¬ 
plete  R.L. 

5)  Lids — Ptosis,  Inflammation 

6)  Pupils 

7)  Symptoms  of  strain — Glasses 
Part-time  Constantly 

8)  Color:  blue,  gray,  greenish, 
hazel,  brown,  dark 

b.  Ears 

1)  Hearing  test:  Voice,  watch, 
R.L. 

2)  Excessive  cerumen — R.L. 

3)  Drum:  normal,  retracted. 
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thickened,  inflamed,  perfor* 
ated — R.L. 

4)  Discharge — R.L. 

c.  Nose 

1)  Mucous  membrane  —  normal, 
hypertrophic,  atrophic, 
growths 

3)  Post  nasal  drainage 

3)  Bent  septum,  spur,  hypertro¬ 
phied  turbinates,  adenoids, 
sinuses,  polypus 

4)  Discharge:  serous,  purulent, 
foul 

d.  Jaw 

1)  Deformities:  upper,  lower 

e.  Lips 

/.  Mouth 

1)  Tongue:  coated,  swollen,  atro¬ 
phied,  red,  dehydrated,  devi¬ 
ates,  tremor 

2)  Palate:  cleft,  ulcerated 

g.  Pharynx:  inflamed,  discharge,  ul¬ 
cerated 

M.  Tonsib:  normal,  hypertrophied, 

septic,  out — clean,  tag 

t.  Larynx:  aphonia,  hoarseness 

Physique 

a.  General 

1)  Height,  weight 

а)  Hypersthenic, sthenic, asthenic, 
obese,  flabby  musculative, 
normal  musculative 

3)  Strength:  R.L.  hand 

4)  Deformities 

b.  Spine 

i)  Posture 

Kyphosb  Cervical 

Lordosb  Thoracic 

Scoliosis  ■  '  Lumbar 

Flexibility  Sacral 

Tenderness]  Kidney  area 

c.  Shoulders,  scapulae — normal, 

round 

d.  Extremities 

i)  Edema,  varicosities,  clubbed 
digits,  paralysb,  other  abnor¬ 
malities 

3)  Motor:  atrophy,  hypertrophy, 
spasm,  fibrillations,  tremor 

3)  Hips,  legs,  ankles 

4)  Joints:  swollen,  crepitant,  an- 
kylosed,  impaired  movement, 
tender 

5)  Knees:  loose  cartilages,  torn 
ligaments,  hyper-extended, 
bow-legs,  knock-knees 

б)  Feet:  arches,  deformities,  cal¬ 


louses,  corns,  bunions,  bad 
shoes 

7)  Toes:  abducted  great  toe, 
hammer  toe,  ingrown  great 
toe  nail 

8)  Fingernaib:  normal,  grooved, 
clubbed 

e.  Skin 

Generalized 
Trunk 
Upper 
extremities 
Lower 
extremities 
Naib 
Scalp 
Face  and 
neck 
Mucous 
membrane 
of  mouth 
[Conjunctiva 
[  Genitalia 

2)  Hair:  normal,  dry,  alopecia, 
brunette,  blonde,  flaxen,  red- 
dbh,  light  brown,  dark  brown 

3)  Skin  appendages 

3.  Nervous  system 

a.  Knee  jerk:  normal,  exaggerated, 
inhibited 

b.  Other  reflexes 

c.  Speech  defect 

d.  Tremor 

4.  Neck  and  glands 

a.  Endocrine  system 

b.  Lymph  nodes:  cervical,  axillary, 
epitrochlear,  inguinal 

e.  Thyroid:  normal,  enlarged,  oper¬ 
ated,  palpable,  visible,  nodular, 
consbtency 

d.  Other  adenopathies 

e.  Abnormal  pulsation 

5.  Dental 

a.  Caries 

!>.  Extractions  needed 

c.  Irregular  teeth:  malocclusion 

d.  Unerupted  teeth 

e.  Pyorrhea 

/.  Treatment  required:  immediate, 
early,  extended 

6.  Digestion 

a.  Intestine:  anus — hemorrhoids,  fis¬ 
sure,  fistula 

b.  Boweb:  evacuation — frequency, 

constipation,  laxative — kind,  fre¬ 
quency 


I )  Anidrosb 
Hyperidrosb 
Cyanosb 
Jaundice 
Pallor 

Pigmentation 

Petechiate 

Edema 

Inflammation 

Lesion 
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7.  Abdomen 

a.  Inspection;  peristalsis,  distension, 
dilated  vessels,  operative  scars 

b.  Palpation 

1)  Tender,  rigid,  fluid  wave 

2)  Organs:  liver,  spleen,  kidney, 
bladder,  colon,  gall  bladder 

3)  Mass:  in  abdominal  wall,  in¬ 
tra-abdominal 

8.  Chest  and  lungs 

a.  Mass  in  breast:  size,  tenderness, 
connects  with  skin,  benign,  malig¬ 
nant,  questionable 

b.  Chest;  normal,  flat,  funnel,  pig¬ 
eon,  flaring  at  base 

c.  Deformities:  emphysematous,  ra¬ 
chitic,  unilateral 

d.  Inspection:  interspaces,  rib,  ab¬ 
normal  respiratory  movement 

e.  Tactile  fremitus 

/.  Percussion:  hyperresonance,  dull, 
flat 

g.  Auscultation;  abnormal  voice  and 
sounds,  rales-typ>e 

9.  Heart 

a.  Blood  pressure:  systolic,  diastolic 
— standing,  sitting,  lying 

b.  Pulse  rate:  sitting,  after  exercise, 
later 

c.  Size 

d.  Auscultation:  aortic,  pulmonary, 
diminution,  accentuation,  mur¬ 
murs,  murmur  transmitted,  ab¬ 
normal  rhythm 

e.  Blood  defect,  anemia 

10.  Women  only 

а.  Pelvis:  hymen,  cervix,  uterus, 
ovaries 

б.  Menses 

1)  Menstrual  history;  age,  re¬ 
gularity,  period,  duration, 
pain,  other  discomfort 

2)  Menstruation;  regular,  irregu¬ 
lar,  menorrhagia,  amenorrhea, 
treatment 

3)  Dysmenorrhea:  time  missed — 
frequency 

11.  Men  only 

a.  Genitalia:  inguinal  rings,  R.  L., 
prepuce,  scrotum,  penis,  varico- 

'  cele,  undescended  testis,  masses, 
prostate 

b.  Lesion,  scar,  tumor,  phimosis 

12.  Venereal  history:  discharge  present, 
ulcers,  growth 

13.  Tests 

a.  Tuberculin 


b.  Vaccination 

c.  Typhoid 

d.  Diphtheria 

e.  Wasserman 
/.  Kahn 

g.  Urinalysis 
k.  Intestinal  motility 
E.  Miscellaneous 

1.  Acquainted  with  what  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  students,  alumni 

2.  Adequate  financial  support  for  first 
year,  for  all  years 

3.  Source  of  financial  support — Parents, 
savings 

4.  Estimated  expenses  classified  for  first 
year 

5.  Need  for  self-support — Part  or  whole 

6.  Kind  of  employment  desired,  if  any 
— Qualifications 

7.  Brief  autobiography 

III.  About  the  student  durinc  his  stay  in 

COLLEGE 

A.  His  Academic  Program  and  Achievement 

1.  Entrance  units 

2.  Entrance  deficiencies — When  removed 

3.  Advanced  credit  accepted 

a.  By  certificate 

b.  By  examination 

4.  Classification  (Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior,  Senior,  Special,  Graduate) 

5.  Curriculum  enrolled  in 

6.  Major  subject  and  minor  subject 

7.  Courses  finished  and  grades  and 
credits  and  ranks  and  honor  points 
by  terms 

8.  Courses  now  being  taken 

9.  Courses  needed 

10.  Courses  taken  not  for  credit — ^by 
terms 

11.  Class  schedule 

12.  Grade  point  ratios — by  terms,  cumu¬ 
lative  summaries 

13.  Lower  division  requirements  met 

14.  Upper  division  requirements  met 

15.  Changes  in  curriculum,  majors,  min¬ 
ors,  courses,  or  grades — Why 

16.  Grade  reports  to  student,  advisers, 
parents 

17.  Special  examinations  (dates,  reasu,>, 
scores) 

18.  Petitions  made  and  actions  taken 

19.  Other  faculty  actions 

20.  Summer  session,  extension,  corres¬ 
pondence  (dates,  credits,  courses, 
grades) 
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21.  Field  work  (location,  date,  super¬ 
vision,  rating,  credit) 

22.  Exfierience  gained  (as  in  teaching  and 
other  professional  training) 

23.  Thesis  subjects — approval,  comple¬ 
tion,  dates 

24.  Scholarships  held 

25.  Honors  awarded 

26.  Outstanding  scholastic  achievements 

27.  Notable  accomplishments 

28.  Rank  in  class  each  year 

29.  Rank  in  class  at  graduation 

30.  Irregularities  in  course 

31.  Dismissal — reinstatement — Why 

32.  Probation — removed — Why 

33.  Conditions — How  removed 

34.  Incompletes — How  removed 
35-  Unsatisfactory  work — Causes 

a.  Reports  by  teachers 

b.  Reports  by  advisers 

c.  Other  reports 

36.  Attendance  record 

a.  Absences — Reasons 

b.  Demerits  and  bonuses 

37.  Teaching  certificates  applied  for  and 
requirements  met 

38.  Graduation  requirements  met 

39.  Degrees  earned — Dates 

40.  Transcripts  issued 

41.  Miscellaneous  remarks 
B.  His  Activities  Program 

1.  Kind  of  participation  (by  years) 

a.  Interest  only 

b.  Membership 

c.  Committee  member 

d.  Offices  held 

1)  Elected 

2)  Appointed 

2.  Type  of  activity  or  organizations 
participated  in  (purposes,  activities, 
membership  requirements  of  each) 

a.  Athletic 

1)  Non-competitive 

2)  Intra-mural 

3)  Intercollegiate 

b.  Departmental 

e.  Dramatic 

d.  Forensic 

e.  Fraternity  or  sorority 
/.  Hobby  clubs 

g.  Honorary  athletic 

h.  Honorary  scholastic 

i.  Honorary  social 

j.  Journalistic 

k.  Literary 

/.  Musical — fine  arts 

m.  Religious 


n.  Student  government 
0.  Others 

3.  Conditions  of  participation 

a.  Achievements  and  honors 

b.  Contributions  made 

c.  Responsibilities  and  duties 

d.  Time  spent — actual  and  propor¬ 
tionate  to  academic  work 

e.  Values  received — experience  gained 

4.  Evaluation  of  contribution  of  ac¬ 
tivities 

a.  To  the  student 

b.  To  the  institution 

c.  Attitude  of  student  toward  partici¬ 
pation  in  activities 

C.  His  Financial  and  Employment  Situation 

1.  Budget  for  the  year  (each  year) 

2.  Income 

a.  Additional  income  needed — Amout, 
for  what 

b.  Amount  on  hand 

c.  Income  from  other  sources — 
Whom,  Amount 

d.  National  Guard  checks  received — 
Amount,  When 

e.  Scholarships  and  rebates  and  loans 
— Amount 

/.  Total  amount  expected  from 
parents 

3.  Other  financial  factors 

a.  Amounts  previously  borrowed — 
Repaid,  Balance  due.  To  whom 
due 

b.  Bank  reference 

c.  Credit  reference 

d.  Dependents,  if  any 

e.  Parents  able  to  pay  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion 

/.  Property  owned  by  student 

4.  Employment 

o.  Previous 

1)  Employment  references 

2)  Experience  and  qualifications 

3)  Former  jobs  and  earnings 

4)  Membership  in  unions  or 
brotherhoods 

b.  Contemporary 

1)  Need  for  employment — Date 
desired 

2)  Types  of  work  preferred 

3)  Record  of  employment  while 
in  college 

a)  Dates 

b)  Types 

c)  Compensation — Amount  and 
rate 

d)  Jobs  done 
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e)  Supervisor  and  employer 

D.  His  Problems 

I.  Types  of  problems 

a.  Academic 

i)  Change  of  registration 

3)  Choice  of  major 

3)  Professors 

4)  Program  of  studies 

5)  Study  habits 

b.  Activity 

c.  Disciplinary 

d.  Emotional 

i)  Campus  friendships 

3)  Love  problem 

3)  Personality  problem 

4)  Psychological  and  psychiatric 

e.  Financial  and  employment 
/.  Health 

g.  Home 

k.  Living  condition 
t.  Moral 
Religious 
k.  Social 
/.  Vocational 

3.  Treatment 

a.  Name  of  adviser 

b.  Interviews  held — Dates,  Reasons, 
Nature 

c.  Content  of  interviews 

i)  Problems  and  maladjustments 
discovered 
3)  Causes  found 

3)  Remedial  measures  and  pro¬ 
cedures  suggested 

4)  Efficacy  of  treatment 

5)  Later  information 

d.  Report  made 

E.  His  Behavior 

I.  Academic 

a.  Attendance 

b.  Study 

1)  Conditions  for  study — Places, 
.  Hours 

3)  How  much — sufficient 

3)  Only  assigned  work  or  supple¬ 
mentary  study  too 

4)  Preparation  for  examinations 

5)  Reviews 

6)  Time  budget — is  it  followed 

7)  Use  of  library 

c.  Quality  of  work  being  done 
3.  Activities  during  vacant  hours 

3.  Financial  budget — b  it  followed 

4.  Week-ends  at  home 

5.  Time  spent  in  commuting 

6.  Where  are  meals  eaten 

7.  Disciplinary  actions 


8.  Drive  a  car,  Owner — parents,  or 
borrowed,  Occasionally  or  frequently. 
Make,  Year 

9.  Five  closest  friends  at  college 

10.  Miscellaneous  activities — frequency 

a.  Movies 

b.  Smoking 

c.  Drinking 

d.  Dancing 

e.  Dates  and  double  dates — Actidties 
Kind  of  transportation 

/.  Hours  kept — Amount  of  sleep 
g.  Evenings  out  and  in 

F.  His  Health 

I.  Health  habits 

a.  Bathe — How  often 

b.  Best  study  time 

c.  Brush  teeth — ^How  often.  Last 
visit  to  dentist 

d.  Change  underwear — How  often 

e.  Foods  of  which  average  meal  con¬ 
sists 

f.  How  much  drink  daily:  milk, 
water,  tea,  coffee,  soft  drinks 

g.  Meals:  regular,  eat  between  meals, 
eat  before  retiring,  time  of  meab 

h.  Recreations 

t.  Room  alone.  Sleep  alone.  Average 
number  of  hours  of  sleep.  Usual 
retiring  time — rising  hour 
Sleep  regular,  restful,  disturbed 
k.  Sinall,  moderate,  hearty  eater 
/.  Time  outdoors  each  week 

m.  Use  of  tobacco 

3.  Medical  and  psychological  symptoms 

a.  Consider  self  in  good  health 

b.  Cough  without  recent  cold 

c.  Daily  bowel  movement— cathar¬ 
tics,  use  of 

d.  Ear  aches — discharges  from  ears, 
deafness 

e.  Fainting  spells 

/.  Fits  or  convulsions 

g.  Frequent  colds,  nose  bleeding,  ob¬ 
structed  or  sore  throat,  tondlitis, 
colds  with  persistent  cough 

h.  Frequency  or  burning  of  urination 

i.  Glasses — ^Why 

7.  Inclined  to  be  secretive  and  secln- 
sive 

k.  Indigestion  or  discomfort 
/.  Pain  on  breathing 

m.  Pain  in  eyes,  sensitive  to  light,  in¬ 
flamed  lids,  blurred  vision,  styes, 
double  vision 

n.  Rheumatism  or  cramps 
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o.  Self-conscious 

p.  Serious  illnesses 

q.  Sinus  infection,  hay  fever,  chronic 
discharge  from  nose 

r.  Sleepiness  during  the  day — ^in  class 

5.  Sleeplessness  at  night 

t.  Stammering— other  speech  defects 

u.  Subject  to  moods 
V.  Subject  to  worries, 
w.  Sweat  at  night 

X.  Weight:  lost  or  gained 

G.  His  Living  Conditions 

1.  Place  of  living — Housemother,  Land¬ 
lord 

3.  Agreement  to  occupy  room 

3.  Roommate 

4.  Conduct  in  room — cooperation  with 
landlord 

5.  Appearance  of  room 

6.  Lady  and  gentleman  callers 

7.  Week-end  privileges 

H.  His  Characteristics 

I.  Self  judgments  and  judgments  by 
others  on  items  of  personality  and 
behavior  on  a  point  scale.  (Single 
starred  items — self  judgments  only ; 
double  starred  items — self  judg¬ 
ments  and  judgments  by  others; 
other  items — judgments  by  others 
only) 

Ability  for  original  thinking 
Ability  to  attain  results 
Ability  to  command  respect,  loyalty 
and  cooperation  of  others 
Ability  to  do  intensive  reading 
Ability  to  evaluate  sources  of  material 
Ability  to  formulate  problems 
Ability  to  locate  material 
Ability  to  make  useful  and  adequate 
records  of  reading 
Ability  to  meet  new  situations 
Ability  to  profit  from  suggestions 
Ability  to  select  relevant  material 
Ability  to  speak 
Ability  to  write 
Adaptability 

All  around  promise  as  a  student 
Ambition 
♦♦Appearance 
Application  to  work 
Aptitude 

Arrangement  of  hair 
Arrangement  of  room 
Attitude  toward  authority 
Attitude  toward  criticism 
Attitude  towards  others 
Attitude  towards  work 


Background  of  reading,  skills,  or  ex¬ 
perience 

Balancing  class  and  extra-class  time 
Breadth  of  interest 
Budgeting  time 
♦Campus  activities 
Capacity  for  grasping  ideas 
Carrying  through  projects 
Chance  for  success 
Character 

Choice  of  associates 
♦Choice  of  career 
Class  room  etiquette 
Cleanliness 
Common  sense 
Conduct 
Conversation 
Convictions 
♦♦Cooperation 
Courtesy 

Debts:  paid  promptly 
Dependability 

Desire  for  new  experience 

Desire  for  recognition 

Desire  for  response 

Desire  for  security 

Desire  to  make  good 

Dignity 

Discipline 

Discretion 

Disposition 

Drawing  room  etiquette 
Dress 

Earnestness 

Effect  upon  others 

Effort 

Emotional  control 
Emotional  problems 
Ethical  conduct 
Etiquette 

Evaluation  of  personal  needs 

Evidence  of  desirable  growth 

Facing  facts 

Fair  play 

Fears 

Femininty 

Forcefulness 

Friendships — Friendliness 
General  standing 
♦Good  taste 
Grace  in  manner 
Grace  in  speech 
Grasp  of  subject  matter 
♦♦Health 
Health  habits 
Home  conditions 
Ideals 
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Impartiality 

Industry 

♦♦Initiative 

Inclination  to  improve 
Influenced  by  associates 
Intellectual  curiosity 
Intelligence 
Interested  in  research 
Interest  in  people 
Judgment 
Leadership 
Learning  abilities: 
general 
special 

social  studies 
sciences 
to  verbalize 
gross  learning  ability 
Loyalty  to  parents 
Management  of  finance 
Management  of  work 
Manners 
Masculinity 
Mental  attitude 
Mental  capacity 
Mental  traits 
Methods  of  study 
♦♦Moral  character 
Originality  and  creative  ability 
Participation  in  student  activities 
Perseverance 
Personal  habits 
Personality 
Physical  vigor 
Poise 
Posture 

♦♦Potentialities  of  growth 
♦♦Professional  attitude 
Professional  preparation 
Profits  by  advice  and  criticism 
Program  with  definite  purposes 
Promise  of  success 
Promptness 
Purposefulness 
Quality  of  English 
Regularity 

Relation  to  community 
Reserve  vitality 

Respect  for  authority  and  school 
regulations 
Respect  for  law 
Respect  for  persons,  property 
Response  in  activity 
Responsibilty 
Reverence 
Scholarship 
Scholastic  zeal 


Self-control 

Self-discipline 

Self-evaluation 

Self-respect:  intellectual,  moral,  so¬ 
cial,  physical 
Self-possession 
Selfishness 
Service  to  others 
Social  impression 
Social  qualities 
Sense  of  humor 
Simplicity  in  dress 
Sincerity 
Sobriety 

Social  conventions 
Sportsmanship 
Standards 
Street  etiquette 
♦Study  conditions 
♦Study  habits 
Superiority  complex 
Sympathy 
Tact 

Technique 
Temperament 
Thinking  ability 

Time  on  preparation  or  practice 
Truthfulness 
Understanding 
Use  of  leisure  time 
♦♦Usfr  of  Oral  English 
♦♦Use  of  time 
Use  of  written  English 
Vitality 

Vocational  interest 
Voice — quality,  use 
Willingness  to  cooperate 
Worry 

3.  Adjectives  and  phrases  used  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  others  to  describe  their 
personalities  and  behavior.  (Single 
starred  items — used  by  students 
about  themselves  only;  double 
starred  items — used  by  both  stu¬ 
dents  and  others;  other  items — 
used  by  others  only) 

Accurate 
♦Adaptable 
Aggresive 
Alert 
Altruistic 
Angered  easily 
Anti-sodal 
Argumentative 
Assured 
Attentive 
Awkward 
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Boastful 

Boisterous 

Bold 

Bookish 

Bright 

Careful 

♦♦Careless 

♦♦Cheerful 

Clear 

Colorless 

Complacent 

Conceited 

Concise 

Congenial 

Conscientious 

Conservative 

Considerate 

Crave  company  of  others 

Crude 

Cynical 

Deceitful 

Defiant 

Deft 

Destructive 

Dishonest 

Disobedient 

Distracted 

Diverted  easily 

Dreamy 

Economical 

Efficient 

Energetic 

Enthusiastic 

Erratic 

Excuse-forming 
Explosive 
Extravagant 
♦Extreme 
Fair-minded 
Fastidious 
♦Fault-finding 
Flippant 
Fond  of  dancing 
Fond  of  outdoor  sports 
Fond  of  reading 
Foreign  accent 
Frivolous 
Generous 
Gentle 

Good  looking 
Grouchy 
Head  scratching 
♦Helpful 
Hilarious 
Homely 
Honest 


♦Impulsive 

Inconspicuous 

♦♦Independent 

Indifferent 

♦Indiscreet 

Indolent 

Inexact 

Inferiority-complex 

Insolent 

♦Inspiring 

Intolerant 

Irrepressible 

Irresistible 

Keen 

Kind 

Lazy 

Level-headed 

Logical 

♦Loyal 

Loud 

Mature 

Melancholic 

Mischievous 

Modest 

Muddled 

Nail-biting 

♦♦Narrow-minded 

♦♦Neat 

Needs  prodding 
Needs  repeated  instruction 
Negligent 
Nervous 
Objective 
Open-minded 
Obstructionist 
Optimistic 
Original 
Painstaking 
Persistent 
♦♦Pessimistic 
Polite 
Popular 
Profane 
Provocative 
Punctual 
Quick 
Quiet 
Radical 
Refined 
Reliable 
Religious 
Reserved 
Resigned 
Resourceful 
Responsive 
Restless 
Rude 
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Scrupulous 

Self-centered 

Self-confident 

Selfish 

Sensitive  to  environment 
Sensitive  to  moods 
Sensitive  to  noises 
Sensitive  to  persons 
Sensitive  to  social  relations 
Serious 
Shiftless 
Short 
Shrewd 
Shy 
Sloppy 
Slouchy 
Slow 
Snobbish 
Sodal-minded 
Soft-spoken 
Speaks  well 
Stolid 
Stout 
Stubborn 
Studious 
•Stylish 
Submissive 
Suggestible 
Sulky 
Sullen 
Supercilious 
Surly 
Talkative 
Tan 
Timid 
Theatrical 
Thin 

Thorough 

Thrifty 

Tractable 

Trustworthy 

•Truthful 

Unimaginative 

Unkempt 

Unreliable 

Unresponsive 

Untidy 

Upright 

Versatile 

Vivacious 

WeU-bred 

WeU-built 

•WeU-poised 

Whimsical 

3.  Characteristics  of  students’ 
in  employment  on  which 


judged  by  supervisors  and  employ¬ 
ers  on  a  point  scale. 

a.  Employment  as  Teachers 
Ability  to  carry  out  school  policies 
Ability  as  community  leader 
Ability  to  evaluate  own  teaching 
Ability  to  interest  community  in 

school 

Attention  to  individual  needs 
Attention  and  response  of  class 
Care  of  routine:  Heat,  light,  ventila¬ 
tion 

Chances  for  success  as  a  teacher 

Daily  preparation 

Discipline 

Gaining  and  holding  interest  and  at¬ 
tention  of  pupils 
General  growth  of  pupik 
Good  will  of  pupils 
Grasp  of  subject  matter 
Growth  of  pupils  in  subject  matter 
Interest  in  physical  welfare  of  pupib 
Interest  in  playground  activities 
Interest  in  school  activities 
Knowledge  of  children 
Knowledge  of  subject  matter 
Meeting  individual  differences 
Moral  influence 
Orderly  methods  in  teaching 
Skill  in  assigning  and  motivating 
'work 

Skill  in  class  room  management 
Skill  in  questioning 
Skill  in  selecting  and  organizing  ma¬ 
terial 

Skill  in  stimulating  thought 
Skill  in  teaching  how  to  study 
Teaching  skill 
Understanding  of  children 

b.  Other  Employments 
Ability  as  organizer 
Ability  to  take  suggestions 
Accomplishment  of  aims 
Civic  habits 
Community  interests 
Cooperation  and  loyalty 
Definiteness  and  dearness  of  aim 
Job  attitude: 

Interested  in  success  of  job 
Extra  time  on  job 
Gives  honest  day’s  work 
Needs  to  be  urged 
Always  late  and  indifferent 
Promise  as  an  investigator 
abilities  Response  to  suggestions 

they  are  Skill  in  developing  work  habits 
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Skill  in  using  techniques 
Use  of  English 
Vocational  skilb: 

Clerical 

Dexterity  with  light  tools 
Finger  dexterity 
Manual  dexterity 
Manual  mechanical  aptitude 

I.  His  Interests 

I.  Courses  liked  best 

3.  Courses  most  difficult 

3.  Courses  contributing  most  to  develop¬ 
ment 

4.  Courses  demanding  least  study 

5.  Current  problems  of  world  that  most 
engross  hb  attention 

6.  Kind  of  books  enjoyed  most 

7.  Kind  of  magazines  enjoyed  most 

8.  Most  desired  activities  to  be  doing 
in  ten  or  fifteen  years 

9.  Part  of  daily  paper  most  interesting 

10.  Plans  after  graduation 

11.  Pbns  for  further  education — Kind, 
Where 

13.  Rewards  most  sought 

a.  Approbation  of  best  friends 

b.  Feeling  of  achievement 

c.  Personal  satbfaction 

d.  Power 

e.  Recognition 
/.  Riches 

13.  Special  interests  in  college 

14.  Special  interests  outside  of  college 

15.  Two  accomplbhments  hoped  for  in 
next  ten  years 

16.  Vocational  interests 

a.  Same  as  at  time  of  admission 

b.  First  choice — second  choices 

c.  Books  or  jther  material  about  vo¬ 
cations 

J.  Mbcelbneous 

I.  Encouragements  from  family  and 
friends 

3.  Own  dictionary — Kind,  Size 


3.  Owns  all  books  and  materiab  for 
each  course 

4.  Suggestions  for  the  college 

5.  Thoughts  about  work  in  courses  and 
consideration  of  their  purposes 

IV.  About  the  life  of  the  student  aftek 
HE  LEAVES  COLLEGE 

A.  Hb  Vocational  Life 

I.  Positions,  supervisor  and  employer — 
Dates,  Locations 

3.  Kinds  of  work  done — Compensation 

3.  Through  whom  were  positions  ob¬ 
tained 

4.  Attitude  towards  present  position 

5.  Would  employer  give  a  good  recom¬ 
mendation 

6.  Reasons  for  leaving  any  positions 

7.  Desire  new  employment 

a.  Reason 

b.  Geographical  location  preferred 

c.  Type  of  work  preferred — quali¬ 
fications 

B.  Later  education 

I.  Institutions  attended — Names,  dates 
3.  Courses  pursued — At  what  level 
3.  Degrees,  Credits  earned 

C.  Family 

I.  Engaged,  Married,  Separated,  Di¬ 
vorced — To  or  from  whom.  Dates 
3.  Children — Names,  Dates 
3.  Names  and  addresses  of  relatives 

D.  Mbcellaneous 

I.  Other  remunerative  undertakings 
(not  covered  above) 

3.  Special  dbtinctions,  honors,  and 
prizes 

3.  Publications 

4.  Membership  in  lodges  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations 

5.  Foreign  travel  and/or  study 

6.  Life  insurance  carried 

7.  Car  owned 


APPENDIX  20 

Nuubex  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  in  Which 
Various  Officers  Are  Responsible  for  Maintaining  Students'  Academic  Records 


Type  of 
Institution 


Junior  Colleges 
Publicly  -Controlled 
Privately-Controlled 
All  . 


APPENDIX  21 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions,  Classifieo  by  Types,  That  Perform 
Certain  Counseling  Functions  in  Connection  with  Registration  of  Students 


Counselors  Records  Available 


Type  of 
Institution 


Junior  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled 
Privately-Controlled 
All  . 


Teachers  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled 
Privately-Controlled 
All  . 


Universities 
Publicly-Controlled 
Privately-Controlled 
All  . 


Total  (Excluding  Junior 
Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  . , 
Privately-Controlled  . 
AU  . 


Total  (Including  Junior 
Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 
Privately-Controlled 
AU  . 


26  23  8846  14  53.85  26  100.00  24  92.31  15  57.69 

16  15  93.75  10  62.50  16  100.00  15  93.75  10  62.50 

42  38  9048  24  57.14  42  100.00  39  92.86  25  59.52 


38  29  76.32  33  86.84  38  100.00  32  84.21  19  50.00 

35  25  7M3  23  65-71  35  100.00  32  9i43  16  45-7i 

154  132  85-06  121  78.57  154  100.00  150  9740  95  61.69 

189  156  82.54  144  76.19  189  100.00  182  96.30  III  58.73 

10  6  60.00  9  90.00  10  100.00  10  100.00  7  70.00 

3  3  100.00  2  66.67  3  100.00  3  100.00  1  33.33 

13  9  69.23  II  84.62  13  100.00  13  100.00  8  61.54 


83  60  72.29  65  78.31  83  100.00  74  89.16  42  50.60 

157  134  85.36  123  78.34  157  100.00  153  9745  96  61.15 

240  194  80.83  288  78.33  240  100.00  227  94.58  138  57.50 


109  83  76.15  79  7248  109  100.00  98  89.91  57  52.29 

173  149  86.13  233  76.88  173  100.00  168  97.11  106  61.27 

282  232  82.27  212  75.18  282  100.00  266  94.33  163  57.80 


APPENDIX  22 

NxnCBEK  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  TyPES,  ThAT  ATTEMPT 

Diagnoses  Generally  in  Cases  of  Academic  Difficulties  and  in  Cases 
OF  Specific  Types  of  Problems 


Type  of 
Institution 


Junior  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled  . . . 
Privately-Controlled  . . 
AU  . 

Teachers  Colleges 
Publicly -Controlled  . . . 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled  . . . 
Privately-Controlled  . . 
AU  . 

Universities 

Publicly-ControUed  . . . 
Privately-ControUed  . . 
AU  . 

Total  (Excluding  Junior 
Colleges) 

PubUcly-Controlled  . . . 
Privately-ControUed  . . 
AU  . 

Total  (Including  Junior 
Colleges) 

PubUcly-Controlled  . . . 
Privately-ControUed  . . 
AU  . 


Some  Problems  in  Which  Diagnoses 
Are  Attempted 


Speech 

Personal 

Defects 

Traits 

TIONS 

No. 

26 

25 

16 

16 

4* 

41 

38 

36 

35 

33 

154 

IS3 

189 

186 

10 

9 

3 

3 

13 

12 

83 

78 

157 

156 

240 

234 

109 

103 

173 

172 

282 

275 

% 


% 


% 


26.92 

68-75 

42.8b 


36.84 


»8.S7 

46.7s 

43-39 


28.91 

45-86 

40.00 


2844 

47-98 

4043 


APPENDIX  33 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  That  Follow 
Certain  Procedures  in  the  Promotion  of  Student  Scholarship 


Typ«  of 

Institution 

Total 

Ac¬ 

cred¬ 

ited 

Insti- 

Personal 
Interview 
of  Superior 
Students 

Special 
Incentives 
to  Superior 
Students 

Special 
Incentives 
to  Other 
Than 
Superior 
Students 

TIONS 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

36 

15 

57-69 

30 

76.92 

10 

3846 

Privately-Controlled  . 

16 

12 

75-00 

15 

93-75 

7 

43-75 

AU  . 

42 

27 

64.39 

35 

83-33 

17 

4048 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

38 

27 

71-05 

34 

8947 

13 

34.21 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

35 

27 

77-14 

30 

85-71 

14 

40.00 

Privately-Controlled  . 

154 

129 

83-77 

145 

94-16 

79 

51-30 

AU  . 

189 

156 

82.54 

175 

92-59 

93 

49.21 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

10 

9 

90.00 

9 

90.00 

7 

70.00 

Privately-Controlled  . 

3 

2 

66.67 

3 

100.00 

2 

66.67 

AU  . 

13 

II 

84.63 

12 

92.31 

9 

69-23 

Total  (Excluding  Junior  Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  . 

83 

63 

75-90 

73 

87-95 

34 

40.96 

Privately-ControUed  . 

157 

131 

8344 

148 

94.27 

81 

51-59 

AU  . 

240 

194 

80.83 

331 

93.08 

115 

47-92 

Total  (Including  Junior  Colleges) 

PubUcly-ControUed  . 

109 

78 

71-56 

93 

85.32 

44 

40.37 

Privately-ControUed  . 

173 

J43 

83.66 

163 

94.22 

88 

50.87 

AU  . 

383 

231 

78.37 

256 

90.78 

132 

46.81 

APPENDIX  24 

Nuuber  and  Percentage  of  Accredited  Institutions,  Classified  by  Types,  That  Follow 
Certain  Procedures  in  Vocational  Counseuno 


Type  op 
Institution 

Total 

Ac¬ 

cred¬ 

ited 

Insti¬ 

tu¬ 

tions 

Vocational 
Tests  Used 

Outside 
Experts 
Brought  in 
for  Voca¬ 
tional 
Counseling 

Vocational 
Informa¬ 
tion  Sup¬ 
plied  by 
Books  and 
Pamphlets 

Student 
Records 
and  Other 
Informa¬ 
tion  Used 
in  Voca¬ 
tional 
Counseling 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

■ 

■M 

■1 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

26 

53.8s 

13 

So.oo 

2S 

80.77 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

16 

■9 

56.2s 

12 

75.00 

15 

16 

100.00 

AU  . 

42 

mm 

54.76 

25 

59.52 

40 

95.24 

37 

88.10 

Teachers  Colleges 

H 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

38 

D 

31.58 

11 

28.95 

32 

84.21 

27 

71. OS 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

35 

i6 

45.71 

17 

48.57 

33 

94.29 

28 

80.00 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

1 54 

66 

42.86 

98 

63.64 

144 

93.51 

141 

91.56 

AU  . 

189 

82 

43.39 

115 

60.8s 

177 

93.6s 

169 

89.42 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  .... 

10 

4 

40.00 

6 

60.00 

9 

90.00 

8 

80.00 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

3 

2 

66.67 

2 

66.67 

3 

100.00 

3 

100.00 

AU  . 

13 

6 

46.15 

8 

6i.S4 

12 

92.31 

II 

84.62 

Total  (Excluding  Junior 

Colleges) 

PubUcly-Controlled  - 

83 

32 

38.55 

34 

40.96 

74 

89.16 

63 

75.90 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

157 

68 

43.31 

100 

63.69 

147 

93.63 

144 

91.72 

All  . •.... 

240 

100 

41.67 

134 

S5.83 

221 

92.08 

207 

86.2s 

Total  (Including  Junior 

Colleges) 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

109 

46 

42.20 

47 

43.12 

99 

90.83 

84 

77.06 

Privately -ControUed  . . . 

173 

77 

44.51 

112 

64.74 

162 

93.64 

160 

9249 

AU  . 

282 

123 

43.62 

159 

S6.38 

261 

92.SS 

244 

86.S2 
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